





W. H. SMITH AND SON. 
By W. M. ACWORTH. 
With liiustrations by A. G. MACGREGOR and from Photographs. 
H. & W. Smith, 192, Strand, opposite St. Clement’s Church, beg to call the attention of their friends and 


the public to their READING Room, which is supplied with one hundred and fifty different newspapers every 
week, being on a more liberal scale than any yet established ; also the most approved reviews, magazines, &c. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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Open from nine o’clock in the morning till nine in the evening, Sundays excepted. 


tising columns of the /John Bull for Sunday, 
December goth, 1821, is the earliest record in 
existence of the firm of W. H. Smith & Son. 
Of H. Smith, whose name stands first in the 
above advertisement, there is but little more to 
tell. Tradition says that he managed a West End 
branch of the business, and that the plentiful lack 
of energy which he displayed in pushing it was a 
thorn in the flesh to his impetuous younger 
brother. This latter, W. H. Smith the first, 
though the advertisement gives him only the 
single initial W., was the real founder of the 
fortunes of his house. 

And a very good right the ‘‘old gentleman’ 
—to give him the name by which he is still 
always called by the few remaining servants of the firm who personally knew 
him—had to found a fortune. For if he took care of the pence—‘‘Man!” he 
exclaimed one day to a startled customer who in paying an account at a desk beside 
him had remarked that he supposed he needn’t pay the odd farthing, ‘‘ Man! 
this house is built upon farthings”—on occasion he could display a regal 
disregard of the pounds, whether it was in subscribing a thousand guineas to 
rebuild the Methodist chapel where he worshipped, or in chartering special 
coaches or trains or steamers to carry the news of great events to the furthest ends 
ofthe country. And if he exacted a high standard of energy and devotion from every 
man in his employ, at least his demand was couched in the form not of ‘‘ Go and co 
that,” but ‘‘Come and do this ;” and clerks and packers could hardly complain of 
early hours and heavy work when their employer was the first among them to arrive 
and the hardest worker when he got there. Sometimes, perhaps, it was difficult for 
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his people to know whether speed or economy was the quality which he valued 
highest. From a man, sent off in hot haste to fetch a bundle of missing newspapers, 
who came galloping back with them in a cab, he turned away more in sorrow than 
in anger, only saying as he paid the driver his shilling, ** You'll ruin me with your 
extravagance.” ; : 
But 1821 was as yet the day of small things; the delivery of newspapers to 
country subscribers was still entirely in the hands of the Post Office ; and at No. 192 
7 Strand, the old gentleman’s attention was 
sites, ‘ doubtless mainly devoted to the shop for 
x the sale of dressing-cases and stationery 
as well as newspapers on the ground 
floor, and to the reading-room which, 
with its exceptionally liberal supply of 
papers and its approved reviews and 
magazines, was, we may presume, situated 
on the floor above it. But not entirely. 
The Post Office only dispatched its 
country mails at night, so it was nearly 
twelve hours after the newspapers were 
published before they commenced their 
journey to the provinces. Mr. Smith 
conceived and carried out the idea of 
collecting the papers from the publishing 
offices and sending them out with the 
early morning coaches, which were often 
as fast and faster than the mails ; and for 
this purpose he organized a service of 
express carts. If the coaches started too 
early, or the papers were published too 
late, the carts galloped after the coaches 
and overtook them. On great occasions 
they even went all the way, and in 1830 
Smith’s express delivered the news of the 
death of George IV. in Dublin twenty- 
four hours in advance of the Royal mes- 
senger. At this period the firm were at 
least free from the most serious of the 
difficulties which nowadays oppress them, 
the bulk, namely, and weight of the papers 
which they have to send out with a very 
narrow margin of time, for it is recorded, 
apparently upon trustworthy authority, 
that ‘‘even at the latest period of the 
coaching-time one man was able to carry 
all the papers to the coaches under his 
” 
W. H. SMITH, SEN. rei ' 
From a Bust by Joseph Durham, Drawn by W. D. Almond. Coaches gave place to railways, but it 
was some time before special trains were 
run for newspaper purposes. But at length, in the autumn of 1847, when the mass of 
new projects which were being almost daily brought forward had concentrated public 
attention on railway matters, and the contests both in Parliament and on the ground 
between the broad-gauge and narrow-gauge champions had incited railway managers 
to feats of speed hitherto unheard of, there was run a very remarkable newspaper 
express. It left Euston at 5.3 A.M., twelve minutes earlier than its modern 
representative starts to-day. It reached Manchester at ten o’clock (the exact time 
given in Bradshaw for May, 1892), Liverpool at 10.30 A.M. (the time is now 10.25, but 
the route v/@ Runcorn cuts off some ten miles of the original distance), and Carlisle 
at 1.6 P.M. as against 1.5 to-day. At Beattock, forty miles further north, which was 
reached at 2.15, the railway came to an end, and for the remaining sixty miles the 
newspapers had to be taken by post horses to Glasgow, where they arrived at 
8 p.m, A few months later, on February 19th, 1848, on the occasion of the Budget 
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statement of Lord John Russell’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Wood, afterwards 
Lord Halifax, which proposed an increase of the income tax from sevenpence to 
a shilling in the pound, Messrs. W. H. Smith ran an express yet more remarkable. 
This time, though the railway from Beattock to Glasgow and Edinburgh had been 
opened for traffic four days before, the route taken was by the East Coast. Not 
indeed the familiar Great Northern road through Peterborough and Grantham, but 
the old Midland route vi@ the North-Western to Rugby, and thence through 
Leicester, Derby, and Normanton to York, and so ria Newcastle, Berwick, and 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. The time for the 472} miles was ten hours twenty-two 
minutes, or, excluding stoppages, nine hours thirty-two minutes, that is a running speed 


of very nearly fifty miles an hour, a really marvellous performance all things 
considered. The papers which left 


London at 5.35 A.M. were delivered 
in Edinburgh at 2.55 and in Glasgow 
at 3.57 P.M., ‘‘ two hours,” the Vew- 
castle Journal adds, ‘‘ before the mails 
which left London the previous 
evening.””? 

It was in the year 1841 that W. 
H. Smith the second, a lad of sixteen, 
just returned from Tavistock Gram- 
mar School, where—so a former 
pastor recently related in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine—‘‘ he had already 
acquired a strong proclivity towards 
the Established Church” first joined 
his father at 192 Strand. And from 
that time forward he devoted himself 
heart and soul to the business till his 
election as Member for Westminster 
in November, 1868, led him gradually 
to withdraw from active participation 
in it—a fact which, however, can 
hardly have been known to a cor- 
respondent who not long before his 
death addressed a letter to ‘‘ Mr. W. 
H. Smith, the Stationer, Downing 
Street, London.” The bulk of a 
newsagent’s work is done before an 
ordinary man of business has begun 
to think of getting out of bed; but 
morning after morning, year in, year out, Mr. Smith was down in the Strand, super- 
intending in person the sorting and dispatch of the newspapers, and if a hitch had 
occurred and work was a few minutes behind time, he was always ready to buckle to 
and lend a hand at folding and packing. A business so managed deserved to succeed, 
and succeed it certainly did. 

In 1849 the firm removed from 192 Strand, where now are the offices of the 
Graphic, to No. 136, at the corner of Wellington Street, which is now occupied by 
another literary firm, Messrs. Sotheran & Co. Three years later they moved again 
to No. 186, a house which already had a distinguished title to literary fame, for it was 
here that fifteen years earlier Chapman & Hall had published the first edition of 
Pickwick. Builders were at work and scaffolding was up round the house, when on 
November 18th, 1852, the body of the Duke of Wellington was borne past it, ‘‘ with 
the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation,” to its last resting-place under ‘‘ the 





HON. W. F. D. SMITH, M.P. (Partner). 
From a photograph by James Ball, 17 Regent Street, W. 


1 The Post Office still preserves the same fondness for slow services which apparently characterised it in 
1848. That it pays a huge subsidy for a weekly mail to Brindisi, which is run markedly slower than the 
ordinary everyday expresses over the same road ; that it dispatches letters to New York by the Britannic when 
the City of Paris is sailing the same and the Fiirst Bismarck the following day, is well enough known. 
Perhaps it is not quite so commonly realized that the heavily subsidized day mail to Scotland leaves Euston 
two and three-quarter hours earlier than the unsubsidized ten o'clock express, which is only three-quarters of an 
hour behind it in Glasgow ; or that the ordinary passenger train from Truro to Paddington gains sixty-five 
minutes on the mail which runs in front of it. 
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dome of the golden cross.” The firm issued invitations to watch the passing of ‘‘ the 
towering car with its sable steeds.” Among all those who were present we may be 
very sure that not one imagined that there was amongst them one, their. host of the 
day, the junior partner in the firm, whose death less than forty years later in the 
historic castle at Walmer, as the successor of the Great Duke in his Wardenship of 
the Cinque Ports, would be mourned as truly and almost as universally; or that to 
him England would owe the preservation at Walmer for all future time of the 
memorials of Pitt and Wellington as national heirlooms. 

But it is high time to leave ancient history, and to come to the practical business 
of the firm to-day. And though Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son are much more than 
newsagents, being indeed advertisement agents, advertisement contractors, printers 
and lithographers, booksellers, libra- 
rians, and bookbinders, not to men- 
tion minor branches, they are news- 
agents first and foremost; so with 
the newspaper business it is only 
right to begin. ‘* What is a news- 
paper ?” is apparently a question as 
puzzling as Lord Liverpool’s famous 
‘What is a pound?” Punch, for in- 
stance, may be, and is “‘ registered 
at the General Post Office as a news- 
paper.” But to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, though the Athenaum 
is a newspaper, Punch is only a 
periodical, and so are about 300 other 
weekly publications. When one asks 
what really is the difference, one 
learns that essentially there is none. 
‘* A periodical is a publication which 
would be called a newspaper if it 
were published at an hour of the day 
when it could be packed and de- 
spatched along with the ordinary 
dailies ”—such was the best definition 
I could attain to after considerable 
cross-examination. As it is, periodi- 
ZAi cals come out, not in the middle of 

MR. C. AWDRY (Partner). the night, but at a reasonable hour, 
From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, ss Baker Street, W. usually say eleven or twelve o’clock 
in the forenoon. 

And if Smith & Son have their way—and their wishes are not lightly to be dis- 
regarded by editors and publishers—they are likely to continue to come out at some 
such hour. For the pressure of the newspaper work in the early morning is quite as 
severe as need be already, and the bulk of the periodicals is growing with astonishing 
rapidity. Indeed, literature of the order of which Mr. Newnes is the parent, and 
Tit-Bits the eldest child, is springing up and flourishing with a rank luxuriance which 
seems likely to choke the growth of all other forms of journalistic enterprise. It is 
no doubt as true as it ever was that more than one of the great dailies has ‘‘ the 
largest circulation in the world,” but that circulation, large as it is, is not increasing. 
It is not that the provincial press is gaining on that of London, for the morning 
papers of the great towns are stationary too. Again, some of the famous weeklies 
are even steadily declining, though without showing any diminution in ability to 
justify the change. With journals of what one might call the omnium-gatherum type, 
on the other hand, stacked in great heaps ten or fifteen feet square and six feet high, 
the spacious ground-floor at No. 186 is at times well-nigh solid from end to end. I 
noted the number sent out in an ordinary week of a single one of them—a paper 
whose name I would undertake to say is unknown to half the readers of the Znglish 
Illustrated Magazine—and it reached 3000 quires, or 78,000 copies. And then, as I 
was specially warned, a large part of these papers are supplied to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith direct from the publishers to the branches in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
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never pass through the house in the Strand at all. Moreover, their receipt and dis- 
patch can be spread over a considerable space of time, as many periodicals—Punch 
for instance—begin to be issued to the agents a full day before they are on sale to the 
public, and consequently the whole of the copies taken by Messrs. Smith are never on 
their premises at the same time. Which, seeing that they have sent out before now 
ninety tons of a single issue of an illustrated paper, is perhaps just as well ; otherwise 
not only would their own premises be congested, but the thoroughfare which passes 
their door would be in yet more urgent need of ‘‘ betterment” than is the case at 
present. 

The real pressure comes not from the periodicals but from the newspapers, in other 
words it lasts from three to five o’clock each morning; the worst of it coming after 
four o’clock, when the daily papers 
begin to appear. Nor is the pressure 
equal throughout the week. The 
dailies have, it is true, to be dealt 
with cach day. But the weekly news- 
papers mostly appear on Friday and 
Saturday. On these two days Messrs. 
Smith’s lists contain respectively fifty- 
eight and one hundred weeklies. 

The clocks were striking three as 
I entered Messrs. Smith’s premises 
one Friday morning towards the end 
of April, and was met by one of the 
partners in the firm, who acknow- 
ledged, however, that he did not often 
nowadays keep such unconscionable 
hours, though when he first joined the 
business he had been down at business 
at three o’clock every morning. Work 
had hardly begun, and though there 
were vast masses of papers piled up 
in every part of the room, and porters 
were staggering in every moment with 
fresh loads from the row of carts 
drawn up opposite the door, many of 
the sorters were still lingering over 
their morning cup of coffee, supplied 
from a stall established for the pur- MR. A. D. ACLAND (Partner). 
pose in the basement. And excellent From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. 
the coffee was—price for a large 
breakfast-cup one halfpenny. Perhaps some day the firm will add to its departments 
one for the management of railway hotels and refreshment rooms. There should be 
a very fair profit in supplying a halfpenny cup of coffee at sixpence, to say nothing 
of the marked reduction in quality which might safely be made, and yet leave the 
article a good deal above the normal standard of railway refreshment rooms. 

In broad outline the method of sorting is as follows. A cover is prepared before- 
hand and addressed to each bookstall or newsagent that Messrs. Smith supply. Inside 
each cover is pasted a printed list of all the papers published that morning, and against 
the name of each paper is written the number of copies which are to be sent. The 
covers for all the stations served by the same train are kept together and assigned to 
a definite group of eight or ten sorters, who are surrounded by piles of all the papers 
of the day. Let us say we are watching the Paddington group. One man takes up 
a cover addressed to the Oxford bookstall. Into it he puts twenty copies of the Weekly 
Times, thirty of Zloyd’s, and thirty-five of, the People, ticking them off as he does so on 
the printed list inside. Then he pushes the parcel along to his next neighbour, whose 
business it is to add the illustrated papers ; so many copies of the Graphic, the Jilus- 
trated London News, and Black and White. He too ticks off his additions and passes 
on the bundle one stage further. In go this time cheek-by-jowl the Rock and the 
Church Times, the Temperance Chronicle and the Licensed Victuallers Mirror. And so 
the tale of the weeklies is gradually completed, till finally the parcel reaches one man 
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whose business it is to add any miscellaneous and unusual extras, and then to see that 
the whole of the requisitions of the list have been duly complied with. At this point 
the parcel, if it be for an important station like Oxford, has probably reached the 
practicable limit of size ; it is accordingly closed and packed (Messrs. W. H. Smith’s 
bill for string does not fall far short of 43000 per annum). If it be for a small local 
station it stands aside till the morning papers arrive and can be added to it. 

Not so many years back the whole of the work was done in this manner within the 
four walls of the principal office. Nowadays not only has the bulk of the papers 
dealt with so greatly increased, that 186 Strand could not hold them all, but also the 
increased speed of output of the modern printing-presses on the one hand, and the 

, earlier hour at which 
newspaper trains leave 
on the other, have so 
curtailed the time 
available for sorting 
that a system of de- 
centralisation has been 
perforce adopted. The 
Great Eastern is the 
only one of the great 
companies for which 
the whole of the 
parcels are made up 
at No. 186 Strand. 
Those for the North- 
Western and the Mid- 
land are sorted for the 
most part in the trains, 
after leaving Euston 
and St. Pancras as the 
case may be. At 
Waterloo and Pad- 
dington, as well as at 
King’s Cross, accom- 
modation is provided 
for sorting papers 
within the _ station 
buildings. In this way 
the work can be carried 
on up to the very last 
moment, and if it be- 
comes imperative that 

THE STRAND AT 3.324.M. something should be 

left behind, at least it 
is only a few unfinished parcels and not the entire contents of a van. One of the 
most striking sights I saw was a huge two-horse vehicle galloping off through the 
grey dawn to Paddington filled full with hundreds of quires of weeklies, while a dozen 
men clustered, like so many Neapolitans, all over on the heaps of papers, or sat 
with legs dangling over the sides. 

Towards four o’clock there came a lull. The weeklies had either been sorted or 
dispatched in bulk to the different stations ; it was time to get ready to dispose of the 
dailies. Not that the lull lasted long, for while the weekly papers were still being 
finished off, carts were already arriving with the first batches of the morning papers, 
and porters were already beginning to distribute a load of supplements of the Zimes 
and of Morning Posts. Nor were the rest many minutes behind them. If the weekly 
papers were overpowering in their number, the dailies made up by their tremendous 
bulk. At this point Messrs. Smith’s own resources became inadequate—though they 
have a staff of some thirty-five carts and drivers, and fifty horses—and great two- 
horse vans from the different railway companies hurried up, and were hastily loaded 
and dispatched. As I saw it, everything went smoothly enough, though one cart- 
load was run so fine that partner and superintendent were constrained to lend a hand 
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to finish the packing; but if 
by a late sitting at the House 
of Commons or any other 
cause the publication of the 
papers is delayed; if the 
Strand is ‘‘up;” or worse 
still, if there is a black fog or 
a hoar frost making the wood- 
pavement as slippery as glass, 
it may become impossible to 
finish in time. Then the 
superintendent, whose lifelong 
familiarity with the place 
enables him to tell at a glance 
how things are going, an- 
xiously watches the inexorable 
hand of the big clock till the 
final moment, when the order 
becomes essential, ‘‘ Parcels 
must be closed and dispatched 
immediately.” A printed slip 
is then inserted into each, 
‘* The remainder will follow by 
next train.” But on a fine 
morning in April, with a House 
of Commons so d/asé that for 
the most part it gets counted 
out at'nine P.M. precisely, such 
contretemps occur not. A few 
minutes before five the last 
cart was dispatched for Liver- 
pool Street ; a moment later 
another gathered up the last 
odds and ends for Euston, and 
as five o’clock was pealing 
from the neighbouring belfries, 
and the newly restored spire 
of St. Mary le Strand was 
flushing a rosy red in the light 
of the rising sun, we left 
No. 186 and walked across the 
bridge to Waterloo. 

It is wonderful what a 
beautiful place London is, on 
the rare occasions when one 
gets a chance of seeing it. 
The broad bright sun had risen 
behind the dark mass of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and paved 
a path for himself with gold 
across the muddy waters of 
the Thames, while further up 
stream every line of the archi- 
tecture of the Houses of Par- 
liament stood out sharp against 
the transparent blue of the sky. 
The smoke and steam from 
the factory chimneys on the 
south side of the river only 
added to the charm by force 
of contrast with the perfect 
clearness of the atmosphere 
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elsewhere. The very roof of Charing Cross Station awoke thoughts, not so much 
of what it is, as of what London might be, and will be when its citizens begin to take 
a pride in its beauty. One line alone in Wordsworth’s great sonnet seemed inapplic- 
able. The ‘‘calm.so deep” which he felt is gone; nowadays the ‘‘ mighty heart 
never lies still; and even at this hour workmen were pouring across the bridge, 
and van after van loaded with vegetables for Covent Garden Market came clattering 
up from Nine Elms and Bricklayer’s Arms. 

Arrived at Waterloo Station, we found a large part of the open space between the 
booking office and the platforms of the ‘‘ south station” was in temporary occupation 





GROUND FLOOR, 186 STRAND. DISPATCHING ‘“‘ PERIODICALS,” 


of Messrs. Smith and Son. Tables were rigged up of boards laid on trestles, and there 
sorting was going on as energetically as in the Strand. On railway barrows all 
round were bundles ready finished for the more distant stations, such as Bournemouth 
and Weymouth. Piles of papers still untouched were waiting to supply the needs of 
the nearer points, and would follow by later trains. In the case of a self-contained 
line like the South Western, from the point of view at least of charge for carriage, the 
distance is immaterial; and everything, whether it be going to Wimbledon or to 
Ilfracombe, pays at the same rate, an average being struck between the small parcels 
for long distances, and the large parcels for short ones. A line like the North Wes- 
tern, on the other hand, serves not only its own stations but every part of Wales, of 
Scotland, and of Ireland, and, as an overhead charge of so much per ton leaving 
Euston would afford no basis of division with the Welsh and Scotch and Irish com- 
panies, every individual parcel (with the exception of those for Liverpool and 
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Manchester) has to be charged separately. The waste of time and of clerical force 
must be so considerable that it ought not, one would think, to be beyond pos- 
sibility for all the railway companies to divide their receipts from Messrs. Smith 
on a percentage basis such as that which is found practicable in the case of the 
Parcel Post. 

The sorting which is carried on in the newspaper trains from Euston and St. 
Pancras differs of course in no respect from the same process as carried on in the 
office in the Strand or on the platform at Waterloo. But these trains cannot, for all 
that, be passed over without a word of notice. In the first place they represent a 
special development which is unique in railway experience, and further they afford a 





** RETURNED UNSOLD.” 


good instance how it is not the ‘‘bloated capitalist,” but the public at large, who 
benefit by the competition which nowadays it is the fashion to decry as ‘‘ cut-throat” 
and wasteful. The origin of the train was on this wise. The proprietors of the Zimes, 
having at that time both more rapid machinery and a smaller number of copies to print 
than their penny contemporaries, thought they saw the opportunity of improving their 
position by getting down to the Midlands and Lancashire before their rivals. So in 
March 1875, they put on a special train which carried the Zimes from Euston at 5.15 
A.M. and reached Rugby in time to catch the early morning trains thence to the whole 
of the North-Western system. The other newspapers, however, refused to be left 
behind. The result was that the North-Western had to put on a new express at 
5-15, open to all comers; and as the Midland, the Great Northern, and the rest 
of them equally declined to leave to the North-Western a monopoly of this business, 
the public now get half-a-dozen expresses starting from London at this hour, and 
penetrating to the furthest corners of the kingdom. The trains once put on, sorting en 
route followed as a matter of course, it being impossible to find time to sort the mass 
of papers sent down to the great towns on the North-Western and Midland systems 
before 5.15. 
3L2 
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Five years ago | travelled down to Rugby in a newspaper sorting van, and perhaps 
I may be permitted to quote herea description, written when the occurrence was fresh in 
my mind, of the scene I saw in the half-awakened solitude of Euston. For a smarter 
piece of work it has not since then been my lot to witness. ‘‘ Not that the silence and 
solitude lasts long, for the newspaper train starts at 5.15. A rumbling of heavy 
wheels driven at speed is heard, and big spring vans dash up, piled with papers 
reeking hot from the press. Bundle after bundle is tossed into the foremost of the 
sorting vans, of which there are three, joined together with gangways opening 
between. Of passenger carriages on the train there are two, but the passengers 
might be counted on one’s fingers. The clock points to twelve minutes past the hour, 
the papers are all in the train, but the chief sorting clerk looks anxiously at the clock, 
and then out into the station yard. The Zimes, it appears, does not come with the 
other papers from the office in the Strand, but is sent direct from Printing House 
Square, and it has not yet arrived. The minute hand reaches the quarter ; time waits 
for no man, not even for the editor of the Zimes ; the guard blows his whistle, we step 
in, and the train moves off. At the same moment is heard a ‘ rushing of horse hoofs 
from the east,’ the train is stopped before it 
has gone twenty yards, the van gallops into 
the yard, and every official in the place, from 
the inspector and the sorting clerks to the lamp 
man, precipitates himself upon it, before there 
has been time to pull the horses on to their 
haunches. In less time than it takes to de- 
scribe, the bundles of papers are transferred, 
and by 5.17 we are again under way, having 
seen a sight that, so at least the officials de- 
clared, had never before been seen by mortal 
eyes.” 

But Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son have 
many other strings to their bow beside news- 
paper trains. For one thing there is what is 
known as the ‘‘ town trade,” and every morning 
scores and hundreds of small newsvendors 
crowd to their office and buy and pay for across 
F, J. F, WILSON, HEAD OF PRINTING DEPART. the counter the papers they need to supply their 

MENT, shops. Then there are the papers which are 

distributed by cart to private customers at 

the West End, whether they be large buyers like clubs or hotels, or to individuals 

content with a solitary Zimes or Standard. Last but not least, there is a large 
business carried on through the medium of the post office. 

At one time, as has been said already, and that not so many years ago—the post 
office carried every newspaper that was sent out of London. It has lost the trade now, 
and more than one fortune—for Smith and Son are by no means the only wholesale 
newsagents in London—has been built up out of post office leavings. That the 
business has left the post office can surprise no one who considers the way in which it 
is conducted. For the complication of the regulations as to times and places of 
posting to catch the early morning mails is such that the subject could hardly be 
mastered in an ordinary lifetime. Newspapers can be tumbled in bundles into Smith’s 
van, as the train is actually moving away from the platform, but before the post office 
will condescend to touch a single copy, though there may be a sorting tender on the 
same train, it must be folded up tight in a paper wrapper, and so rendered as disagreeable 
as possible to read, addressed in full, stamped at the rate of seventy-two per cent. of 
the wholesale price, and finally taken to the General Post Office and posted in time to 
allow an ample margin for further formalities. 

Naturally the newspaper business is done to-day by the wholesale newsagents ; or 
rather the post office is left with nothing but the retail business of supplying single 
copies in thinly populated country districts where the expenses of distribution are so 
great as to leave but scant room for profit. It is only necessary to add that the post 
office is by common consent the best managed and most enterprising department of 
the Government, in order to satisfy every fair-minded person what a rich harvest of 
gain is waiting to be reaped by the nation as soon as the state socialists shall succeed 
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in handing over to national or municipal control the railways, the tramways, the 
docks, and all the rest of the vast and complicated machinery of modern inter- 
communication. 

It is not, by the by, quite fair to say that newspapers have to be posted needlessly 
early, for on condition that Messrs. Smith and Son do the bulk of the post office work 
gratis, the authorities at St. Martin’s Le Grand are good enough to allow them extra 
time to do it in. Indeed they go so far as to allow them in some cases to obliterate the 
stamps for themselves, in others to pack the papers unstamped in the official mail-bags, 
merely rendering an account of the number of papers each bag contains, and 
subsequently forwarding a cheque for the amount of the postage. Not that Messrs. 
Smith have obtained the use of the mail-bags without a struggle. At one time the 
privilege was withdrawn, and the firm were called upon to find bags for themselves. 
They found them, and then the post office proceeded to lose them with such persistent 
frequency that Mr. W. H. Smith’s personalattention was called to the matter. Under 
his instructions the lack of bags was supplemented by a supply of paper baskets. 
Next morning when the mail carts called, a procession of porters bearing paper baskets 
advanced to meet them and emptied their 
contents loose on to the bottom of the carts. 
The post office surrendered, and the official 
bags were restored. 

Two more points and we have done with 
the newspapers. In the basement of No. 186 
is an immense room devoted to sorting, 
checking, and packing papers returned un- 
sold. The bulk of them go back to the pub- 
lishers, by whom they are allowed for. Even 
so Smith and Son remark truly enough that 
carriage, sorting and resorting, invoicing, 
and so forth, is not done for nothing, and 
that the ‘‘ returns” department is the reverse 
of a profitable one. In the adjoining room is 
housed the ‘*back number department,” 
which has a gross income of something like 
412,000 a year. Assuming the papers to 
cost on the average twopence each, it would 
seem that Messrs. Smith’s customers call for 
a million and a half back numbers in a twelve- W. FAUX, HEAD OF LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 
month. So after all newspapers are not From a photograph by Watson and Son, St. Leonards. 
quite so ephemeral as is commonly supposed 

Messrs. W. H. Smith first turned their attention to bookselling about the time of 
the Great Exhibition. In the early days of railways, it was beneath the dignity of 
the management to be troubled with such petty matters as bookstalls. If there was 
a bookstall at the station, it was usually presided over by an ex-porter who had lost a 
leg or an arm and so was disabled from active service, and the books offered for sale 
were of the class naturally corresponding to an ex-porter’s literary taste and command 
of capital. Writing in the Zimes in 1850 Samuel Phillips tells how he travelled ‘‘ the 
other day in a first-class carriage, in which the young ladies and a boy, for the space 
of three mortal hours, were amusing themselves and alarming us by a devotion to a 
trashy French novel, most cruelly and sacrilegiously misplaced.” They held strong 
opinions on the propriety of tight-lacing, those early Victorians! For our author 
continues :—‘‘ A volume of Eugéne Sue was in the hands of each. The colour of the 
books was light green, and we remembered to have seen a huge heap of such covers 
as we hastily passed the bookstall on out way to the carriage. Could it be possible 
that the conductors of our railways, all-powerful and responsible as they are, had 
either set up themselves, or permitted others to establish on their ground, storehouses 
of positively injurious aliment for the hungry minds that sought refreshment on their 
feverish way? Did they sell poison in their literary refreshment rooms and stuff 
whose deleterious effects twenty doctors would not be sufficient to eradicate? We 
resolved to ascertain at the earliest opportunity, and within a week visited every 
railway terminus in the metropolis. It was a painful and a humiliating inspection. 
With few exceptions, unmitigated rubbish encumbered the bookshelves of almost 
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every bookstall we visited, and indicated only too clearly that the hand of ignorance 
had been indiscriminately busy in piling up the worthless mass. . 

‘* As we progressed north, a wholesome change, we rejoice to say, became visible 
in railway bookstalls. We had trudged in vain after the schoolmaster elsewhere, but 
we caught him by the button at Euston Square.” Kiigler’s Hand-book of Painting, 
Humboldt’s Kosmos, Prescott’s History of Mexico, Logic for the Million, price six 
shillings, were offered one after the other to the astonished inquirer. The result of 
the more minute inquiries which he was thereby led to make he gives as follows :— 
‘* When the present proprietor of the Euston Square bookshop (Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Son, that is) acquired the sole right of selling books and newspapers on the 
London and North Western Railway, he found at the various stations on the line a 
miscellaneous collection of publications of the lowest possible character, and vendors 
equally miscellaneous and irresponsible. The keepers of the bookstalls, in fact, were 
without credit, without means, without education, without information. They bought 
cheaply to sell at a large profit, and the more despicable their commodities the 
greater their gains. At one fell swoop the in- 
jurious heap was removed. At first the result 
was most discouraging. An evident check had 
been given to demand; but as the new pro- 
prietor was gradually able to obtain the assist- 
ance of young men who had been educated as 
booksellers, and as public attention was drawn 
to the improvement in the character of the 
books exposed for sale, the returns perceptibly 
improved, and have maintained a steady pro- 
gressive increase greatly in excess of the pro- 
portion to be expected from the increase of 
travelling up to the present time. Every new 
work of interest as it appeared was furnished 
to the stalls, from Macaulay’s Z£agland, down 
to Murray’s ‘ Colonial Library,’ and purchasers 
were not slow to come for all. Upon many 
good books, as well of recent as of more 
W. F. KINGDON, HEAD OF BOOK DEPARTMENT. remote publications, there has been an actual 

From a photograph by Martin and Sallnow, 4x6 Strand. TUN: Macaulay sold rapidly, Layard not less 

so, Stokers and Pokers, a sketch of the London 
and North Western Railway, published in Murray's, ‘Colonial Library’ sold to 
the extent of upwards of 2,000 copies. Borrow’s Sible and Gypsies in Spain are 
always in demand, and St. John’s Highland Sports keeps pace with them. Graver 
books have an equally steady sale. Coleridge’s works are popular on the rail. Friends 
in Council, Companions of my Solitude, and similar small books grasping great subjects, 
and written with high philosophical aim, are continually purchased. Poetry is no 
drug at the prosaic terminus if the price of the article be moderate. Moore’s Songs 
and Ballads, published at five shillings each ; Tennyson’s works, and especially J 
Memoriam, have gone off eagerly ; the same remark applies to the Zays of Macaulay and 
to the Scotch Ballads of Aytoun. <A pamphlet, a new book, written by a person of 
eminence, on a subject of immediate interest, goes off like wildfire at the rail. The 
Bishop of Exeter’s pamphlet on Saptismal Regeneration, and Baptist Noel’s book on 
the Church, had an unlimited sale at Euston Square while excitement on these 
questions lasted. Books on sporting matters, published by Longmans, such as Zhe 
Hunting Field, are purchased very generally by country gentlemen, who appear, 
according to our intelligent informant, to have had no opportunity of seeing such 
works before. Ladies—we beg their pardon for revealing the singular fact—are not 
great purchasers of good books at the station. This season they have been greedy in 
their demand for The Female Jesuit, but their ordinary request is for the last cheap novel 
published in the ‘ Parlour’ or ‘ Popular Library’. If they do by chance purchase a really 
serious book, it is invariably a religious one. There is a regular sale on the line for 
what are termed Low Church books, but scarcely any demand for the religious works 
published by Masters. 

‘* Unexpected revelations come forth in the course of inquiry. It has been remarked 
that persons who apparently would be ashamed to be found reading certain works at 
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home, have asked for publications of the worst character at the railway bookstalls, 
and, being unable to obtain them, in evident annoyance have suddenly disappeared. 
It is much to be feared that the demand for such publications continues because it 
has not in all cases and at all stations been immediately and sufficiently checked. 
The style of books sold depends more upon the salesman than on the locality; but 
there are exceptions to the rule. 

‘* At Bangor, all books in the Welsh language must have a strong Dissenting and 
Radical savour. English books at the same station must be High Church and Con- 
servative. Schoolboys always insist upon having Ainsworth’s novels and anything 
terrible. Children’s books are disdained, and left for their sisters. Jack Sheppard is 
tabooed at the North Western, and great is the wrath of the boys accordingly. 
Stations have their idiosyncrasies. Yorkshire is not partial to poetry. It is very 
difficult to sell a valuable book at any of the stands between Derby, Leeds, and 
Manchester. Religious books hardly find a purchaser in Liverpool, while at Man- 
chester, at the other end of the line, they are in high demand. Sophisms of Free Trade, 
by Serjeant Byles, sold at all the stations to 
the extent of some hundreds. The Answer 
to that brochure was scarcely looked at, al- 
though the line is crowded with free-trade 
passengers, and traverses the most important 
free-trade districts in the Kingdom.” 

The slightly musty flavour of the foregoing 
extracts, telling of a time when Zhe Female 
Jesuit was greedily demanded, when /ack 
Sheppard was tabooed, and five shillings was 
looked upon as a popular price, gives them a 
piquancy which no modern account could 
hope to rival. So-we need say little about 
the literature supplied to the public nowadays, 
when the bookstalls, not only on the North 
Western, but on every line in England, with 
the single exception of the Metropolitan, have 
long been the undisputed monopoly of W. H. 
Smith & Son. It is worth mention, however, E. COCKETT, HEAD OF ADVERTISING 
that the firm are entitled to some credit for DEPARTMENT. 
the introduction of wholesome works of fiction From a photograph by E. Smorthwaite, 174 Regent Street, W. 
at popular prices. About the year 1857 
they brought out the ‘‘Select Library of Fiction,” and the first book in the series 
was Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. But this step roused, naturally enough, a good 
deal of jealousy on the part of the publishing trade, and after a short time Messrs. 
Smith found it desirable to dispose of their copyrights to Chapman & Hall. But 
not before their purpose had been served, for the other publishers had been forced 
to follow suit, and the ‘‘ yellow-back” had been safely launched on its triumphant 
career. 

That that career shows no signs of interruption will certainly be the opinion of 
any one who casts a look over the stock kept in reserve at No. 186. Dickens alone 
seems to have more than one room to himself, while the various editions of Jane Zyre, 
published at prices from sixpence upwards, would more than fill all the shelves of the 
library at Haworth. There is another class of literature in constant demand, though 
it is difficult to imagine in what rank of life the purchasers are found. Who buys 
shilling copies of the Language of Flowers, or the Polite Letter-Writer? Or why do 
people (to whom money must be an object, or they would not buy cheap and nasty 
editions) pay two shillings for a copy of Milton or Cowper, when they might get the 
same book from the nearest bookseller for eighteen-pence? That there is a run on 
ordnance maps during the summer, or on children’s books at Christmas time, one can 
easily understand. But why any one who wants a copy of the Fairy Queen should 
postpone his purchase of it till he reaches the station, is by no means so easy to 
understand. 

Closeiy connected with the book-selling is the circulating library business; and a 
novelist desirous of compiling a history of ‘‘ our failures,” would be interested in the 
abrupt transition from a room filled with new copies of Dickens and Jane £yre, to an 
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adjoining one yet more closely packed with stacks of dead and forgotten three-volume 
novels awaiting their final departure, whether to the sea-side Berlin wool shops, to 
the Colonies, or to the portmanteau makers. The library books which are still alive 
are arranged on shelves in alphabetical order; the only classification adopted being 
one of size. In this point I cannot but think that Messrs. Smith are wiser than not a 
few librarians who attempt, and usually without success, a classification according to 
subjects. For may not a book as a rule equally well be classified under two heads? 
Is The Railways of America, for instance, to go under America or under railways? But 
also mistakes are apt to occur to all but skilled librarians. When I was a boy, we 
got Cometh up as a Flower into the school library, past the vigilant scrutiny of a novel- 
hating head-master, who fancied it a meditation on the transitory nature of earthly 
pleasures. That Ruskin On Sheepfolds has had a large sale among the farmers of 
the Yorkshire dales is an old story. But sheepfolds naturally recall us to our 
mutton. 

Instinctively one compares the library business of Smith and Mudie, yet their 
conditions are widely dissimilar. Mudie maintains only one central stock. When 
a book is away from their library, it is always, so to speak, earning money. More- 
over, they have nothing to pay for carriage, which is paid both ways by the country 
customer. Smith, on the other hand, delivers books, that are ordered by subscribers, 
free to the nearest bookstall, and has to keep filled, not only the central reservoir, 
but also some hundred local cisterns scattered all over the kingdom. There may be a 
run on a book at Brighton or Bournemouth, and fresh copies may have to be bought 
to supply the demand. And yet at the same time copies may be standing idle at 
Carlisle or Newcastle, whither the reputation of the new work has not yet penetrated. 
Of course there is another side to the question, and Mudie has not the advantage 
of having six hundred agents all over the country, with their expenses paid mainly by 
the regular business of selling books and papers, whose interest it is to devote their 
leisure to pushing the library circulation. But this brings us to the local agencies 
themselves. 

There are, as has been said, some six hundred bookstalls, each in charge of 
a clerk, whose income is mainly derived from a commission on sales, and there are 
also about as many more stations at which newspapers are sold by lads sent over from 
a neighbouring bookstall. For purposes of supervision the country is mapped out 
into some six or eight districts, for each of which there is a travelling superintendent. 
Then, further, the bookstalls are all grouped in such a way that the money transactions 
between each of them and the head office always pass under the eye of the same 
chief clerk. Again, they are all graded according to a rough scale of their importance ; 
and to each bookstall according to its grade are new publications distributed. A guinea 
book of travels, for instance, goes only to those in classes i. and ii. ; Robert Lismere, 
when reduced to six shillings, goes down as far as class v.; the yet smaller stalls 
hardly rise above two shilling literature. But in the main the bookstall clerk is re- 
sponsible for his own affairs. He gets a weekly list of all new publications, and 
requisitions what he thinks he will be able to sell. If on the one hand he is too 
timorous, his own commission suffers; if on the other he is over sanguine, he will 
have to return unsold an undue proportion, and then he will get a warning from head- 
quarters to draw in his horns. 

Not infrequentiy the firm are urged to increase their revenue by advancing beyond 
the lines of their present business. Tobacco and matches have been pressed upon 
them for years past, but hitherto the objections have been found insuperable. I saw 
an old letter in which they were assured that the public had found the pavsent sansflectum 
jupon indispensable, and that a fortune beyond the dreams of avarice awaited them, if 
only they would undertake the sale. Only the other day they were pressed to sell a 
new traveller’s cooking-stove. But on points like this the railway companies, whose 
licensees Messrs. Smith are, would have a word to say; and they might object if the 
firm set up on their platforms as universal providers. Indeed, some of them are so 
particular even now as to stipulate that no reading-lamp provided with hooks to fasten 
into the padding of the carriage backs shall be sold at their stations. The public, 
perhaps, may consider that companies, which in the year 1892 still persist in lighting 
—or rather not lighting—their carriages with filthy and antediluvian oil lamps, 
get a good deal less than their deserts in finding the upholstery only occasionally 
torn. 
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There are not a few other branches of Messrs. Smith’s business still left 
unmentioned. For one thing they are bookbinders in a large way ; for another, they 
print for themselves, not only their own catalogues and lists of papers, but also, every 
day on a separate wrapper, the address of each customer to whom they have to post a 
newspaper the following morning. Then again they are agents for the insertion of 
advertisements in every newspaper, and what is more important, they carry on on 
their own account what is probably the largest advertising business in the world. 
For, as is well known, they have contracted with almost every railway company in the 
country for the right to display advertisements at their stations. And in connection 
with this, they have a large establishment where advertisements are designed, printed 
and lithographed, and then framed and glazed. But advertising is a business which 
chiefly concerns the advertiser and his agents—though outsiders may perhaps wish 
that the tariff for soaps and mustard could be raised two or three hundred per cent.— 
while the processes of chromo-lithography could hardly be made intelligible without a 
long and detailed description, and perhaps would not be very interesting even then. 
So we must be content to leave untouched these matters, in which, moreover, Messrs. 
Smith and Son are not without rivals, and which are not those that have made their 
name a household word in every corner of the country. 

In concluding this sketch, it is impossible to refrain from the speculation, why in 
England of all countries the railway bookstalls should be the monopoly of a single 
firm ; and why in this particular instance monopoly has not ripened into its accustomed 
fruit of indolence and inferior service. For that the English bookstalls are better 
served, not only than those which they displaced, or than those still carried on by 
individualistic effort in Scotland, but also than the meagrely furnished bookstalls of 
foreign stations (which in France invariably offer the /igaro or the /ntransigeant when 
one asks for the Zemps or the Dédats, and in Germany charge twice or three times the 
published price of a newspaper), still more that they are an improvement on the yelling 
newsboy of the American cars, is a point on which Englishmen have no doubt what- 
ever. Perhaps Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son can solve the riddle. 
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- HESE ruffians have been holding meetings again,” cried 
. Admiral Leighton, from behind the morning paper. 

‘*Brutes!” his daughter Louise murmured, almost me- 
chanically, intent as she was on a fresh arrangement of 
the chimney-piece draperies. 

‘The only way to deal with them,” continued Admiral 
Leighton, ‘‘is to establish martial law, and hang a few 
dozen of the ringleaders every day.” 

‘* Why don’t they?” observed Louise in the same tone. 

‘* Because if they did the Exeter Hall mob would raise 
such a howl, and the government always truckles to them.” 

Louise held back her pretty head to observe the effect of her last touch, and said 
sympathetically : 

‘** Horrid government.” 

‘* Horrid!” repeated her father angrily ; ‘‘allow me to tell you it is the best 
government you are likely to see in your lifetime. Wait till the others come in and 
have their own way. When three-quarters of your income goes in housing the 
ragamuffins of the kingdom, and teaching their children Hebrew and mathematics, 
you will know what a horrid government is ! ” 

Louise perceived her slip, and secretly wished that the men of her family would 
not chatter to her about politics when she was engaged in really important work. 

‘*T don’t say they do all that they ought to do!” the Admiral continued with increas- 
ing irritation ; ‘‘ how can they, when mob law is practically established? But they don’t 
plunder one class to bribe another ; they don’t knuckle down to every foreign Power 
that shakes its fist at them; they don’t 

““Oh! that picture!” cried Louise, with a happy inspiration, and affecting to 
observe anxiously a framed water-colour on the wall opposite, a sketch of an 
Elizabethan house and well-timbered park, the old home of that family of which 
Admiral Leighton was a cadet. 

‘* Well, what about it?” 

‘* The nail is coming out, I think.” 

The Admiral rose to inspect it more closely. 

‘It is not a nail, it is a screw coming out. It has never been properly put in. | 
should like to know who the idiot was who did it.” 

**] think Ainslie hung it up.” 

** Just like him! He is fit to do nothing but grind over books, and carry soups 
and tracts round to old women.” 

Having made fast the screw, and abused his son a little, the Admiral returned 
relieved and appeased to his paper, and there was silence for a few minutes, while 
through the open window came the twitter of birds and the rustle of rose-bough leaves, 
swayed by the keen, sweet air that blows between the storms of a rainy summer. 
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‘By Jove!” exclaimed the Admiral; ‘‘here is a piece of news. Who do you 
think goes past here on Thursday week ?” 

‘* Past here! Do you mean through this very village ?” 

‘*No; nor through this very garden, nor through this very room. When I say 
here, I mean Vicar’s Cross. I think you will allow that is here, seeing it is only a 
mile and a half from this house by the road, and even less by the fields.” 

‘* Past Vicar’s Cross? It must be somebody in this neighbourhood, then.” 

‘“ Why should it be somebody in this neighbourhood? Don’t people from 
other neighbourhoods 
have to drive past | 
Vicar's Cross - when | 

| 





they go from Waterford 
Station on the one line 
to Brinfield Station on the 
other ?” 

‘““Oh, I see! Some- | 
body going from London | 
to the seaside, I suppose.” 

‘“Why I have told 
you as much as. that. 
Who is it?” 

‘*A celebrated per- | 
son?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* A prime minister ? ” 

‘*Pshaw! No. It is 
a woman.” 

‘*A woman? I don’t 
know any celebrated 
woman, unless it is Mrs. 
Brand.” 

‘*And pray, what do 
you know of = Mrs. 
Brand ?” 

**T heard her speak 
once, at a meeting in 
the East-end, to which 
Ainslie took me.” 

‘* Ainslie had no busi- 
ness to take you to any- 
thing of the kind, and 
you ought to have had | _ : nS atiin 
more sense than to go. ‘py JOVE!’ EXCLAIMED THE ADMIRAL; ‘HERE IS A PIECE 
Pray, what did she speak OF NEWs,’” 
about ?” 

‘*T am sure I don’t know. I couldn’t hear very well, the room was so stuffy.” 

‘‘Hum! Well, it is nobody of that sort, itis——- Who is that?” 

A step was heard on the gravel drive outside, and a lady of ample proportions 
was seen to pass the window. 

‘*Mrs. Stubbs at this hour! You ought not to encourage these cacklers to call 
before lunch.” 

‘*T don’t, I 

But he was gone, and his study door was heard to shut with a bang as the parlour- 
maid announced : ‘‘ Mrs. Stubbs !” 

‘* My dear Louise, have you heard the news,” pantingly exclaimed Mrs. Stubbs 
without preface of any kind, ‘‘ that we are going to have a visit from royalty? I could 
not believe my ears when Bertha read it out of the paper. ‘ Let me see for myself,’ | 
said. And there it was, true enough. Her Royal Highness will drive past Vicar’s 
Cross on Thursday the 14th inst.” 

‘* But which Royal Highness ? ” 

‘* The Princess Celestine, my dear; the Princess Celestine and suite. How lucky 
the new line is not finished yet, or she would not have to drive past Vicar’s Cross.” 
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‘* She is going to Amberfield Castle ? ” 

Tes. 

‘* All alone ?” 

‘*Yes, the others won’t go till late in July,” said Mrs. Stubbs, speaking with 
authority, as she always did of the movements and intentions of the Royal Family. 
‘* The King never bathes till August. His physicians won’t allow it. The papers say 
the Princess Celestine is going down to look after her uncle, the old Duke of 
Windermere, who is ailing. But I don’t believe that. I expect there has been 
another rumpus at the Palace over that love affair with Prince John.” 

** What love affair?” 

‘* Have you not heard? Why last year, when Prince John of Wilkomir was staying 
with them, the Princess Celestine fell madly in love with him. The King would not 
hear of the match, and there was a fine to-do at the Palace. The Princess Celestine 
went into hysterics, and the Queen slapped her on the face.” 

**T thought Prince John did not come over last summer,” said Louise, provoked 
into a critical spirit, as Mrs. Stubbs’ listeners often were; ‘‘ 1 thought he was ill and 
could not come.” 

‘*No, I expect he was afraid of being snapped up by one of them, but she fell in 
love with his photograph, and——” 

‘* Mrs. Venn!” said the parlour-maid, throwing open the door. 

‘*Mrs. Venn,” cried Mrs. Stubbs to the small, retiring-looking person who now 
entered, ‘‘ have you heard about the Princess Celestine ? ” 

But Mrs. Venn ignored this question, so out of all order, till she had ceremoniously 
exchanged greetings with her hostess and stiffly shaken hands with Mrs. Stubbs 
herself ; then, having with well-bred deliberation taken the chair assigned to her, 
began in a voice that after Mrs. Stubbs’s sounded faint and thin : 

‘**]T hoped to see the Admiral. Mr. Venn, who was obliged to go over to Waterford 
for a clerical meeting, asked me to call and ask the Admiral whether we ought to do 
something in honour of the Princess on Thursday.” 

‘*Of course we ought,” cried Mrs. Stubbs ; ‘‘I said so the minute I heard it; we 
being so close to the Cross, and not another village within four miles. We ought to 
give her a regular—what do you call it—-a regular reception with flags and arches.” 

‘*Mr. Venn thought the Admiral would know what would be the proper thing to 
do,” said Mrs. Venn, looking steadily away from Mrs. Stubbs. 

**] will fetch papa,” said Louise, rising. 

‘* All the village should attend,” cried Mrs. Stubbs. ‘‘ The farmers ought to give 
their men a holiday for the afternoon; I will see Short and Tomkins about it, and I 
shall tell little Smith he must give the school children a holiday too. They ought to 
stand in two rows at Vicar’s Cross, and sing ‘ God Save the Queen’ as she drives past. 
Of course we shall all go, and I hope to goodness it won’t be a hot day, for there 
is not a scrap of shade there. [I'll tell you what, we ought to have a marquee 
Oh, Admiral, we were just talking about the Princess, and I was saying we ought 
to have a regular reception, and a marquee, where we might sit till she went by.” 

‘*My husband is very anxious to know what you suggest, Admiral,” said Mrs. 
Venn, with marked emphasis on the ‘‘ you.” 

‘* Oh, I think we must put up an arch or two,” said the Admiral, as he mechanically 
took up his position in front of the fireless grate; ‘‘an arch or two, and some flags, 
and all turn out, rich and poor, to give her Royal Highness a cheer as she passes.” 

** And the marquee, Admiral ?” 

‘*Very well; some seats and an awning might be easily put up for you ladies. 
Cathers could do that; it would not cost much, and it might be tricked out a bit.” 

‘*T think it is the etiquette on such occasions,” observed Mrs. Venn, ‘‘ to present 
the Princess with a bouquet.” 

There was a chorus of assent. 

‘*Who will present it?” asked Louise. There was a pause, for everybody felt they 
were on dangerous ground. 

‘‘] think it ought to be a young unmarried lady,” Mrs. Venn at last ventured to 
suggest. 

“There I agree with you,” cried Mrs. Stubbs; ‘‘ a young lady in white.” 

‘**Or in light blue,” said Mrs. Venn ; adding with a nervous laugh, ‘‘ there are only 
three young ladies in the place, so it ought not to be difficult to decide.” 

‘*No, indeed,” said Mrs. Stubbs ; ‘‘and as you ask me, | will say frankly that as 
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Bertha’s father was settled here long before any of the other residents, it would 
naturally be her place to present the bouquet.” 

‘* Under the circumstances, I should have said the Vicar’s daughter was the proper 
person,” said the Vicar’s wife. ‘* Don’t you think so, Admiral ?” 

** Well, no; I am sorry to disagree with a lady on any point ; but if I am to speak 
my mind, I must say candidly that seeing her father, her grandfather, and forefathers 
as far back as Queen Elizabeth have held the royal commission, Louise Leighton has 
the best right to present a bouquet to his Majesty’s daughter.” 

‘*T can’t say I see that exactly,” cried Mrs. Stubbs; ‘‘as I said before, the 
late Mr. Stubbs was settled here long before any one. First he took the house 
on a lease of fifteen years, and then he bought it and altered the whole place.” 

‘*Mr. Venn has been at great expense doing up the vicarage,” said Mrs. Venn. 

‘* As to that,” cried Louise, ‘‘ papa has practically rebuilt the house.” 

** Keep to the point,” said her 
father testily. ‘‘ What on earth has 
that got to do with the matter ?” 

** No, indeed,” said Mrs. Venn ; 
‘* the question, it seems to me, is : 
Who is the head of the parish ? 
And there being no Squire, I should 
say it was the Vicar!” 

‘*That depends,” cried Mrs. 
Stubbs ; ‘‘ I think any one who has 
been settled there for such a time 
as Mr. Stubbs was, would come be- 
fore a Vicar who was only appointed 
to the living four years ago.” 

‘*Five, if you please, Mrs. 
Stubbs,” said Mrs. Venn. 

‘*Four or five, it is of no 
consequence.” 

‘* No, none,” cried the Admiral, 
in an exasperated tone; ‘‘and I 
think the discussion had better be 
adjourned for the present. The 
Vicar and J will talk it over, and 
I have no doubt we shall settle 
it easily enough.” 

‘‘The Vicar,” began his wife, 
in a dissatisfied voice, ‘‘ is almost 
too 








But she was interrupted. 

‘* Pray why is the Vicar to de- 
cide more than any one else?” 
cried Mrs. Stubbs. ‘I consider ‘“‘* WHAT IS THE PRINCESS CELESTINE TO YOU ?’” 
myself quite as good a judge of 
etiquette as the Vicar, and all I can say is, if Bertha does not present the bouquet, I 
shall not contribute——” 

The door opened, and a quarrel was for the moment averted by the curiosity with 
which everybody turned to look at the person whom the opening door admitted. It was a 
young man, round whose pale face the dark hair was cropped less closely than the mode 
of the day required. Much worn too, if not tattered, was the shooting coat he wore 
over a shirt of immaculate whiteness. He had a pipe in his mouth, which he did not 
offer to remove, whilst he stood in the doorway, surveying the room with a scrutinizing 
frown, as if in search of something, till his eye fell on a table at the opposite end of the 
room. Then he went quickly forward, snatched up an old brown volume that was 
lying there, tucked it under his arm, and was forthwith departing without word or 
sign, when he was checked at the door by cries of remonstrance from his sister. 

** Ainslie, you old goose!” said Louise, shaking him by the elbow, ‘* what are you 
thinking of?” 

Like one suddenly roused from a trance, Ainslie started, looked round, and 
appeared to discover for the first time that he was not alone in the room ; after which, 
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with evident embarrassment, he pocketed his pipe and made haste to do obeisance to 
the visitors. 

‘*What a one you are for books, Mr. Ainslie!” cried Mrs. Stubbs, her wrath 
entirely diverted by the sight of a person so rarely to be seen. ‘* Books and starving 
people are all you care for, I do believe. However, we were just talking about some- 
thing which ought to take you away from your books for one day. Who do you 
think is going to drive past Vicar’s Cross on Thursday next? Such a to-do we mean 
to have—flags, arches, evergreens. Can’t you guess?” 

‘*No; he will never guess, Mrs. Stubbs,” cried Louise anxiously. 

‘‘Oh yes, he will,” cried Mrs. Stubbs, with the manner of one who knows 
how to deal with a difficult character ; “now come, Mr. Ainslie, it is a lady.” 

‘*T know very few ladies, Mrs. Stubbs,” said Ainslie, standing patiently before her 

and smiling the forced smile of unutterable boredom. 
a a ge ‘*But you know this lady ; everybody does. She is 
young, she is handsome. You must be interested now. 
Very high rank indeed, the highest but one. Now, can’t 
you guess? Why, it is the Princess Celestine. We are 
all going to meet her. You, Mr. Ainslie, you the only 
young man of the place, must put in an appearance. 
Now, why don’t you write some poetry on the occa- 
sion, and present it to her Royal Highness with the 
bouquet ?”’ 

During this speech, Mrs. Stubbs had been dimly 
aware of a change gathering over the listening face 
before her, a gradual awakening which she attributed 
with some complacency to the effect of her tact and her 
eloquence ; but so unprepared was she for the tone of 
the answer, that when it came, the mere pitch of his 
voice made her bound in her chair. 

‘* And what on earth does it matter?” cried Ainslie, 
fully aroused at last ; ‘‘ what does it matter where she 
is going, or how, or when? What is the Princess 
Celestine to you, or to me, or to any of us?” 

‘*Goodness, Mr. Ainslie!” cried Mrs. Stubbs, 
“A = aghast at her own handiwork. 
ee ‘*Are you aware, sir?” said the Admiral, in a tone 

‘<*yrIss NAOMI’s BEEF-TeEA, 1r Of Ceremonious politeness, under which the ring of sup- 
YOU PLEASE, SIR.’” pressed passion was plainly to be discerned, ‘‘ that you 
are talking of your Sovereign’s daughter ?” 

Ainslie turned quickly towards him, as if eager to answer a challenge. 

‘Precisely, that is why I ask what her goings or comings can signify. 
If it were some poor, sweated sempstress, who toils fourteen hours a day for the 
poor right just to keep from starving ; if you told me she was going to escape from her 
wretched den of a cellar or an attic, and the grimy, gas-lighted streets which are all 
she ever sees besides ; if she were going to rest her half-starved, over-worked body 
and her fevered brain by the seaside, and breathe fresh air, and see the sky clear from 
smoke, and know what the world was as God made it, and what life is like as He meant 
human beings to live it—that would be news worth hearing. I would go miles to see 
her pass by, if you like ; I would cheer her to the echo ; I would put arches above her 
way, and strew flowers before her. But that one of the most useless of all the idle 
women who— —” 

‘* Ainslie !"’ shouted the Admiral, ‘‘hold your tongue this instant, or leave the 
house. Do you hear what I say? Hold your tongue or go. No one under this roof 
shall speak an insulting word of his Majesty or any of his children. You deserve an 
infernal good licking for what you have said. As it is 

He made a step forward. A shriek burst from all the women except Louise, who 
hurried towards her brother as if to push him from the room, when the door opened, 
and disclosed, just outside, the parlour-maid carrying a little basin, on a salver. 

‘*Miss Naomi’s beef-tea, if you please, sir.” 

The peace of the family trembled in the balance. What kicked the beam in the 
most desirable direction was the habit which long discipline had instilled into the 
Admiral of doing the proper thing at the proper time. Only an instant did he 
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hesitate, then advancing took the tray from the servant and left the room. As he 
crossed the little hall and went up the stairs, his hands almost trembled,—with 
more than anger. He had been wounded in his tenderest point, the tenderest point 
of every true-hearted nature—his religion. For to whatever Church or sect the 
Admiral may formally have belonged, the real light of his life, the devotion that 
lifted him above earth and self, was loyalty to his King. The fire of patriotism was 
blent with this, for England he chiefly reverenced as the King’s appanage and English- 
men as his subjects. It was a deeply-rooted passion, the growth of generations, 
transmitted to him by ancestors who had sealed their faith with their blood as he 
himself would readily have done. 

He paused, trying to compose himself a little, before he knocked at a bedroom 
door on the second floor. He had to knock twice before a faint voice bade him enter, 
when, turning the door-handle very gently, he crept in. The room was so dark, that 
passing suddenly from the sunlit passage, he could at first see nothing; but as he 
went forward very slowly, with a tread as studiously gentle as his touch upon the 
lock, he discerned by degrees the well-known outlines of the furniture, and especially 
of the bed where the inmate of the room lay prostrate. Flowers in profusion deco- 
rated chimney-piece and tables ; but their perfume was lost in a heavy scent, painfully 
familiar to the Admiral, and suggestive to him of suffering, which he would willingly 
have suffered much to soothe. It was the scent of the narcotic with which his sister 
soothed the anguish of what she called her bad nights. He went up close to the bed 
and looked at her. Against the white of the pillow, her face, which never had been 
beautiful, which was no longer young, was outlined as if carved in olive wood. There 
were brown marks under the closed eyes, and the meeting line of the bloodless lips 
drooped plaintively. 

‘*Monie,” he said, calling her by the pet name he had invented for her in his 
infancy, ‘‘ will you take your soup now?” 

But Monie did not stir, nor so much as move her eyelids. He recognized sadly 
what this silence meant ; that though the bodily pain was over for the time, it had left 
behind it a torpor of the spirit hopeless as it was heavy. 

He put down the tray on the little table by her bedside, and then sat down on the 
chair beside it. He stretched out his hand, ‘his finely-formed brown hand, with the 
short third finger that had been crushed in action, and gently stroked her head; but 
still she did not move. He sighed; and, suiting the outward action to the inward 
thought, looked all about him, racking his brains to find some spell to charm away— 
as sometimes the merest trifle had the power to do—this brooding sadness. His gaze 
travelled till it lighted on the wall just opposite to the bed. There was suspended, in 
an ornate frame, an engraving of the Queen, as first, full thirty years ago, she looked 
upon her bridegroom’s people ; while underneath hung a dim, brown photograph of 
Monie herself, as she appeared that day, in bridal white, with the basket of flowers 
it had been her privilege, with other well-born maidens, to scatter before the royal 
bride. The Admiral started ; he had found his clue. 

‘*Monie,”’ he said; ‘‘ listen.” 

And then, very deliberately, like a clever story-teller, advancing with duly measured 
steps to his delightful climax, he related the news which had been so often told that 
day. As he went on Naomi stirred and turned, and even raised her head, till at the 
Jast the woman, who when he entered the room seemed barely alive, was sitting up, 
supported by the pillows he had thrust behind her, with cheeks all flushed and eyes 
aflame with excitement. 

She began to talk eagerly and feverishly of the one great episode of what she 
hardly suspected was a dreary life, which the faded photograph dimly recalled. It 
had been a chill and cloudy afternoon, but its image in her memory was radiant with 
more than sunlight. 

‘* She looked so beautiful, just like an angel, as I believe she was and is. It was 
all I could do to keep from sobbing when she passed with him. I did cry afterwards. 
Don’t you remember you and Lester teased me about my red nose at dinner, and I 
said it was all very well for you lucky creatures ! You could fight for the King and 
Queen : I could do nothing— except pray for them.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY AND ITS ENGINES. 
By WILSON WORSDELL, Chief Locomotive Superintendent. 
Illustrations from Official Photographs. 


HE North-Eastern Railway was formed in 1854 by the union of the York, 
Newcastle and Berwick, the York and North Midland, the Leeds Northern 
and the Malton and Driffield lines; it practically monopolises the traffic of the north- 
eastern counties of England. Stretching from Doncaster and Sheffield in the 
South, to Normanton, Leeds and Bradford in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
to Hull, Scarborough and Whitby in the East Riding, the line runs through 
the city of York, at which. point the Great Northern, Midland and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Companies all work into the North-Eastern Company’s Station. 
The main trunk line proceeds from York in a north-westerly direction, and branches 
run from it to the west, touching the Midland at Hawes, and the London and 
North-Western at Tebay and Penrith; to the east the main line serves the manu- 
facturing centres of Stockton, Middlesborough, Hartlepool, Darlington, and the great 
mining districts in the county of Durham, while from Durham a branch line leads to 
Sunderland. The main line, continuing through the picturesque Team Valley, brings 
the traveller in about twenty minutes to the city of Newcastle, where the Tyne is 
spanned by Stephenson’s famous high level bridge. From thence the railway passes 
through the county of Northumberland, skirting the sea-coast nearly all the way, and 
after passing near Alnwick reaches the border town of Berwick, by the celebrated bridge 
which crosses the Tweed (designed by the late Mr. T. E. Harrison, C.E., who was for 
many years chief engineer to the Company). From Alnwick, a recently constructed 
branch line runs in a northerly direction across Flodden Field to the border town 
of Coldstream. Branching off westwards from Newcastle, another section of the 
line passes through the village of Wylam, the birthplace of the Stephensons, and other 
places of interest, until it reaches Carlisle, the junction for seven different English and 
Scotch railways. 

From Berwick to Edinburgh the railway is the property of the North British Com- 
pany, but the whole of the ‘‘ East Coast” express trains are worked to Edinburgh by 
the North-Eastern Company’s engines. This is the route of the well-known ‘“ Flying 
Scotchman.” Leaving King’s Cross or Waverley at ten o’clock in the morning, 
travellers mayreach either metropolis at half-past six in the evening, a fine performance 
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even in these days, seeing that the distance of 395} miles is covered in eight and a half 
hours, inclusive of the stop for dining at York. When the races between the east and 
west routes were on in the summer of 1888, the Scotch express cleared the eighty and a 





STEPHENSON’S ** Lé ICOMOTION, * BUILT 1825. NOW STANDING ON A PEDESTAL IN DARLINGTON STATION, 


half miles from York to Newcastle in eighty-two minutes, and ran from Newcastle to 
Edinburgh, a distance of 124} miles, in 128 minutes, reaching Edinburgh at 5.26 
P.M., or one hour and four minutes earlier than the present advertised time. It is on this 





Compound goods engine, with 6-coupled 5-feet wheels, 18 and 26-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke ;, was built in 1886 by Mr. T.W. 
Worsdell for the fast goods traffic from Newcastle to Berwick, Leeds, York, Carlisle, &c., and has given great satisfacticn, 
showing a saving in the consumption of fuel of from 15 to 18 per cent. 


section, that the express which leaves King’s Cross at 8.30 p.m. runs from Newcastle 
to Edinburgh in two hours and forty-six minutes without a stop, one of the longest 
runs made by an engine without stopping to take in water. 

The oldest section of the North-Eastern Railway is the Stockton and Darlington 
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line, wiich, in fact, is the oldest bit of railway in the world, having been opened in 
1825, though not amalgamated with the North-Eastern until 1863. The entire system 
comprises about forty-two railways originally independent, but amalgamated at various 





BOILER SHOP, 


times, in some cases before incorporation with the main system: the last amalgama- 
tion was with the Blyth and Tyne Railway, which was acquired in 1874. 

The length of line worked by the Company is 1578 miles, and the train mileage 
run in the year 1891 
reached a _ total of 
nearly twenty-seven 
millions; the engine 
mileage exceeded forty- 
one millions, which is 
not far short of half 
the earth’s distance 
from the sun. The 
amount of capital sanc- 
tioned up to December 


gist, 1891, was 
£61,149,365 ; the re- 
venue last year 


amounted to over 
a fhe 47,000,000, and the 

STANDARD SNOW PLOUGH. expenditure to over 
44,000,000, leaving a 
balance of fully £3,000,000 for the payment of interest and dividends. 
The rolling stock comprises 1742 locomotives, 3281 carriages, and 83,500 wagons ; 
the wagons alone, if made up into one train, would reach 271 miles, the distance from 
London to Newcastle. For road traffic there are 1763 carts and rulleys, and 1376 
horses. The number of servants in the locomotive department is 12,840, including 
those employed in repairing carriages and wagons ; 4931 are engaged in working the 
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locomotives, and the total staff of the Company numbers 38,000. The coal consumed 
by engines in 1891 amounted to 650,000 tons, and the weight of water used for all 
purposes was about 8,000,000 tons. There were 22,183 special trains run in 1891, of 
which 9377 were passenger and 12,806 goods. The weight of tickets issued to the 
public was thirty-nine tons, and the number of passengers carried reached a total of 
forty-seven millions. The goods traffic amounted to 9,283,600 tons, and the minerals 
to 32,493,238 tons. There are 533 stations on the line and 1oo1 signal cabins. The 
signal levers in use number 13,000, and 9270 lamps are lighted nightly 

The head-quarters of the locomotive department are at Gateshead, but the locomo- 
tive works at Darlington are almost as important, and there are also large engine 
works at York. The Gateshead works were largely rebuilt, extended, and thoroughly 
reorganised in 1883 and 1884. Though not so large as the Crewe or Swindon works, 
they are second to none in the excellence of the tools and machinery used, and in the 





THE FORGE SHOP. 


quality of the work produced. Since Mr. T. W. Worsdell’s accession in 1885, the 
machine power has been further increased, particularly in the use of milling machines 
for finishing connecting and coupling rods, the rods and levers of valve-gear and 
other heavy work. He introduced the use of steel plates for boilers in place of 
Yorkshire iron, and: laid down special gas furnaces for annealing the plates, the result 
of the change being a great saving in the cost of material for boiler construction. 

In the boiler shop a special feature is the introduction of hydraulic presses for 
flanging purposes, the old system of flanging plates by hand being thereby superseded 
and a considerable saving effected in cost. Steel castings have also been brought 
into use for wheel centres of all sizes, fire-box roof bars, reversing-shafts and other 
purposes, for which forged iron was previously employed. Among the improvements 
made by Mr. Worsdell during the five years he held the office of locomotive super- 
intendent for this Company, may be mentioned the testing house at Gateshead, where 
the strength of various specimens of iron, steel and copper is ascertained by means 
of a powerful hydraulic machine. For example, a piece cut off each plate intended 
to be used for boilers is tested, labelled and stored up for future reference. During 
his period of office, large and commodious dining rooms, as well as rooms for lectures, 
concerts, reading, and evening classes were built at Gateshead and York for the 
use of the workmen. The Gateshead Institution is capable of seating about 1100 
men. Meals are cooked in gas ovens without charge, and every man’s breakfast or 
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dinner is numbered and put in his place just before the electric bells ring, announcing 
in the various shops the approach of the meal hours. — 

The Company has extensive workshops at York, for building and repairing car- 
riages and wagons, also wagon works at Shildon, and repairing shops at Gateshead, 
West _- Hartlepool, 
Tyne Dock and Percy 
Main. Nearly 3,000 
men are employed 
upon this class of 
work, and in order to 
give an idea of the 
magnitude of the task 
to be performed in 
maintaining the rol- 
ling stock of a large 
railway company, it 
may be mentioned 
that, in the past year, 
200 new Carriages 
were constructed, 100 
rebuilt, and 8,700 
I assenger side tank engine, designed by Mr. T. W. Worsdell, 4-coupled Srfeet 6-inch wheels, passed through the 
18-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke; built in 1886 for local passenger trains; it has 4 inter 

mediate wheels coupled, and a pair of wheels with radial axle-box at each end workshops for ree 

pairs, while 2,180 

wagons were built as additional stock, 3,750 were renewed and 159,000 repaired. For 

the examination and greasing of carriages and wagons when working in trains, a 
staff of about 470 inspectors and greasers is constantly employed. 

The North-Eastern Railway Directors have adopted Pintsch’s patent oil gas 
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COALING JETTY, TYNE DOCK. 


system for lighting carriages. Gas works have been erected at Newcastle, York and 
Hull, the three places being capable of producing 24,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
annum, the illuminating power of which is about four times that of ordinary coal gas. 
1,500 vehicles have already been fitted with the gas apparatus. 
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The North-Eastern for the last ten years have used the Westinghouse air-brake, which 
has given perfect satisfaction, fulfilling, as it does, every requirement of the Board of 
Trade. The continuous brake and the absolute block system of signalling are two of 
the greatest improve- 
ments ever made in 
railway appliances, and 
to these is no doubt 
largely due the com- 
parative rarity of seri- 
ous railway accidents 
during - the last fifteen 
or twenty years. Pre-f 
vious to their introduc- 
tion, the amount paid f 
by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company in 
compensation for per- 
sonal injury averaged 
about a halfpenny per 
passenger per annum. 
During the five years} 
ending December 1891, aad pa é 
the average was one- 
twelfth of a penny, 
and in the year 1891 only one-thirtieth of a penny per passenger. 

In addition to the working of the locomotives and the maintenance of rolling stock 
generally, the locomotive department is charged with looking after some 400 stationary 














CARRIAGE-BUILDING SHOP. 








ENGINE STABLE 


boilers, fourteen steam tugs, 320 steam and hydraulic cranes, 104 pumping engines, 
115 turntables, sixteen steam fire-engines (nine of these being kept on tug boats in 
the docks and ready at any moment in case of an outbreak of fire amongst the shipping) 
and fourteen manual fire-engines. 
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It may easily be imagined that to maintain all these appliances and to keep them 
in good working order, a great deal of supervision and labour is entailed. For the 
stabling of the locomotives, there are sixty-seven running sheds situated at convenient 
points on the line. An illustration is given of the shed connected with the Gateshead 
Works, which, together with the other shed at Gateshead, has accommodation for 250 
engines. 

Visitors to the Newcastle Exhibition in 1887, or to the Edinburgh Exhibition in 
1890, will remember the contrast between the earliest and latest type of locomotive 
possessed by the North-Eastern Railway Company. The former, George Stephenson's 
No. 1 engine, ‘‘ Locomotion,” was built for the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 
1825, and ran its first public trip on the day of the opening of that line, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1825, and its last on the occasion of the opening of the line from 











WHEEL AND CRANK AXLE SHOP. 


Middlesborough to Redcar on June 4th, 1846, a distance of 7} miles, which was 
performed in twenty-five minutes. This engine has travelled many thousands 
of miles to and from exhibitions, having been exhibited at Chicago in 1883, at New- 
castle in 1887, at Paris in 1889 and at Edinburgh in 1890.. On account of the great 
historical value of this engine, it has now been permanently stationed on a pedestal at 
Darlington, and therefore will not be exhibited elsewhere again. Another of these 
early locomotives bearing the name ‘ Billy,” and being also numbered ‘‘1” is 
mounted at the Newcastle end of the High Level Bridge and is an interesting object 
to persons visiting Newcastle. This engine was working at the Killingworth Colliery 
and only ceased from its labours in 1884. It was presented by the colliery owners 
to the Corporation of Newcastle, and the North-Eastern Railway Company at their 
request found for it a suitable resting-place. The celebrated ‘‘ Rocket” engine was 
built a few years later than ‘‘ Locomotion,” and was the type used on the Canterbury 
and Whitstable line, opened May 3rd, 1830, when the locomotive ‘‘ Invicta” ran the 
first train, and was driven by the late Mr. Edward Fletcher, who, for about fifty 
years, held important positions on the North-Eastern system of railways, having 
retired from the office of locomotive superintendent in 1882. 

The other engine exhibited at Newcastle was one of Mr. Worsdell’s compounds, 
the first built for the North-Eastern Railway, No. 1324. It has cylinders eighteen and 
twenty-six inches diameter, and twenty-four inches stroke, the driving wheels being 
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six feet six inches diameter coupled to trailing. The engine exhibited at Edinburgh 
was specially designed for working heavy express passenger trains between Newcastle 
and the Scottish capital, and is the most recent type of passenger engine on the 
North-Eastern Railw ay ; its cylinders are tw enty and twenty-eight inches diameter, and 
twenty-four inches stroke, the driving wheels being single, seven feet six inches dia- 
meter. The horse- "power indicated when running at eighty-six miles an hour on a 
level road with eighteen carriages on, was 1,068, the total weight of train being 
310 tons. The average coal consumption of these engines, cf which ten have 
now been built at the - 
Gateshead Works, is 
about 28} Ibs. per 
mile, which is very 
low for heavy traffic 
at a high rate of 
speed, in fact about 
two pounds lower ' 
than the average of STANDARD CRANK AXLE, NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

any other class of 

engine on the line. Altogether 47 compound express passenger engines have 
been built at Gateshead, and, including 212 goods engines, the Company have built 
259 compounds since this system was adopted scarcely six years ago. The ‘‘ Wors- 
dell and Von Borries” compound locomotive, as is well-known, differs from the 
‘‘Webb” compound in its greater simplicity of construction; indeed there is 
nothing to distinguish it from an ordinary engine, except that one cylinder has a 
larger diameter than the other, and a special valve is fixed inside the smoke-box to 
assist in starting the engine, when, owing to the position of the cranks, it is necessary 








Compound express passenger engine, 4-coupled 6-feet 6-inch wheels 18 and 26-inch cylinders and 24-inch stroke, boiler pressure 
175 lbs., was designed in 1886 by Mr. T. W. Worsdell for main line express passenger traffic. This engine, with a saloon 
carriage built by the Company, was placed in the Newcastle Exhibition of 1887, and was much admired. 


to admit steam direct to the low-pressure cylinder. The valve closes automaticaly 
before the wheels have completed their first revolution, and, after that, it is only 
through the high-pressure cylinder that steam can reach the other. 

The North-Eastern Railway Company-own extensive docks at Tyne Dock, West" 
Hartlepool, Middlesborough and Hull, besides a small dock of six acres at Sunderland. 
At Tyne Dock the water space extends over fifty-five acres including Timber Ponds, 
and during the past year 4,880 steamers and 1,572 sailing vessels were received into 
the Docks. This dock is famous as being the place where the largest quantity of 
coal is shipped in any single dock in the world. The illustrations of this place show 
in One instance the appearance of the dock during the Durham miners’ strike, no 
less than forty-two vessels being accommodated whilst waiting for orders, and 
in. another a view. of one of. the jetties. with. two steamers lying alongside 
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waiting to be coaled. There are four of these jetties at which eighteen vessels may 
be coaled simultaneously. The coal wagons run by gravitation on to the jetty ; here 
a man releases the 
bottom, which is made 
with two doors to fall 
when a pin is with- 
drawn. The coal 
passes through an 
opening in the jetty 
and down a large 
shoot into the hold of 
the vessel, the empty 
wagons returning by 
gravitation down an- 
other set of rails, 
whence they are taken 
back to the colliery to 
be refilled. By this 
means the Company 
have shipped 27,000 
tons of coal _ in 
Compound gvods side tank, with 8 wheels, 6 of which are coupled, the other pair being fitted twenty-four hours, 
wich sali exter of ta come doce oe Some oe te Se Sk paeree “tat 190,000 tons ina week 
for local goods and mineral traffic. and during the past 
year 5,924,000 tons. 

At West Hartlepool the docks cover seventy-three acres and are constantly 
crowded with vessels from all parts of the world. There is a very large trade in eggs 
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YORK STATION (NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY). 


at this port, some 9,000 tons being imported in the course of a year, also a te 
timber trade for which ponds covering an area of fifty-seven acres have been apecten) 
provided. At Middlesborough the docks occupy a water space of sixteen acres, 
and here vessels are loaded with coal, steel rails, steel sleepers, and cast iron 
‘‘ pot” sleepers for the Indian and other railways abroad. Large hydraulic cranes 
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have been specially provided at Middlesborough for loading the iron and steel 
products. At Hull the docks cover an area of thirty acres and are capable of 
accommodating very large vessels. There is a large import of grain and timber at 
Hull besides an important fish trade. At all the North-Eastern Docks the most 





This class of compound engine was built in 1890 for running the heavy main line express passenger trains between Newcastle 
and Edinburgh. It has a single pair of driving wheels, 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, 20 and 28-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke, a 
boiler pressure of 175 lbs., and carries 3,900 gallons of water; it is fitted with Gresham and Craven’s patent steam sanding 
apparatus. One of this class was placed in the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890. The weight of engine and tender when loaded 


1s 87 tons. 


modern hydraulic machinery is fitted for the quick loading of vessels and storing of 
goods in the warehouses. 

It may be appropriate here to make a _ reference to the marvellous change 
that railways and steam power have brought about in the means of travel- 





Main line express passenger engine, single pair of driving whezls 7-feet diameter, 18 and 26-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke ; 
was built in 1889. 


ling. Only 200 years ago, the roads of England were so bad that often- 
times a coach stuck fast in the mire and a farmer’s team was needed to drag it 
out. The rich travelled in their own coaches, but six horses at least were required to 
overcome the badness of the roads. Towards the close of the reign of Charles Il., 
coaches began to run thrice a week from London to the chief provincial towns, but 
no conveyance went further north than York, a journey that occupied six days in 
winter, and which is now performed several times a day all the year round in four 
hours! When it was proposed to run a ‘flying coach” between London and Oxford, 
leaving Oxford at 6 A.M. and arriving in London at 7 o’clock in the evening of the 
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same day, the undertaking was considered to be both difficult and dangerous. Fifty 
miles a day was the usual speed in summer and thirty in winter, distances which corre- 
spond to our present speeds fer hour for express and stopping trains respectively. The 
fares for such travelling were twopence halfpenny per mile, or about the same as 
first-class railway fares now. On April 12th, 1706, a ‘‘ York Four Days Stage Coach” 
was started. It left the ‘‘ Black Swan,” Holborn, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday and “ (if God permits) performs the whole journey in Four Days. And sets 
forth at Five in the Morning.” The York terminus was also the ‘‘ Black Swan,” in 
Coney Street, from which the up coaches started on the same days and at the same 
hour. Another service, two days a week only, was run between York and Newcastle. 

Snow-storms sometimes cause much destruction to property and serious loss of 
traffic on the line ; the storms in March 1886 and March 1888 were especially severe, 
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Thisiclass of engine, 4-coupled 7-feet wheels, 18-inch cylinders and 24-inch stroke, was built in 1885, at the time the Company 

was without the services of a locomotive superintendent. The general manager, Mr. Henry Tennant, undertook the direct 

supervision over the department at that period, and hence these engines are named the ‘‘ Tennant Express.” They work ma:n 
line trains between York and Edinburgh. 


the main line from Newcastle to Edinburgh being blocked so that no trains were 
able to pass over it for several days; trains were completely buried in the snow, and 
the passengers had to remain imprisoned until relieved by the snow-ploughs or by 
gangs of men sent to dig them out. These two storms, it is estimated, cost the 
Company about £100,000 including loss of traffic. Since the last great storm, the 
Company have built some very strong and effective ploughs which, it is expected, 
will greatly facilitate the removal of snow in future. 

It will be readily understood from the above description, that the superintendence of 
the locomotive and carriage department of such a railway as the North-Eastern is a 
very considerable undertaking. Mr. Wilson Worsdell, the chief of the locomotive, 
carriage and wagon departments resides at Gateshead. His principal assistant 
in the locomotive department is Mr. George Graham of Darlington, who is assisted by 
Mr. Vincent Raven in the Northern Division and by Mr. John Murray in the Southern 
Division. The principal Managers of the works are Mr. Robert Stirling at Gateshead, 
Mr. W. Younghusband at Darlington, and Mr. W. Carr at York. Mr. Worsdell’s 
chief assistant in the carriage and wagon department is Mr. David Bain, who is 
manager of the York carriage and wagon works. 

















ENGLISH RACING YACHTS,’ 
By DIXON KEMP. 


mel ACHT-RACING and fox-hunting equally claim-to be the national 
Z| sport. To the fascination of danger that belongs to both is largely 

™ attributable the rival claims. A runaway horse, it has been re- 
marked, will make an incurable fox-hunter, and it may as surely be 
explained that an over-canvased yacht will make an incurable 
yachtsman. The fox-hunter’s stories in course of years revert to 
clearing ‘* bull-finches,” and the yachtsman’s recollections similarly 
rest on some blow that caught big topsails aloft, when neither haul- 
yards nor sheets could be started as the race was in hand by seconds only, and the cup 
lost unless everything is risked. In days gone by stout hulls and short canvas left 
crews time to case sheets, and races were not won by seconds; nowadays the 
bursting of a spun yarn may give the race to a rival. Indeed, within these later 
years there has been such opportunity for courage and hardihood, for skilful sea- 
manship, and adroit handling, as the earlier annals of the sport cannot claim. When 
builders varied widely in their model, and crews believed as much in luck as in sail- 
ing, progress in working out the problem of speed could only be slow and un- 
certain. With hull, canvas, and 
ballast wrought out with such 
accuracy of calculation, that the 
same classes of yachts are matched 
within seconds, the haphazard 
wins of earlier days are becoming 
unknown. The weather alone, in 
modern yacht-racing, remains the 
disturbing element. 

The yachting correspondent is 
an innovation of recent times, 
whose presence has tended to clear 
away the atmosphere of myths in 
which the earlierhistory of the sport 
has been lost. Not until the ad- 
vent of the United States schooner 
America at Cowes, to compete 
against English-built yachts in 
1851, did the press become 
thoroughly interested in the 
sport and influenced public opinion 
in its favour. A spirit of inter- 
national rivalry was stirred that 
has never died out, and which has 
been of infinite benefit in making 
yacht-racing popular. The accounts 
of the race round the Isle of 
Wight, for the cup presented by 4. k.4. THE PRINCE OF WALES, COMMODORE OF THE 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, and ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 
for which repeated international From a photograph by A. Debenham, Cowes. 
contests have since been sailed, 
lent a zest to the sport it had not previously attained. The novel build of the 
America schooner, her rig and canvas challenged English traditions and aroused a 
contemptuous unbelief in their value. It could hardly be borne that the prestige of 
England’s pleasure navy should be seriously invaded by an American vessel built in 
defiance of time-honoured prejudices. 

Naturally in a young country like the United States, reverence and prejudice in 
favour of old customs and practices had not such weight as they had in England; con- 
sequently the novel teachings of that original-minded Scotchman, the late Mr. Scott 








1 The yachts are from photographs by Messrs. West and Son, Southsea ; Adamson, Rothesay; and 
Johnston, New York. 
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Russell, took root at once in America, whilst scarcely any one at home would seriously 
listen to what was termed the ‘‘ elegant guess-work ” of the Scotch engineer. 

It had been ascertained by numberless experiments with models, that a vessel, 
to meet with a minimum of resistance must have acertain amount of fineness or sharp- 
ness at one end or the other; and certainly some of the experiments appeared to 
indicate that the sharpest end should be aft. Beyond this there was the conviction, 
or rather a sort 
of superstition, 
that the full end 
should be for- 
ward to prevent 
a vessel being 
swallowed by a 
hollow sea; the 
result was that 
the ‘‘ cod’s head 
and mackerel 
tail” became a 
universal form 
for sea-going 
vessels. 

The investi- 
gations and ex- 
periments of 
Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell, . however, 
appeared to 
make the dis- 
covery that this 
theory was all 
wrong; and in- 
deed that it was 
a law of nature 
that the bow 
should be longer 
and finer than 
the stern; also 
that it was 
favourable to 
speed if the bow 


were formed 

with a_ hdllow 

entrance so 

x eee, §=that the wedge 

‘* MABEL,” née ‘‘ IREX,” 86 TONS, 99 RATING, DESIGNED BY A. RICHARDSON, should enter 

BUILT BY FAY AND CO., OWNED BY MR. G. A. MUIR. the water more 
gradually. 


Although this novel teaching was not put into practice in England, yet a grcat 
many believed in Mr. Scott Russell’s theories, and in 1847, Mr. Marc, a Thames 
shipbuilder, designed and built the cutter AZosguito in very near accord with the new 
theory. This yacht was remarkable for stiffness, speed, and weatherliness ; qualities, 
however, which in her case were somewhat dependent on her construction. She 
was built of iron, and a very heavy iron keel was worked into her; beyond this 
she carried her inside ballast very much lower than could a vessel constructed 
of wood, according to the practice of that date. 

The success of the Mosguite had, however, practically no effect on the minds 
of British yacht-builders and yacht-owners; in fact, the MMJosguito was regarded 
with a considerable contempt, and it was considered smart to predict that some day, 
owing to her sharp bow and her metal construction, she would take a dive or ship 
a sea and go to the bottom. 
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The son of a government shipwright, a native of Dartmouth, in Devonshire, 
had, however, emigrated to the United States and started as a ship-builder there. This 
was George Steers, and all the 
noted vessels he produced showed 
that he placed some credence in 
Mr. Scott Russell’s views. In 
1850-51 he built the now historical 
America, and it should be said that 
she accorded with Mr. Scott 
Russell’s theories much closer than 
a schooner Mr. Russell himself 
built named 7Zifania. The broad 
result of the visit of the America 
to Cowes was that the form of 
British yachts was revolutionised, 
and the ‘‘ cod’s head and mackerel 
tail” disappeared as if by magic. 

American ideas were not only - 
adopted but were exaggerated. 
The bows of yachts already built 
were lengthened, with an improve- 
ment in speed. Schooners were 
sailed about without foretopmasts 
in the American fashion, but with- : s ie gs Ban 7 ae, Ce le le ; 

- ‘“GLORIANA,” 46 FT. SAILING LENGTH, BUILT BY HERRESHOFF 
out noticeable advantage—and xp co., RosTON, U.S.A., FOR MR. E. D. MORGAN, AND THE 
abortions in imitation of the MOST SUCCESSFUL YACHT IN THE 46 FT. CLASS IN 1891. 
America were plentiful. 

English yacht-modelling and yacht-racing, thanks to the American visitor, entered 
upon a new and more interesting life. The sea-going craft with broad-side guns were sup- 
planted by yachts of mode- 
rate dimensions and un- 
doubted speed. It should be 
also pointed out that the 
success of the America 
not only influenced the 
form of the hull but the 
manner of fitting them with 
sails also. The theory 
evolved by science had 
been for some years, that 
to obtain the best effect in 
plying to windward the 
sails should be so cut and 
made that they would sit 
flat when close-hauled. 
The practice, however, 
always had been to so cut 
the sails, that they would 
under all conditions of 
sailing ‘* belly” to the 
o< wind, or, as the sailors 
put it, ‘* hold the wind.” 
The America’s sails were, 
however, cut so as to 











‘“ VALKYRIE,” 94 TONS, 78 RATING, DESIGNED BY G. L. WATSON, + flat es eens 
BUILT BY MESSRS. FAY AND CO. FOR THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, AND ° a when = close- 
NOW OWNED BY THE ARCHDUKE STEPHEN OF AUSTRIA. hauled, and to _ secure 


this end they were 
also laced to booms. The success and weatherliness of the America were so convinc- 
ing that flat-sitting sails were accepted offhand, and there has never since been a 
doubt raised as to the superiority of a flat-sitting sail on any point of sailing 
over a bellying display of canvas. 
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Of the vessels lengthened by the bow, the only two which attained any success were 


the Alarm schooner and the Cutter Arrow, the 





THE EARL OF DUNRAYEN, K.P. 
From a photograph by A. Debenham, Cowes. 


latter being still in existence. Of 


the attempts made to imitate the 
America, the Viking was the only 
good likeness, but she failed as 
a racing yacht, whilst the G/orzana, 
built after the lines of one of 
George Steer’s famous pilot 
schooners named Mary Taylor, 
was a very great success indeed. 
She was not distinguished for 
weatherly qualities, but her speed 
off the wind and in light airs 
was simply marvellous. She was 
built in 1852, and is_ still num- 
bered among the cruising fleet. 
The most successful attempt, 
however, ever made to imitate 
and improve upon the America, 
was the production of Messrs. 
Camper and Nicholson in 1859-60, 
in the form of the Adime, now 
owned by the Prince of Wales. 
This vessel really set the form 
of profile and spar plan for all 
schooners built since that date. In 
outline she was a much more 
beautiful vessel than the America 
or Alarm, although the Gloriana 
would run her very close on the 
score of beauty. Unlike the 
America, which had very raking 


masts, the A/ine had her masts stepped practically upright, and she had what 


is termed a ‘‘running bowsprit” like a 
cutter’s, instead of the usual standing bow- 
sprit and jib boom. The success of the Adine 
caused a great many schooners to be built 
by the Gosport firm, but none of them, except 
perhaps the Gwendolin, ever approached the 
Aline in good all-round qualities. 

The Xatrina represents one of the modern 
school of racing yachts, and although her 
draught of water is not so great as that of 
an English keel yacht, it is at least a third 
more than that common in American yachts 
of her length. She is ballasted in the 
most modern style, and has a large sail 
spread. Her rating is about the same as 
the Valkyrie, and at the time Lord Dun- 
raven sent his challenge to the New York 
Yacht Club the Xatrina was regarded as the 
probable defender of the ‘‘ America Cup.” 
In general form she is not unlike a Bur- 
gess Fife or Watson design, and her 
entrance does not partake of the shovel 
bow or mussel-shell bow which has 
recently been revived in America with 
some success by Mr. Herreshoff in the cutter 
Gloriana, 46ft. 





CAFTAIN CRANFIELD. 
From a photograph by G. A. Oldham, Colchester. 


The proportions of yachts, the number of beams to length—were at one time sup- 
posed to greatly influence the performances of yachts, and some builders set great 
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store on a particular proportion. The general result, however, was that for any given 
tonnage yachts were all of much the same length, beam, and draught of water ; and it 
was popularly supposed that these proportions could not be departed from without 
violating some law of nature. 

Still many shrewd men knew and others suspected that the longer a vessel was 
for any given tonnage, the faster she ought to be ; but the difficulty in the way was the 
provision for sail-carrying power, as this power mainly depended on breadth ; and length 
could only be increased at the sacrifice of some breadth. To Mr. Wanhill of Poole, is 
mainly due the credit of surmounting the difficulty. He saw that under the tonnage 

















“KA rRINA,” 890 TONS, 78 RATING, DESIGNED BY A. CARY SMITH, OF NEW YORK, FOR MR. E. AUCHINCLOSS. 


rule, length and breadth only were taxed ; and that depth was entirely unpenalised. 
He therefore early in the forties commenced to build his yachts longer and narrower 
for any given tonnage than existing yachts, and compensated for the loss of breadth by 
taking greater depth, which enabled the ballast to be carried much lower. Beyond 
this he had an iron keel, weighing two or three tons, under the wood keel, and finally, 
as in the case of the Vigilant, built in 1856, a lead keel was used. 

Still lead keels or iron keels were regarded with great disfavour for many years, 
and Wanhill remained the pioneer in that direction, his last great success with a large 
weight of outside ballast being the schooner Zgeria, built in 1865, for Mr. John 
Mulholland, and still owned by him. The Zgeria, however, only had seven tons on 
her keel, or about one-tenth of her total weight of ballast, and the Caméria, built four 
years later, only had five tons of outside lead, and even with that amount a good 
many predicted that she would make a poor show in her race across the Atlantic 
against the American yacht Dauniless in 1870. She, however, won the race, and made 
much better weather of it than the Dauntless did. The A/ine never had any outside 
ballast, and the proportion of one-tenth of outside weight to total weight of ballast 
was not exceeded for a great many years so far as large yachts were concerned; in 
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the case of the smaller yachts, however, the proportion of outside ballast to that 
carried inside had greatly increased until 1879, when Mr. G. L. Watson produced the 
ten-tonner J/adge with nine-tenths 
of her ballast outside. 

In the following year (1880), 
Mr. J. Beavor Webb designed and 
built the twenty-tonner veda, 
with the whole of the ballast outside, 
and the same year the ninety-tonner 
Samena was designed by Mr. A, 
Richardson, with practically all her 
ballast outside. At the same time 
Mr. G. L. Watson produced the 
ninety-tonner Vanduara built of 
steel, and she had her ballast so 
built into her that it was the counter- 
part of the lead keel of the Samana. 

As the quantity of outside 
ballast increased, so did the length 
and sail-spread of the yachts, 
until at last, in 1886, the common 
proportion of yachts was about six 
beams to length. This was a crisis 
in the history of yacht design : both 
owners and designers felt that the 
%. next step was the ‘‘ plank on edge,” 
and every one was ripe for a change 
in the measurement rule. 





‘“METEOR,” née *‘ THISTLE,” 170 TONS, 116 RATING, DE- 


SIGNED BY G. L. WATSON, BUILT BY HENDERSON AND co., __ After a lengthened inquiry the 
NOW OWNED BY H.1.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR. Yacht Racing Association adopted 


in 1887 a rule proposed by Mr. 
Dixon Kemp, January 1880, whereby the yachts are rated for competitive sailing by 
their length of load line and their sail area. In 1882 this rule was adopted in 
America, and with characteristic modesty, it 
is now claimed as an American invention. 

The immediate effect of this rule was 
that advantage was at once taken of the 
liberation of beam from penalty, and yachts 
were forthwith built of about the propor- 
tions in practice prior to the era of lead keels. 
This fact disposed of the argument by which 
the old tonnage rule had been largely sup- 
ported—-that yachts were narrow because 
of the natural process of selection, and not 
because the rule imposed a heavy penalty on 
beam. 

The principle of the new rule is based on 
the fact that length and sail-spread are the 
primary elements of speed. So far as the 
classes of ten rating (representing old ten- 
tonners) and upwards go the operation of 
the rule has been to produce a sort of stagna- 
tion in length and sail area for any given 
rating, anda yacht cannot now be outbuilt 
year by year, by the mere addition of length 
of hull, weight of lead and sail-spr2ad. : 

This can be illustrated by the old twenty- CAPTAIN ROBERT DUNCAN. 
tonners. Vanessa was built in 1873, of From a photograph by J. Paton, Greenock. 
forty-seven feet water-line, twenty-nine 
tons displacement, three tons of lead on the keel, and 2,500 square feet sail-spread. 
She was of twenty tons rating for competitive sailing, and under the old tennage 
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rule, the ‘‘ twenty-tonner ” had developed in 1884 into the form of the C/ara of fifty- 
three feet water line, thirty-seven tons displacement, and twenty-two tons of lead on 


keel, her sail area being 3,600 square feet. 
Under the length and sail area rule of 1886 
various twenty raters have been built, and 
they are all practically of the same propor- 
tions and sail-spread ; forty-seven feet on 
the waterline, twenty-eight tons displace- 
ment, sixteen tons of lead on the keel, and a 
sail-spread of 2,600 square feet. Any im- 
provement in speed or weatherliness is 
therefore due to the skill of the designer in 
varying the form. This also applies to the 
larger class of yachts, such as the Valkyrie, 
designed by Mr. G. L. Watson, for the Earl 
of Dunraven, and sailed in an almost fault- 
less manner by Cranfield, a typical east 
country skipper; higher up the scale we 
have the Z/iséle (now owned by the German 
Emperor, and named Meteor), which was 
also designed by G. L. Watson, and sailed 
by a Clyde skipper named Duncan. 

In the smaller classes there has been a 
development of length at the expense of 
sail-spread ; but the present indications are 
that the development of length and cur- 
tailment of sail have passed the crucial 
point. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing 
that a yacht which is built to compete under 
a particular rule of rating may not be ab- 
solutely the best yacht judged, say, by the 


standard which a man who is only fond of cruising might set up. 








‘*IVERNA,” I52 TONS, 118 RATING, DESIGNED BY 
A, RICHARDSON, AND BUILT BY MESSRS. FAY AND 
CO. FOR MR. JOHN JAMESON. 


Also if the test of 


merit varies, so naturally will the objects to which the tests are applied. 





G. L. 
From a photograph by W. Kalston, Edinburgh 


WATSON, OF GLASGOW, 


amateur crews. 
recent origin. 


But the regular racing 


For instance, the crack twenty-rater 
Dragon if tested by the Clara under the 
old tonnage rule, would figure as a very 
poor twenty-tonner ; on the other hand, 
the Clara by the existing rating rule 
would be of thirty-two rating, and com- 
pare unfavourably with the Dragon if tested 
by the time scale under that rule. 

Thus the test of excellence is almost 
wholly fictitious, but evidence appears 
now to point to the fact that the attempt to 
limit the increase of length, weight and 
sail-spread and at one and the same 
time, has met with some success under 
the existing compound rating rule by the 
length and sail area. 

No feature in yacht-racing has come 
into greater prominence during the last 
twenty years, than the rapid development 
of the amateur. 

Yacht matches in which amateur steers- 
men took the helm during the race have 
been one of the oldest institutions in 
British yachting, and from time to time 
yacht matches have been sailed with 
of yachts with Corinthian crews is of 


The innovation was begun in the smaller classes of yachts by 
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retaining a certain number of paid hands per ton, but in later seasons the 
professional sailors have become occasionally dispensed with altogether in the 
three, five, and ten-ton yachts. A rooted prejudice against amateur sailors naturally 
prevailed among yacht captains and crews, but these have been disappearing, and 
year after year amateur matches have found more favour. In smaller classes of 2°5 
rating up to 5 rating, amateurs have shown themselves to be smarter crews than 
paid hands, unless these have come through a similar training with smaller classes of 
yachts. Indeed the popularity of matches among the smaller classes of yachts is in 
a great measure due to the clever handling of amateur seamen, and it is equally certain 
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*“YARANA,” 72 TONS, 66 RATING, BUILT BY HENDERSON AND CO. FOR MR. PAUL A. RALLI, 
NOW OWNED BY MR. M. B. KENNEDY, AND KNOWN AS ‘* MAID MARION.” 


that in mixed regattas where ten and twenty raters are competing, more interest is 
attached to the performance of these small cutters with their amateur crews than to 
the sailing of the larger vessels. Amateur seamanship has been an undoubted cause 
of what may be regarded as the latest and most promising revival that has attended 
the national sport. 

While yacht-building and yacht-racing have been distinguished by novelties, there 
has been a change in the character of the owners of racing yachts. In years bygone 
wealthy men purchased yachts to cruise and race without being heartily interested 
in racing. With their friends on board these owners entered in a yacht race to 
enjoy the fun and obtain incidents to talk about. With roomy decks, short canvas, 
high bulwarks, leave to walk and talk an enjoyable time was passed. But a penalty 
on beam, lead ballast and the exigencies attending modern racing tended to a change ; 
narrow decks, low bulwarks, clouds of spray, moving about and chatting prohibited, 
left the owner, who took his friends for a jolly time, to discover racing was a serious 
business, associated with discomforts and hardships. 

With the true racing yachtsman the case was different. To him the trials of racing 
are so many fascinations. To him it is enough to watch how his cutter is closing upon 
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her rival, to keep one eye on the sea and another on the canvas is the excitement he 
enjoys. But the yachtsman like the sailor must be in a manner born to the sea. The 
love of the sea and the joy of fighting it do not come of opportunity nor of contact 
with this sport as happens with other sports. The fox-hunter finds pleasure in the 
dinners, the songs, the gaieties associated with his sport; the yachting sailor cares 
little for these things. Yachting is not in the ordinary sense a social sport. Ladies 
may affect an interest in it; but the number of ladies who really enjoy a tearing 
breeze on board a racing yacht, who have the nerve and judgment to place her 
successfully on a wind, or put her round a mark in company with half a dozen 
competitors are very few. Still, such ladies do exist, and at least a score are 
to be found on the Solent. These beautiful ‘‘ rope-haulers ” are not only good on the 
mainsheet, but can work the head sheets in a bout to windward, and many of them 
are capable helmswomen. 
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LOVE-BIRDS AND PIGMY PARROTS. 
A STUDY. 
By W. T. GREENE. 
With Illustrations by A. F. LYDON. 


w eas eae edges has been chosen for the title of the 
present paper have been general favourites with bird-keepers on 
account of the remarkable attachment the pairs seem to entertain 
for each other; a circumstance to which they owe their scientific 
name of Agapornis, literally love-bird, as well as their French 
appellation of Jnséparable, which has also been adopted by 
the Dutch, and their ordinary German name of Unzertrenntiche, 
which has a similar meaning. 

A single bird, however, will live for years without any visible or apparent pining for 
companionship, and will actually become tamer and more attached to its owner when 
so kept than if a pair were the inmates of its solitary dwelling ; and the reason it so 
frequently happens that when one of a couple of love-birds dies the other soon 
follows, is that the constitutions of both have been undermined by the hardships of 
the voyage from their native land, so that their death is due not to grief or a broken 
heart, but to decline or blood-poisoning, a rather prosaic termination to what at first 
seemed likely to become the nucleus of a very pretty little romance. 

The Red-faced, also called the Abyssinian and Guinea parrakeet, or love-bird, is so 
well known as to scarcely need a description ; nevertheless it may be briefly remarked, 
for the instruction of such readers as may be unacquainted with the species, that in 
size it about equals an English bullfinch, though its shorter legs and broader tail 
give it a very different appearance. The general colour of the plumage is grass-green ; 
but the beak, itself of a yellowish red or orange colour, is surrounded by a circle of 
vermilion, which is broader and deeper in tint according to the age of the bird and not 
its sex, contrary to the usually received opinion. If the red-face affords no clue as to 
whether a given bird is a cock or a hen, the sex may be ascertained with certainty by 
examining the under part of the wings, where the small feathers, technically termed 
the under wing-coverts, are black in the adult male, but yellowish green in the female 
and the young cocks under a year old; when these last moult the feathers become 
black, and the sex is determined without a doubt. The tail in this species is rather 
short, rounded, and prettily barred with alternate bands of red, black, and green ; but 
the long upper tail-coverts are green and cover it completely, so that its peculiar 
colouring is only seen when the bird flies or spreads out the tail in the act of 
preening its feathers, or in other words, is making its toilet, a performance in which it 
seems to take much delight, and the neglect of which is the first indication of ill-health. 

The species under consideration is perhaps the most delicate of all the love-birds, 
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and requires to be studied a little as to its diet, which too often consists of dry seed 
alone, upon which it speedily falls into a decline. The food for newly-imported speci- 
mens should be boiled maize, no more of which should be cooked at a time than will 
be consumed the same day, for, when boiled, Indian corn soon turns sour, in which 
state it is injurious to the birds that partake of it. At the same time white millet 
(sorghum) and canary-seed should be accessible to the little prisoners, also French 
or spray millet, of which they are usually very fond. Good coarse clean grit (river 
sand) will supply small stones to assist digestion, and an abundance of clean water 
for washing and drinking, and a piece of soft wood on which to exercise their bills, 
will greatly help in the acclimation of these interesting little creatures, which do not 
appear, so far, to have nested in confinement, though as many of their congeners 
have done so, there seems to be no adequate reason why they should not follow their 
example. 

There is however another thing that 
militates considerably against success in 
keeping the red-faced love-bird, namely, 
that when imported it has the quills of 
one or both wings closely cut, a fact 
that must be borne in mind if it is de- 
sired to turn them out into an aviary or 
even transfer them to a large cage, 
where they are apt to injure themselves 
by attempting to fly, which, of course, 
they are quite unable to do. As it 
would be decidedly cruel to pluck out 
the stumps, the birds had better be kept 
in a small cage until they moult; and 
the best abode for them during this 
probationary stage is what is usually 
called a box-cage, that is to say, one 
that is open only in front. This should 
be fitted with two perches, the back 
perch being fixed two or three inches 
higher than the front one, which last 
should be so placed that the inmates 
when sitting on it have easy access to 
the food and water tins. 

After the moult the birds may be 
transferred to other quarters, where GREY-HEADED OR MADAGASCAR LOVE-BIRDS. 
they by no means justify the verdict 
passed upon them by Doctor Karl Russ that in the aviary they are dull and un- 
interesting, in spite of their agreeable plumage ; for when their wings are fully grown 
and they have room to fly about they are extremely lively and active, for ever on the 
move, and far more amusing and interesting than when dozing side by side in a small 
cage. Asa rule these little parrots are harmless in a mixed aviary, but occasionally an 
ill-tempered specimen turns up, and, sad to say, generally proves to be a female, the 
only excuse for whose divergence from the amiability characteristic of the fair sex is 
that she has been thwarted in her laudable desire to set up housekeeping and is 
literally ‘‘ an old maid.” Bachelor love-birds however, asa rule, are very good-natured, 
and ready at a moment’s notice to lavish their affection and tenderest caresses on any 
female with which they may happen to be in company, from a canary to acockatiel, 
or, failing a feathered favourite, on the lady who attends to his wants and lool:s after 
the sanitary arrangements of his little dwelling. 

That these love-birds or inseparables, however, are not always the angelic little 
darlings they appear to be will be seen by the following letter received by the writer 
from a great fancier of all kinds of foreign birds, of which he had a large and varied 
collection, which he thoroughly studied, and to the care and comfort of which he 
devoted all his spare time :-— 

«I have a red-faced love-bird,” he wrote, ‘‘to which it would puzzle you to apply 
the epithet ‘amiable,’ for a more surly, ill-tempered little glutton never existed. She 
quarrels with her husband, whom she drives about, compels to feed her with partly 
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digested food from his craw, and then thrashes if he does not sit closely enough to 
her, or if he dares to move before she is ready. In fact, a more hen-pecked wretch 
never lived, and yet he seems to like it, and to be specially proud of his beautiful but 
utterly unamiable wife.” 

Passing from the red-faced love-bird, I come to an allied species, the Madagascar 
parrakeet, or love-bird, which, as its name indicates, is a native of the large island off 
the south-eastern coast of Africa, of which the fauna differs so materially from that 
of the adjacent continent as to lend colour to the belief that it is a fragment of a 
much larger tract of land that has disappeared beneath the ocean in some great 
cataclysm of nature, rather than part of the Dark Continent from which it is separated 
by a comparatively narrow strait. It derives its scientific name (Agapornis cana) from 
its personal appearance, its grass-green body being surmounted by a head and neck of 
a pearly grey colour, a distinction, however, that is peculiar to the male, the female 
being of a uniform 
green tint, except the 
middle third of the 
tail, which is marked 
by a ring of black 
spots, the colours 
following the same 
arrangement as in the 
red-faced Agapornis. 
It is about the same 
size as the red-face, 
but is hardier, and 
will even bear winter- 
ing out of doors in 
this country if pro- 
vided with a snug 
sleeping-place secure 
from the attacks of 
those plagues to all 
bird-keepers, the 
mice, at whose door 
may be laid half the 

PASSERINE OR BLUE-WINGED PARRAKEETS (Psitlacus fasserinus). mishaps of the aviary. 
Unlike the last 
species it has bred freely in confinement, and is a pretty and lively little bird, that is 
to say, when enjoying comparative freedom in a good-sized garden aviary, for in a 
cage it passes most of its time dozing, unless when satisfying its appetite, which 
it is sometimes apt to exceed, probably from lack of anything else to do. Canary 
seed and millet are the best food for the litthke Madagascar parrots, but should be 
supplemented with a few oats when there are a number of young to be fed, for the 
latter have enormous appetites and are continually shrieking for food, while the 
female is extremely exacting in this respect when engaged in the engrossing task 
of incubation, during which she rarely leaves her charge, and is fed by the male with 
seed disgorged from the crop. 

The peach-faced love-bird (Agafornis roseicollis) is a very charming species that 
bears a general likeness to the red-faced, but is rather larger ; the mask is pink rather 
than vermilion, and the beak is white with a greenish tinge, but in every other respect 
it closely resembles its congener, with which it is a denizen of the south-eastern and 
western parts of Africa. It does not, however, appear to be quite as common, and 
until lately commanded a very high price in the market. At present the cost of a pair 
has fallen from £7 or £8 to £3, at which last figure it is cheap, for no more delight- 
ful parrot can be found. Tame and familiar, it will go fo nest at once, in cage or 
aviary, without the slightest trouble, rearing two broods a year, which will also nest 
the following season, so that some amateurs have been able to obtain peach-faced 
love-birds in captivity to the fourth and fifth generation. The greatest difficulty is to 
secure a veritable pair, as the sexes are exactly alike in outward appearance, and two 
males or two females caged together will comport themselves exactly like a genuine 
pair, so that the only way to tell whether the couple are really husband and wife is to 
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watch whether after a due term of nesting any eggs make their appearance, and if 
they do whether they are fertile. These peach-faced parrakeets are somewhat noisy 
little birds, but their chatter is not disagreeable, and the male has a decided song 
which is far pleasanter to listen to than that of a caged skylark, for instance, or a 
canary that indulges in the production of ‘‘ high” notes, as so many of those yellow- 
coated friends of one’s youth are in the habit of doing. The way they have of 
bobbing their tails up and down every time they give utterance to a note is very 
curious, and looks for all the world as if they were beating time to their own music. 

Canary and millet-seed is the most 
suitable food for the peach-faces, which 
may also be allowed some oats when they 
are engaged in feeding their young, and 
some of them are partial to boiled maize ; 
but great care must be taken that this is 
not allowed to get sour, in which state it 
quickly disagrees. There is, perhaps, not 
so much romance attached to the history of 
the peach-faces as there is to that of some 
other members of the family, for they are 
very matter-of-fact in all their ways, and 
go about the chief object of their existence 
with an amount of sang-froid that marks 
them at once as thoroughly practical little 
people. 

The blue-winged love-bird (Agapornis 
passerina) is an exceedingly charming little 
bird, very abundant in its native country, 
South America, and very frequently im- 
ported : it has bred in the writer’s aviary, 
and in those of other amateurs, some of 
whom give it a bad character, but the 
writer has always found it most amiable 
and inoffensive with other birds. With 
him it was always kept in a large bird- 
room, not overcrowded, and what its de- 
portment might be in other and less 
favourable circumstances he cannot say. 
It is about the same size as the Mada- 
gascar, and is strongly gregarious in its 
habits, as much so as the budgerigar, to 
which we shall come presently, and quite 
a number of them may be kept together, 
not only without disagreement but greatly 
to the benefit of these beautiful little birds. 
They are very easy to keep, living almost 
entirely on millet, to which oats should 
be added when there are any young to BUDGERIGARS OR AUSTRALIAN LOVE-BIRDS. 
be fed. 

The eggs are round and white, and from five to eight in number ; incubation lasts, 
as well as could be ascertained, from seventeen to eighteen days, and two broods, 
sometimes three, are produced in the season, which begins in November and 
terminates in February or March when the birds begin to moult. Individual blue- 
wings, however, vary considerably in their habits, some accommodating themselves to 
the changed climatic conditions among which they are placed, while others, more 
conservative, doggedly adhere to old times and customs in spite of the inconveniences 
inseparable from their inflexibility of disposition. 

Every one knows the little parrakeet, often called the Australian love-bird, but 
which rejoices in such a multiplicity of names, among which may be mentioned that by 
which it is most usually known in England, namely, budgerigar (JA/e/ospittacus 
undulatus), undulated grass parrakeet, zebra and shell parrot, warbling-grass- 
parrakeet, &c. It is of a different shape to those already mentioned, being of 
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slimmer build, and having a longer tail, which, contrary to most illustrations that 
purpose to represent it, is not forked. It is a somewhat difficult bird to describe, but 
may in a general way be said to be of a bright green colour, with a primrose head, 
blue tail, and neck, back, and wings copiously marked with undulating alternate 
bands of greyish black and yellow. The sexes are alike in appearance, but the male 
can be easily distinguished by his blue cere, as the naked membrane surrounding the 
nostrils is technically called ; the same part in the female being cream or brown, the 
latter when she is about to nest. The young want the primrose front, the undulations 
extending all over the head. These birds are not to be trusted among smaller and 
more defenceless species, whose legs they are very apt to break, and that, too, where 
no offence has been given, but from apparent wanton mischief. 
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Comparatively few budgerigars are now imported from Australia, but many 
thousands are bred on the Continent of Europe, and when sent over here are described 
as ‘‘imported” by the dealers. As a rule, such birds are worthless or pretty nearly 
so, owing to in-breeding and allowing the birds to go to nest too young, by which the 
stamina of the race rapidly deteriorates, and the offspring are unable, when they moult 
to reproduce their feathers, and indeed sometimes never develop the quills of the 
wings and tail at all, but leave the nest utterly incapable of flight. Birds so afflicted 
are said to have ‘‘ French moult,” as the disease first manifested itself in some con- 
tinental ‘‘ perrucheries,” where thousands of these little birds were raised every year. 
Such budgerigars are often advertised at as low a figure as three shillings a pair, 
but good birds still command a remunerative price, and are readily saleable at 
from ten to fifteen shillings a pair, if offered in the bird papers a few at a time. 
It is a curious and suggestive fact, that although budgerigars have only been 
regularly kept for breeding for a comparatively short period, a pale yellow variety or 
sport has been obtained, and another which is stated to be of an entirely blue colour 
has been announced, but not as yet exhibited at shows ; there is, however, not much 
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doubt that in time there will be as many established varieties of this favourite species 
as there are of canaries, providing, of course, that the provoking disease already 
alluded to as French moult can be kept in abeyance, or at least cured when it has 
manifested itself. The first pair of budgerigars ever imported into England were 
disposed of for the sum of £25, according to Dr. Russ, and for a long time they re- 
mained at a very high figure, thirty or forty shillings a pair. Any small hollow log, 
cocoa-nut husk, or even box will do for these birds to breed in. They make no nest, 
but lay their eggs on the bare wood, and, if allowed, will keep on breeding throughout 
the year; but it is this over-production, to which the stimulating nature of their 
food—chiefly canary-seed—im- 
pels them, that French moult is 
mainly due. 

Passing from the love-birds 
proper and their allies the budge- 
rigars, we find another peculiar 
little group, of which the hanging 
parrakeets of India and Ceylon 
are typical examples. These little 
creatures have, as a rule, neither 
the elegant shape nor the agree- 
able colours of the love-birds, 
and are moreover nectivorous in 
their habits in their wild state, 
that is to say, they subsist for 
the most part on the nectar of 
the flowers that abound in their 
native woods, and are less readily 
reconciled to life behind the con- 
fining bars of a cage than many 
of their congeners. Nevertheless 
they can be kept, and are even 
occasionally seen at shows, the 
best diet for them in captivity 
appearing to be rice boiled in 
milk and well sweetened with 
Demerara sugar, to which is 
added a certain portion of ripe 
fruit, sponge cake, and ants’ 
eggs. 

The blue-crowned hanging 
parrakeet (Loriculus galgulus) 
from Malacca and the Ceylonese 
hanging parrakeet (Z. asiaticus) 
are the species most frequently 
met with in confinement ; but the 
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j natural size. 
onotus) also sometimes appears 


in the bird market, and one or two species more. Not much is known of these birds 
even in their wild state, as for the most part they inhabit the fastnesses of dense 
tropical forests, where they pass the greater portion of their lives clinging to the rich 
blossoms at the summits of the trees, where but for their shrill cries they would 
readily escape notice. Regular acrobats, it is a matter of indifference to them whether 
they sit on a perch in the ordinary attitude, or whether they hang head-downwards 
from it, which last is their ordinary posture when asleep; and if several of them are 
kept together in a cage they will hang side by side for hours together from the roof, 
and in this extraordinary position will caress and feed each other as assiduously as 
other love-birds will in the usual attitude. 

There is another and apparently numerous group of dwarf parrots of which even 
less is known than of the hanging parrakeets, namely, the pigmy parrots of New 
Guinea, which comprise the very least members of the order, some species described 
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by the late John Gould in his monumental work on the birds of New Guinea and 
the adjacent islands actually measuring under two inches in length, or less than a 
European wren. These veritable pigmies are most magnificently clothed, and vie 
with the birds of paradise of their native land in the gorgeous colouring of their 
small persons ; they are true parrots in shape, and by no means parrakeets, for they 
have the comparatively large broad head and short rounded tails of the Psittaci, but 
unlike them appear for the most part to be honey-feeders. Very little is known, how- 
ever, of their habits in the wild state and whether they can or not be preserved alive 
in captivity ; but no doubt as their native land gets more opened up to cofmmerce and 
the outside world, some enterprising person will be found to attempt their importation. 

It is curious that the largest as well as the smallest parrots should hail from the 
same part of the world, but the goliath aratoo, or gigantic black cockatoo, which is 
larger than a raven, and the iiny red-capped green parrot, which is less than a wren, 
are both natives of New Guinea, while the unmistakable likeness in form that exists 
between them lends colour to the notion that they have been evolved during a long 
course of ages from one original stock. On the whole the dwarf parrots, whether 
love-birds proper or not, are far more desirable inmates of the aviary than their 
larger relations, whose loud cries and destructive habits make the keeping of them 
anything but an unmixed joy; while the pretty ways, harmonious colouring, and 
moderate, or in some cases actually pleasing notes of the smaller species render them 
favourites with all fanciers of foreign birds, to whose most favourable notice they are 
here accordingly recommended. 
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THE LOSS OF THE “VANITY.” 
By MARY GAUNT. 


OU don’t care. Oh! Susy, you don’t care!” 

‘* But I do,” she sobbed. ‘* You know, you know 
I care.” 

They were standing on a jutting headland looking 
away out over the Southern Ocean, and the sea, blue 
and calm as the sky above, stretched out before them. 
Behind them were the low forest-clad ranges that 
bounded the coast line, shutting out the lonely selec- 
tion from the rest of the colony of Victoria, and the 
only sign of human habitation was the weather-board 
farmhouse the girl called home. Even that was hardly 
visible from where they stood, hidden as it was by the 
swell of the hill, and alone here with this man, alone 
with the sea and sky around her, with the soft south 

wind blowing among her curls, with the plaintive cry of the seagulls in her ears, 
the salt savour of the sea in her nostrils, she was sorely tempted to throw off the 
trammels of her education, to do the thing her heart prompted her to do, to tell this 
man he was dearer, as she felt in her heart he was dearer, than anything on earth. 
But so much stood in the way. For twenty years she had lived secluded in this lonely 
corner of the earth, all her thoughts, her hopes, her fears bounded by the horizon of 
her own home and the narrow limits of the township just five miles away on the other 
side of the ranges. And now this sailor man, brought home by her young apprentice 
brother, had come into her life bringing new thoughts, new ideas, new—she whispered 
it to herself with a hot blush—hopes. 

Five-and-twenty years ago now Angus Mackie and his wife had emigrated from 
the cold and stormy western isles of Scotland to this sunny South land, and they had 
brought with them to their new home the stern faith of the old Puritan, the rigid 
adherence to the old rules, the hard, straitlaced life, and so had they brought up the 
children that grew up around their hearth. And Susy was the eldest, Susy with the 
blue eyes and rose-leaf complexion and waving chestnut hair. So pretty she was, this 
daughter of the South, it hardly seemed possible she could be the child of the stern 
Puritan parents, and yet she had grown up in their ways, grave and obedient, walking 
in the narrow path set so straight before her, without a question and without a doubt. 
Never for one moment had she looked over the hedges with which she was set about 
—hardly had she realized there were hedges—and now this man had come like a fresh 
breeze from the sea, and he had taught her—what had he not taught her? At his 
glance all the passion born of the blue skies, and the bright sunlight, and the warm 
breezes of her native land awoke to life and filled her heart with thoughts and long- 
ings, that she, untutored and ignorant of the world’s ways, hardly understood. Only 
she leaned against the rock that cropped up out of the hillside and pressed up against 
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it till the hard stone marked her hands. Perhaps the physical pain brought her some 
rest from the mental disquietude which was so new to her. 

The man who stood beside her was a sailor every inch of him. Not handsome 
perhaps, but certainly good-looking, with honest blue eyes and a steadfast, strong 
face. A man who had read and thought, and even though now at five-and-twenty 
he was but second mate of the Vanity, had lived his life to some purpose, for the 
fates had been against him; it had been an uphill struggle always, and in uphill 
struggles we have little time for the niceties of life. And now this girl, this dainty, 
fair, feminine thing had come across his path like a gleam of the sunshine of her own 
land, and when he felt he had fairly won her, his very honesty set a barrier in his 
way. 

“You know I care,” she sobbed. She would have used a stronger word but 
shyness prevented her, and she put her face down on her clasped hands and sobbed 
aloud. 

‘* If you love me,” he said, deliberately ; he was not shy now, though he turned 
his face from her bowed head and looked away over the sea sparkling in the No- 
vember sunshine, ‘‘if you love me what is there in God’s name to stand between 
us?” 

‘* That,” -she said, in a whisper, ‘‘ just that.” 

‘What ?” 

She lifted up her head now and looked away at the sea too, but she did not see it, 
for her eyes were misty with tears. And he did not see that for he too looked sea- 
ward. Far too deeply moved were they to look each other in the face. 

‘“ You know,” she said; and in her voice the trace of the Scotch accent which still 
lingered there, inherited from her father, was softened by the Australian drawl, which, 
whatever other folks might think sounded infinitely sweet in Harper’s ears, ‘‘ you 
know,” she repeated again, ‘‘ you know ;” and there was an appeal in the soft voice, 
a prayer that he would not force her too far. 

But he had gone too far for pity. In plain words she had told him she loved him, 
and in plain words now would he have named the bar that she had set up between 
them. 

‘*What is it?” he asked, and his voice sounded cold and hard, ‘‘in heaven's name 
what is it?” 

‘“You know,” she hesitated, ‘‘it is written—that—that we shall have no—no 
dealings—with—with the unrighteous.” 

‘*Am I unrighteous ?” he asked bitterly. ‘* How am I unrighteous ?” 

‘* You are an unbeliever. You—you told me so yourself. You don’t believe in 
heaven or-—or—hell—or—or-——” 

‘*In heaven or hell, don’t 1? You know, Susy—good Lord !—Susy, you know 
you can make this world one or the other for me.” 

** Don’t—don’t,” she implored. ‘‘I mean you don’t think enough about your 
eternal salvation.” 

**Child, how can I? This world is hard enough to get on in, God knows, how 
can I worry about the next? Who knows? there mayn’t be a next.” 

‘* There is, there is!" she cried, eagerly. ‘‘Oh! if you would only repent while 
there is yet time—if you would only repent and be saved!” 

** Oh, child, child, is there anything in the world I would not do for your sweet 
face?” 

‘* Not for me—oh, not for me! Because—because 

He put up his hand to stop her. The religious phrases that she had been 
accustomed to from her youth up and that came naturally to her tongue hurt him 
somehow as the foul-mouthed conversation of the fo’c’sle had never hurt him. From 
her lips he would not if he could help himself hear the phrases he had been accustomed 
to laugh at as canting and hypocritical. 

**Don’t dear, don’t. I know what you are going to say. It is no good. We 
are so different altogether. I can’t believe—as you believe—I cannot. I'll do my 
best to be a good man—I’ll never lie to you or F 


” 








**It is no use,” she moaned, ‘‘no use at all. We cannot prevail by our own 
strength.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

‘* Belief is not a matter of will,” he said, ‘‘ or I would believe just to please you— 
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just because I want you more than anything in the wide world. All I can do is to be 
honest and tell you i can’t believe. It need never make any difference to you, dear, 
never, never.” 

The girl laid her face down on the hard rock again. 

‘* And if—and if—next time your ship goes past here you were to fall from the 
mast, and be drowned, you think—you think you would just go out like a fire—that 
—that would be all.” 

He kicked a stone till it fell over the edge of the cliff and they could hear it going 
by leaps and bounds into the sea a hundred feet below. 

‘*And you think,” he said, ‘‘1 shall be eternally damned, tormented in fire and 
brimstone for ever and ever. Upon my word, Susy, mine is the kinder fate.” 

‘* 1 can’t bear to think of it, | can’t bear to think of it!” she cried. ‘*Oh! Ben! 
Ben ! I can’t bear it.” 

He made a step forward then and caught her in his arms. How could he resist 
the upturned face and the sweet blue eyes brimming with tears. Puritan she might 
be, the old Covenanter blood might be strong as ever, but she loved him—there was 
little doubt of that, and he clasped her close in his arms and cavered her face with 
kisses. 

‘* What does it matter, dear, what does it matter? Let the future take care of 
itself.” 

She tried to wrench herself from his embrace then. 

‘*No, no, it is for eternity. I can’t, I can’t.” 

‘** Susy,” he caught both her hands in his, ‘‘ do you love me?” 

** You know I do.” 

‘* Better than any one in the world?’ 

‘* Yes.” She whispered it under her breath, as if afraid of her own temerity. 

‘* Then listen. You shall do as you like with me. Ill give up the sea, darling. 
I'll take up a selection here, you shall teach me your creed and I’ll do my best to 
believe. There, my little girl, will that satisfy you? Who knows, in time I may 
become as respectable a psalm-singer as that holy swab, Clement Scott, your father’s 
so fond of quoting. The beggar’s got a tenderness for you, hasn’t he, Susy? Why 
the first week I was here I was wild with jealousy of the canting brute!” 

Gently but firmly she drew herself out of his encircling arms and leaned up drearily 
against the rock again. 

** Clement Scott,” she said, and there was a hopeless ring in her voice that went 
to his heart like a knife, ‘‘ Clement Scott is a true Christian man, he is father’s friend 
and—and—oh !—” with a sudden burst of passion, ‘‘ I know—I know he is the better 
man.” 

Ben Harper said nothing, only moved a step or two further seaward. What 
could he say? The girl loved him, he saw that she loved him well and truly, 
but she did not love him well enough. She wanted to put him aside, as her 
training taught her she ought to put aside all the pleasures of this life, all the sunshine 
and laughter of life, as things hurtful to her soul’s salvation. And because she was 
young, because she had been born under sunny, laughter-loving skies, his love came 
to her with a cruel temptation, and because of its very strength, because of the pain 
it cost her, she would put it aside as a thing wrongful and wicked. He looked at the 
silent little figure in its pink gingham frock leaning up against the rock with head 
bowed down on its clasped hands. Dimly he understood the struggle that was going 
on in her breast, and clearly too he foresaw the inevitable end. Her very love for him 
was an argument against him. Never, never never !—the booming sea on the rocks 
below seemed to take up the refrain—would this woman be wife of his, never, never, 
never ; the play was played out. Down through the vista of years he looked and saw 
her the wife of the man he hated—the man who was to him’ the very incarnation of 
hypocrisy and cant. He saw the hard loveless life; he saw the lines growing in the 
fair young face that was so dear to him ; he saw stern Duty take the place of Love; 
he saw her life grow hard and narrow ; he read in her face the bitterness of unfulfilled 
hopes and the longing, the unutterable longing for something that might not be put 
into w ords, and a great pity for her filled his heart. Not for worlds would he add to 
her pain. She had come into his life, a dainty, fair, tender thing, and he had only 
hurt her ; by his own pain he gauged hers. 

A step forward and he was looking down at the snow-white breakers thundering 
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at the foot of the cliff. The sea was his home, the cruel, fickle sea, he would go back 
to it and leave the woman he loved in peace. What right had he to come into her life 
to spoil it? He would go back whence he came and all should be as it had been before. 
Go back ?—ah ! we none of us can go back ; surely the Greeks of old were right when 
they said that not even Omnipotence itself can alter the past. | For him he felt, as he 
watched the white gulls wheel about the face of the inaccessible cliff, there could be no 
comfort. He had gotten a hurt that would last him a lifetime, but for her—surely he 
had not hurt her irredeemably. 

Very slowly he walked back to her side again, and laid a hand on her shoulder. 

‘* Susy,” he said, and he strove with all his strength to banish from his voice all 
else but kindness, ‘‘ are you—do you—are you going to marry Clement Scott ?” 

But she would not raise her face. 

‘* My father—he—I mean—” and so low was her voice, he had to stoop his head to 
hear, ‘‘ father said I should—he is a God-fearing man—my father said I—I should 
beware that I chose—the—the better man. It—it—would be for my soul’s 
salvation.” 

‘* Susy—Susy, child, I would not harm you, not for all this world or the next could 
give me. See now, my darling, I must go and leave you, must I?” 

She raised her face now, and the bright sunlight showed it to him white and 
strained. She was paying for her love if ever woman was. It went to his heart to 
see her quivering lips, to read in her eyes that voiceless appeal to him, not to tempt 
her beyond her strength. 

‘** My poor little girl!” 

He put out his arms and drew her close to his breast again, and at the sound of his 
voice, at the tender touch of his hands, she broke down—broke down and cried 
passionately with her face hidden on his shoulder. He pushed back her hat and some 
strands of her hair fell loose across his hand. He held it lightly and tenderly, noting 
how it shone in the sunlight, noting that it looked like spun gold. 

** Don’t cry like that, my darling, it breaks my heart to hear you.” 

But he knew there was no hope for him in those tears. There was resignation, 
heart-broken resignation to the inevitable, but not a touch of yielding, not a spark of 
hope for him. 

** My poor little girl!” he said again. ‘‘ My poor little girl!” 

‘* It is my poor boy, I think,” she sobbed, ‘‘if you care, my poor, poor Ben!” 

She was so close and yet so far, so very far away from him. 

** Susy, child, I can’t bear this,” his voice was hoarse with the passion now that he 
could not keep under control, ‘‘ you must let me go—now.” 

She raised her face and looked with her tear-dimmed eyes straight into his. 

‘** Ben, Ben, I love you, I w#// tell you this once whether it’s right or wrong. I love 
you, I love you, I love you!” And she flung her arms round his neck, and drawing down 
his face to her own covered it with kisses, hot passionate kisses in which the future, 
which for her stretched away into an eternity, was forgotten. 

‘*T must go. Susy, Susy, if you will not have me, in pity’s name let me go!” 

‘*Go then, go, my darling.” 

She drew herself out of his arms firmly, sadly, and they stood for a moment looking 
into each other’s eyes, only for a moment though, then with a long-drawn sigh she 
turned away and covered her face with her hands. He stood a little apart and took a 
long farewell to all his hopes. Would the picture ever fade from his mind, he 
wondered. There it all lay before him, blue sea and sky and dark bushland, and the 
only living thing visible the trembling girl in her simple pink frock, her face hidden in 
her hands, and the sunlight bringing out lines of gold in her fair hair. So it ended—his 
month-old romance. To-day he must go back to the old dull routine that makes up 
the sum of a sailor’s life and this brief madness must be but a tender memory of the 
past. 

** Susy,” he whispered, ‘‘ Susy,” but the little figure never raised its head. 

‘* Susy, won’t you wish me goodbye. Say something to me before I go. Must I 

ro?” 

. He had no hope she would change her mind. He had learned her steadfastness 
only too well in the last four weeks, only he asked because it gave him the faintest 
shadow of an excuse for stopping at her side. 

** Yes, go, go!” And the command was almost prayerful in its intensity. 
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‘¢ But—but—one word—one word—you—you—” 

‘‘ God bless you! God keep you! Go, go!” 

He turned away then, away from the bright water sparkling in the sunlight, away 
from the woman he loved with all his strength; but a chimera, it seemed to him, a 
vague fancy, stood between them, but it was stronger than iron bars, and with a 
heavy sigh he turned his face towards the dark ranges and went down to the township 
five miles beyond. 


The good ship Vanity had lain three long months at Port Melbourne pier, but 
they were weighing anchor at last. Standing there on the poop, the second mate 
listened sadly enough to the chanting of the men as they walked slowly round the 
capstan. There was almost a wail in the tune though the words were the essence of 
commonplaceness, and related how the singers had courted Sally Brown for seven years, 
and when she had proved obdurate, with great complacency had taken her daughter 
instead. 

“ Seven long years I courted Sally, 
Ay, ay, roll and go! 
Seven long years and she wouldn’t marry, 
Spend my money on Sally Brown.” 


” 


‘*Ay! ay!” it rose loud and clear above the noise of the busy pier, above the 
voices of the men at work there, above the creaking and groaning of the crane that 
was loading the great iron tank that lay next them, ‘‘ay! ay! roll and go!” Yes, 
he was going now, leaving all the sunshine of his life behind him, the best part of his 
life and, —— 

‘* Now then, mister, bear a hand there, ain’t there longshore lubbers enough wi’out 
you?” 

‘““Ay! ay! roll and go!” It was only another way of saying ‘‘ Blessed be 
drudgery,” only a reminder that work is a universal panacea for all ills and heart- 
aches. And after all the second mate of a sailing-ship is not likely to have much time 
for idle dreams—regretful or otherwise—for the life of such men is monotonous enough ; 
and two days later when they had come through the Rip, and were out in the 
Southern Ocean sailing along eastward, there was little enough to remind Ben Harper 
of the events of a week before. True it was on this stern, forbidding coast lay the 
Mackie selection ; it was over this expanse of sea they two had stood and looked when 
they said farewell—he had even heard tell that the lights from their cottage window, 
the bright glow from the kitchen fire, were plainly visible to ships at sea, so close was 
she. And he wondered to himself should he see those lights to-night. Hardly. He lay 
there in his bunk and listened to the row in the rigging. Things had not mended 
evidently since he went below. Gone was the summer and the bright November sun- 
shine, the wind from the south was coming up cold and chill, and the prospect of four 
hours to-night on a very cold, wet, bleak poop was anything but inviting. 

‘* It’s just going eight bells, sir.” 

He scrambled out of his bunk and into some clothes and oilskins, and was standing 
alongside the mate under the lee of the weather cloth in the rigging by the time the 
watch got aft. They were the average crew of a sailing ship, men from every nation 
under the sun, and as they passed slowly round the capstan, their shoulders hunched to 
their ears, each man answered sullenly to his name. Not that they bore the second 
mate any ill-will, but Jack ashore spends his last weeks in riotous living and suffers a 
slow recovery for the first few days of the voyage. Besides the night was bitter cold, 
the wind that whistled shrilly through the rigging already bore on its chill breath drops 
of icy rain ; there was no prospect of things mending, and after the hot summer days 
at Port Melbourne extra wraps—indeed any clothes in the fo’c’sle beyond what each 
man stood up in—were conspicuous by their absence. Merchant Jack is a thriftless 
beggar at best, and who could have foreseen wintry weather like this ? 

** Andersen ! ” called the mate as a tall, fair-haired Swede, his hairy breast bare to the 
cold night air, stepped forward. 

*¢ Sir.” 

**Muntz!” 

“err.” 

** Reed!” 

“vie aa.” 
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** Portross !” 

** Sah-h.” 

What a motley crew they were! Swedes and Germans, cockneys and niggers, 
they passed on till the two watches had answered to their names, and the last man was 
a Russian Finn, black-haired and swarthy, with a flat face and eyes like a Tartar. 

‘* They Finns,” said the bo’sun confidentially to Harper, ‘‘ is just pisen. Never 
knew no ship come to any good as carried ’em.” 

‘*Pooh!” said the second mate who was not troubled with superstitious fears ; 
besides the bo’sun made the same remark every time the watches were mustered, then 
he shouted, ‘‘ Relieve the wheel and look out. Keep yourselves handy there, the 
watch.” 

** She’s got the main to’g’Il’nts’le on, mister,” said the mate, ‘‘and the outer jib. 
It’s been like this all the watch, steady enough. The sea’s getting up a bit, and having 
the spanker set makes her steer so badly, but the old man wouldn’t let me douse it ;” 
and muttering something about the ‘‘glass going right down into the hold” the 
oil-skinned figure departed down the companion. 

It was dark, very dark indeed, for though the moon was nearly full, heavy clouds 
obscured the sky, and only now and then she managed to pierce them, showing as clear 
as day the deserted wet decks—for the watch had all stowed away—the few sails set, 
arid just under the foot of the foresail the lookout man banging his arms to and fro 
to keep himself warm. 

The ‘second mate paced briskly up and down the poop, for’ard was the lookout 
man, aft the man at the wheel, they three seemed to compose the whole ship’s com- 
pany and it gave him for a moment a sense of loneliness. Hardly a week ago and 
he had hoped for such different things. He had lost nothing, nothing ; he told himself 
so over and over again as he drew his oilskins close around him, and yet there was a 
sense of Joss in his life, a great and terrible loss. She would be nothing to him, the 
girl he loved so well, she would marry Clement Scott, she had as good as told him 
so,—because—because he was the better man. The better man—the better man— 
the words formed themselves into a sort of rhythm that his steps kept time to—‘‘ the 
better man, the better man.” 

** Binnacle light’s goin’ hout, sir, 
sad thoughts. 

** Below there. One of you boys trim this light.” 

Young Angus Mackie answered his hail, unshipped the light, and lingered for a 
moment. 

** We'll be right aboard t’auld place in an hour or two, sir.” 

‘* What ?” 

**]T was sayin’ that goin’ on this tack we'll be awfu’ close in shore. Ye could 
pretty nigh chuck a biscuit in at the kitchen door. I wonder if they'll be thinkin’ o’ 
us.” 

‘*E—h—h ?” muttered Harper, for had not his thoughts been taking the same 
road, though not for worlds would he have owned it. 

** lm thinkin’ Susy will. Ye see I’m thinkin’ Susy was a bit gone —- 

‘* You boy, trim that lamp,” said Harper angrily. ‘* Look here, my lad, you just 
keep your tongue lashed amidships and don’t go gassing about things that don’t 
concern you in the least or you and I’ll part brass rags.” 

The boy scurried below and returned with the lamp retrimmed. He slipped the 
light into the binnacle and looked doubtfully at the second mate. It was dull and he 
was inclined to talk, but after his late rebuff hardly dared. Harper began to pace 
up and down again and the boy stowed himself under the lee of the house volunteer- 
ing the information as he passed the mate. 

** Bo’sun says the wind’s goin’ to shift ahead.” 

** You be hanged, and the bo’sun too!” 

But before an hour had gone by he was obliged to acknowledge that the bo’sun’s 
weather prophecies were very correct, for the wind shifted point after point till it was 
right ahead and blowing half a gale. Harper looked aloft and noted the clouds 
scurrying across the sky. Heavier and heavier they were growing to wind’ard. 

** By Jove!” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ we’re in for a nasty night.” 

Suddenly the lookout man reported, ‘‘ Light right ahead, sir.” 

Harper stepped forward to the skylight and peered down into the cabin dimly 
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lighted by an oil lamp. It was a bare enough little place at best but it looked comfort 
itself as contrasted with the wet decks above. The skipper was lying on a settee 
sound asleep, one hairy arm thrown out, and on the table meditatively surveying him 
was Dinah, the ship’s cat. 

‘* Hallo there!” reported the mate through the skylight, ‘‘ light right ahead, sir.” 

Very lazily he rolled off the sofa, scared puss out of her senses by a rough sweep 
of his hand, and came up on deck. 

‘‘ Great Scott!” he growled, ‘‘ what a night!” Then he tooka squint through his 
night glasses. 

‘*Oh, yes, mister,” he said, ‘‘ that’s all right. It’s just a small light—a leading 
mark for the small craft going into the creek there for lime. Fixed white light, I 
heard of it the day before we left. It’s deep water right up. We'll go right in, 
mister, and make a long board of it on the next tack.” 

The moon was completely hidden now and both men hanging over the break of 
the poop could see nothing but the bright light right ahead. 

‘Tt looks small, sir,” ventured Harper, taking another look through his glasses. 

‘* Didn’t I tell ye it was small? If ye will be for ever a 

Harper still looked steadily through his glasses. 

‘* By the Lord! sir, that looks uncommonly like a line of breakers! There—to 

ort!” 
The skipper made one hesitating step forward, and then the truth flashed on him 
like lightning. 

‘* Great Scott!” he cried again, ‘‘so itis!” Call allhands. Hands ’bout ship!” 
Then he turned to the man at the wheel, who was the Russian Finn the bo’sun 
objected to as unlucky, ‘‘ Keep her clean full for stays.” 

The men came tumbling out from the holes and corners where they had stowed 
away, and the watch below came up growling audibly at having their rest disturbed, 
but none apparently understanding the danger of the situation. It is all in the day’s 
work that a sailor should be disturbed before he has had more than a taste of the 
bliss of sleep. The wild tumbling waters and the shrieking wind told them no tale, 
they only thought the wind had gone round and freshened a bit since they went below. 

Harper standing on the fife rail at the cro’jack braces could have told them a 
different story. Clearly he saw the danger. There ahead, a little to leeward, were 
the long line of breakers, even in this pitchy darkness he could see their white foam- 
topped crests against the inky water ; he fancied that even above the roaring of the 
wind through the rigging he could distinguish the crash with which they flung 
themselves hungrily against the rocks, the long-drawn sob as of disappointment with 
which they fell back into the sea again, there to gather strength fora fresh onslaught. 
Above them was the loom of the land showing only like thick cloud bank against the 
horizon, and the bright light beckoning, it seemed, with friendly hands. 

** Ready about!” shouted the skipper. 

‘*O—o—oh, o—o—oh, o—o—oh!” sang the men at the braces in mournful 
monotone. Bang went the wet sail against the mast, and the second mate from his 
vantage point watched her slowly come up to wind. Slowly—slowly—the towering 
seas came pouring aboard—she took it in by the deck house by ton loads, and the men 
all hung on to the nearest thing handy for dear life. Slowly, slowly, her nose came 
up to the wind. Would she go round? Would she? Would she? 

‘*Gummy !” he heard the bo’sun’s voice near him in the darkness, and above all 
the din ; ‘‘ she is a blanked old bathing machine, ain’t she ?” 

Nobody disputed the fact. Would she come round? Would she? Would she? 
Surely she was coming. 

Then there was a pause for a brief second. Every man in that pause, it seemed, 
re:lized the gravity of the situation. 

By Jingo! Will she come? Will she not ? 

Then the hoarse voice of the skipper broke in. 

‘*Up with your helm, hard up! Flatten in your head sheets! Haul in your 
weather cro’jack brace !” 

** Jammed, by G—d!” said the bo’sun, taking a squint over the side at the racing 
water and the ship rolling helplessly in the trough of the seas, ‘‘ jammed, by G—d! like 
Jackson’s cat.” 

The ship was in irons. ‘* Would they ever get out of this fix?” thought Harper as he 
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listened to the skipper shouting orders to the man at the wheel, as she gathered 
sternway and heard the Russian Finn’s hoarse ‘‘ Helm’s amidships, sir,” in reply. He 
was a plucky old man, old Alick MacDonald, given to carrying on as long as he dared, 
which was a good deal longer than most men would have dared, and his second mate 
had seen him in some very tight places already, but his good luck had always stood 
him in good stead, would it hold good once more ? 

Gradually the ship paid off, slowly her nose came round, and Harper, looking at the 
foaming line of breakers, thought how perilously close they were. But—but—surely 
after all she would come through scot free, a moment more—only a moment more. 
The moon came from behind the heavy clouds paling the light ashore before her 
bright rays, and showing them just for a second the seething white water all around. 
So close was the danger, every man held his breath. 

‘* We're clear!” The words were on Harper’s lips, then—crash—the ship struck 
with a sickening shock that shook her from stem to stern, and brought down the 
foreto’g’Il’ mast from aloft with all its tackle and strewed the decks with wreckage. 
In a moment the men had dropped the ropes and rushed as one man aft to be clear of 
the falling top hamper. 

** Stand fast, men, stand fast!” sung out Harper. ‘‘ Where are you off to there ?” 

** Well,” growled the bo’sun, who still stood by the second mate, ‘‘hell’s the next 
port if you ask me!” And his companion could not but wonder at his coolness. He 
too, clinging for life, realized that the good ship Vanity was a total wreck, and as he 
realized it, he raised his eyes and saw the light, which had been their guiding star till 
now, go suddenly out and leave all the cliff in pitchy darkness. 

Crash went the ship again, bumping heavily and bringing down more hamper 
from aloft to add to the confusion on deck, and sea after sea swept cver her. The two 
men scrambled aft, and above the thunder of the seas that fell aboard and the roar of 
the breakers that were not to be disappointed of their prey, heard the skipper shouting 
orders for the launching of the life-boat. It seemed to Harper no boat could live in 
such a raging sea, of a surety no boat could land on such a coast—at least not the coast 
as he knew it, the coast where was the Mackie selection—and the Mackie selection 
was somewhere hereabouts, you might see the light of their kitchen fire from Good 
God! it came upon him like a flash—was that the light that had led them to 
destruction ? 

But there was no time for questions like that. The idea passed through his mind 
as he heard the skipper shout, 

** Port watch, rig tackles! Starboard watch, see port life-boat all clear for going 
out!” 

The raging wind and sea seemed to have gone down for a moment, now they had 
accomplished their end. The moon came out again, and he saw the watch at the 
skidds and the tall figure of the first mate as he stood on the boat ripping off the 
covering with asheath knife. One step forward he made to go to his assistance when 
there rose a towering wall of dark water to wind ‘ard. 

‘* Stand from under—stand from under!” yelled every throat, but it was too late. 
It was doubtful if they heard, it was certain they had no time to get away. The wave 
came on resistlessly, and when the water had passed over them, boat and skidds, part 
of the bulwarks, the first mate and half the starboard watch had been swept away. 
There was a wailing cry above the roar of the seas, but it was impossible to say who 
had gone. 

‘** Gone to port,” muttered the bo’sun, ‘‘ an’ darned quick too!” And that was their 
requiem, for now it was each man for himself. The old skipper’s voice was silent, and 
the second mate feared he too must have been carried overboard by the last sea. 

** Jump for a blue light,” he said to a boy next him, who was clinging to the broken 
skylight, ‘‘ they’re in the locker in the cabin.” 

The lad hesitated, then swung himself down, and in a minute or so returned 
clambering back through the skylight holding two blue lights in his hand. He struck 
the end of one and illuminated the whole place with the ghastly glare. The Vanity, 
but a few minutes before a trim, smart ship, lay there on the reef a total wreck. The 
bright light showed her broken bulwarks with the seas making clean sweeps through 
them, the decks one mass of wreckage in hopeless confusion, cordage and rigging, 
splintered yards and shattered deckhouse, all alike had suffered a sea change. The 
foremast and the mainmast were gone and their stumps stood up jagged and torn, 
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but the mizzen lower mast still remained, and the men—those of them that were left— 
were in the rigging, for the deck every moment was becoming more untenable. The 
wheel was broken and the Russian Finn lay dead beside it, killed by a falling gaff, his 
swarthy face, white now in the bright light, turned up to the stormy sky ; and a little 
farther for’ard, close to where Harper himself was standing, lay the skipper, jammed 
against the skylight by a heavy hencoop. 

He bent over him and attempted to move the hencoop. 

‘* All right, mister,” said the old man bitterly, ‘‘ better leave it alone. The old 
barkie’s clean done for, an’ I’m thinkin’ we're all bound for the same port.” 

As the blue light died down the lad lighted another and one or two men dropped 
from the rigging and crawled to Harper’s assistance. 

‘*T ain’t worth much now, mister,” moaned the old man again ; ‘‘ we'll never get 
out of this fix ;”” but they succeeded in dragging him aft and lashing him in the rigging. 
The boy who had burned the blue lights scrambled after them, and then, clinging there, 
hardly out of reach of the hungry waves, commenced their long wait for daylight. 

‘* What's the time sir?” asked the lad next the second mate. 

‘** About eleven.” 

The boy drew a long sigh. 

** Oh, Lordy ! we can never hold on till morning, can we ?” 

** God knows.” 

A light started out of the darkness against the cliff—a light that grew and grew 
till it was a great flame even from where they stood, and the men in the rigging raised 
a shout. 

‘*They see us ashore! Hurrah! hurrah!” 

‘*Mighty little good their seeing us ashore’ll do us,” said the bo’sun; ‘‘ hell’s 
between!” And looking at the strip of seething boiling water that lay between them 
and the coast, Harper was obliged to acknowledge the man was right. 

Still it lent them some comfort—that bright fire. They were a handful of men 
clinging there, drenched to the skin already, and every wave wetted them again with 
its salt spray, the wind whistled through the rigging bitter and cold, the icy rain like 
spear points cut their faces; there was no hope for them, no hope at all save in that 
blazing fire on shore. 

Who shall describe the thoughts of men in extremity ? Who shall say whether they 
thought at all—those men half dead with cold, clinging for dear life with numb hands 
to a slender rope that might give way at any moment? Would they see the morning 
light ? 

Harper was surprised to find he took it so quietly. There was none of the despair 
he had fancied he should feel in like case—or rather, he questioned, was it not despair 
that made him take it so calmly, utter despair? And after all what did a few years 
more or less of life matter .o him? If death only came quickly without much pain, 
would it not be weil with him? What had he to live for? Bitterly came back to him 
the last time he had looked over this raging sea. If it was not here, it was somewhere 
hereabouts, somewhere quite close. He could not help thinking of it, and contrasting 
it, that lovely summer's afternoon, and this bitter winter’s night, with just ten days in 
between them. He looked at the fire on shore, now dying down, now blazing up 
brightly, replenished by willing hands, and between it and him came Susy Mackie’s 
fair face. So sweet and dainty and fair, all that a man might long for, and yet she 
would give no thought to him. No thought—a wave higher than its fellows drenched 
him through and through, and made him wonder was the Vanity settling down, 
slipping off the reef into the deep water beyond it—no thought! What didit matter? It 
was only a little nearer the inevitable end, and if she had given him thought—if she had 
given him her heart, it was in despite her better judgment, her narrow up-bringing 
had won the day, and only that morning he had thought that life was not worth living 
without her. Why should he repine now that fate had taken him at his word? Then 
a great wave of tenderness came over him. His little girl, his sweet, pretty little girl, who 
made even of the stern, hard, unlovable faith of her fathers a thing that was holy and 
beautiful. His little girl !— He remembered—and the very thought sent a warm glow 
through his chilled veins—-how she had wept over his possible death, wept bitter tears 
because she thought her God was harder and more cruel than the children He had 
made with His hands. His little girl, his darling ! 

The boy next him began, to moan, and in spite of the shrieking wind and the 
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howling sea Harper made out that his hands were aching, that he was perished with 
cold and could not hold on any longer. 

‘* Nonsense, lad, nonsense!” and he took off his strong leather belt and buckled it 
round the shroud and round the boy’s body, ‘‘ there, that'll give you a helping hand. 
Hold on now.” Then as the boy thanked him, he saw by a stray and watery moon- 
beam it was young Angus Mackie. 

‘* It’s right on your own coast, Angus, we’ve come to grief.” 

‘‘ I’m thinkin’,” said the lad, ‘‘it’s right on our own place. I’m thinkin’ yon 
light—not the fire, the one we saw first—is our ain kitchen fire. Mony’s the time I’ve 
been seein’ it an’ me out fishin’ here.” 

‘* But the fireplace doesn’t face the door,” wondering to himself why it was he 
discussed such things now. 

‘* Naw, but there’s a bit mirror agin theavall, it reflects things. Oh, mony’s the time 
I’ve seen it. Mither, she wanted it in the parlour ; but Susy, she was saying we were 
living in the kitchen and it made things brighter like. Dad, he was for sayin’ it was a 
snare 0’ the Evil One; but Susy, she had her way.” 

So after all it was his sweetheart’s natural girlish longing after pretty bright things 
that had lured them to destruction. Should he die to-night it was her innocent hand that 
had dealt the blow. The boy beside him was thinking the same thing and presently he said, 

‘* When she comes to know what'll she say ?” 

Harper said nothing. If it had been possible he would have prayed the boy to 
keep the knowledge from her; but he knew it was not possible. If any man escaped 
from this wreck, he would surely tell of the light they had mistaken for the new leading 
mark, and if they all perished—well—then there would be no need to plead for silence. 
The sea keeps her own secrets. 

‘* Susy is gone on ye, sir,” said the boy again, ‘‘ why wouldn’t ye have her?” 

It hardly seemed strange to him now the question he would have resented fiercely 
at any other time. 

‘** Have her!” he repeated, and looking down, he noted that the last wave had left 
behind it a great crack in the deck, and he heard the skipper moaning, ‘‘ Oh, the poor 
barkie, the poor barkie !” and knew that he too had seen it. ‘‘ Have her? She wouldn't 
have me.” 

‘* But—but—she ® 

‘** She didn’t think I was good enough,” explained Harper hastily. 

** She told ye that !—oh, Lord! They’ve been at her about that pious psalm-singer, 
Clement Scott. Ye try again when we get ashore. She’s goin’ to stop a bit wi’ Aunt 
Barnes, at South Yarra, this Christmas. T’auld girl hates t’ psalm-singer an’ she'll 
do the job for ye. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! I’m starved wi’ the cold.” 

‘*It’s not so long now,” said Harper, and suddenly he felt as if the night were 

stretching itself into interminable years. The bar that Susy had thought so hopeless, 
so insurmountable, was it really but a thing of straw? Was there really a chance for 
him yet? Was there really anything in the lad’s careless words? And hope awoke 
again in his breast, and with the hope a raging bitterness against the fate that was 
putting a barrier once more between him and the attainment of those hopes. She 
loved him, she had acknowledged that she loved him, and now to be free to win her! 
The eagerness for life awoke in him again. Who said the world was dreary? Who 
said life was not worth living? A bright, fair world stretched enticingly before him 
and he was dying. Yes, dying—they were all dying, the old ship was breaking up fast, 
and if succour did not come quickly He drew a long breath and looked down through 
the rain that was falling in torrents now at the decks below. One moment all was 
hidden by the raging seas, the next by the faint moonlight he saw the cracks widening 
—widening—then came another great sea and he felt the ship bump heavily on the 
rocks. No, it was the poorest chance that she should last till morning, they—these 
men hanging to the rigging—had no chance whatever of living in the sea that boiled 
around them. Wider and wider grew the cracks on deck, the water was pouring into 
the hold and the cargo was being washed out of her. One bale of wool—two--three 
—rose up on the next wave. A bale of wool——What is a bale against a man’s life ? 
And yet the skipper was moaning pitifully over their loss. 

‘* My great Scott! eighteen hundred bales of wool gone! What will the owners 
say? The poor old barkie! The poor old barkie! How shall I face the owners?” 

So! so! and his chances of facing those owners seemed so pitifully small, and yet 
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the old man’s thoughts were full of it. Sometimes he moaned over the wife and 
children in far-away England, but not as one who gives up all hopes of seeing them 
again, only as one who maybe had brought them to bitter poverty and pain by his 
mischance, for would the owners give him another ship now he had lost the old Vanity ? 
Hardly likely, he muttered to himself, hardly likely. And so the bitter night wore on. 
There was nothing to mark the hours as they passed. Now a man moaned a little, 
now another cried aloud that he could hold on no longer, that he must fall and die 
before morning. Always there was the seas sweeping over the decks and half way up 
the mast towards them with wearisome monotony. Great squalls of rain came up 
every now and then, blotting out all else and making all round inky black ; then they 
passed, and the pale and watery moon showed them the shore quite close and the 
raging waters between. The tongue of the ship’s bell had broken loose somehow, 
and the wash of the sea made it toll with mournful cadence. It rose clear and loud 
even above the shrieking of the gale, and Harper fitted its notes to his own words. 
‘* Never more,” it seemed to say ; and then, as a heavier sea than usual swept over the 
wreck, shaking her down to her very keel, ‘‘ never, never more.” 

And yet on shore the fire leaped and danced. Kindly anxious hands were feeding 
it, and it was impossible not to think that the men who would stay out on such a bitter 
night were not doing all they knew for the help and succour of these helpless men. 
There were rocket apparatus stationed along the coast, and if the ship would only 
hold together long enough why should they not all be saved? If she only would. 
Ben Harper was feverish in his desire for life now. He must live; he must see Susy 
once again, he must—he must! And eagerly he watched for the dawn. 

So long the night, so long, so long. Is it a truth that our hours of gladness and 
our hours of pain are all of a length? Surely not. The night wore on, and it seemed 
to those waiting men that the longed-for morning would never come. But gradually 
the moon sank behind the dark mass of the land to leeward and in the east came the 
first faint streaks of dawn. 

A shout rose up from the weary waiting men, a shout Harper fancied he heard 
echoed faintly from the shore. Then the day was born, stormy and cold, and the 
light only showed them a handful of men clinging to a wreck which each sea threatened 
to break into a thousand pieces. 

** Merciful God!” cried the skipper, as the daylight showed him the full extent of 
his peril, ‘*‘ my poor wee wife!” 

But if the daylight showed them their danger it showed them too that those on 
shore had not been unmindful of them. The ugly cliffs, steep and inaccessible, were 
not very high, and on the nearest point to the wreck, not indeed one hundred yards 
away, a little knot of men were getting ready the rocket apparatus. There were 
women there too, with shawls thrown over their heads, and Harper’s heart beat as he 
thought of seeing his love again. Surely now—now that he came to her from the 
very jaws of death—cast up out of the cruel sea—she would not reject him. Would 
she not rather take it as a sign from her God that she was to wed this man? Surely 
she would. In another few minutes he would be by her side—a little longer and he 
might hold her in his arms again. How long—how long? Oh, God! if they would 
only make haste. Could they not see that every moment was precious, that the old 
ship was breaking up fast ? 

He began to count the men in the rigging, nineteen of them, men and boys, and 
the skipper was helpless with a broken leg. It would take them some time to get off. 
And yet not so long though—once they had the rope aboard. 

They got the apparatus fixed at last, and then ‘‘ swish,” they could not see any- 
thing for it was broad daylight now, but they heard the sigh of the rocket as it passed 
and knew it had missed. A despairing cry went up from the perishing men, for they, 
like the second mate, were counting their chances and reckoning them poor indeed. 
It almost seemed a matter of minutes now. 

Again the men on shore tried, and this time the shout that went up was one of 
triumph. The thin line lodged beautifully over the mast, and the men in their awk- 
ward position hauled it in, and it seemed as if they had home and happiness within 
their grasp when the block came along. 

Very carefully they made the thick rope fast round the mizzen lower masthead, 
the bo’sun still brisk and cheerful after the terrible night which he had spent in the 
rigging, his only covering a pair of torn dungaree trousers. 
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**None of your darned men-o’-war slippery hitches about this,” said he; and 
Harper, as he saw the breeches buoy come along the stout cable, could have shouted 
as the men were doing. Here was happiness and safety—here was the woman he 
loved—nay, should he not say rather the woman who loved him—waiting on shore 
for him, and would she deny him now he had come through so much? His little girl, 
his darling ! One by one he watched the men go, he watched the breeches buoy swal- 
lowed up in the raging waters, he watched them received on shore as men risen from 
the dead, and he counted eagerly the moments till his turn should come. They knew 
now on shore the name of the ship. Was that woman on shore looking seaward his 
Susy? She had a red shawl he remembered, as we do remember trifles in the supreme 
moments of our life. That must be Susy, and she was thinking of him. Only six 
now. And now only five. For one brief moment he felt as if he were tasting the 
bliss of perfect happiness. Could he have doubted that a merciful God ruled this 
world of ours? Ah, little girl, you shall learn a newer, purer, more pitiful faith, and 
Ben Harper will be your teacher, and then—and then all the exultation went out of 
his heart, for his eye fell on the tail of the block and he saw that it was stranded. It 
had lain there—that thick rope—in its house, carefully kept against the day of need, 
day after day, week after week, year after year, and the long waiting had told on the 
stout rope, slowly it had rotted, slowly—and no man knew it. And now in the day 
of need when a good man’s life depended on it, it was failing. Was it though? Only 
three more men. And now only two—only the old skipper and himself. No one had 
noticed the rope, and where was the good of speaking of it. He watched the breeches 
buoy coming back to them, and clearly, clearly he read as in letters of fire that one of 
those two must die. Twelve hours ago he would have given his life for the skipper’s, 
gladly, willingly ; but now—now it was different. It was his right to live he told 
himself fiercely—his right, just as it was the right of the skipper to be the last to leave 
the ship. He was an old man, what was his life to him ?—loyal enough to his owners 
—a rough old sea-dog, hard and even cruel at times—he was old, he had lived his life, 
he must be the one to stay. Even for the wife and children’s sake—the owners were 
not hard men—they would see they did not starve. And he must see Susy again— 
just hold her in his arms once again. Sweetheart, sweetheart, who so dear in all the 
world? It was his right to go, he told himself again. Then he cut the lashings with 
which they had bound the skipper to the mast, the breeches buoy was so close now 
and it was easier for him to do it. The old man might find a difficulty by himself and 
he would want to be all clear when next the buoy came back. When next the buoy 
came back! He looked at the stranded rope and knew that the buoy would never 
come back. Hardly would it reach the shore. Certain it was it would never come 
back, and the wreck was breaking up fast. It was his right to go, and no one would 
know. And even if they did, he was only taking his rights. How could he give his 
life with all its fair possibilities, all its high hopes, for this worn-out old shellback ? 
And the buoy was here! 

‘You go, sir. It'll only make a few minutes’ difference and I can help you. 
You're hurt, and you'll find it hard to manage by yourself.” 

The old man demurred a moment—staunch old sailor, he would have stuck to the 
ship to the last, but the mate said again, 

** It only makes the difference of a minute or two, sir. That's nothing.” 

He could not send a message—not ones Why should he? They would never 
understand. That fair-haired girl would never know how he had longed for her this 
night. 

Down, down went the buoy and the waters swallowed it up. A great wave— 
another—he had done with life for the rotten rope had parted at last ! 

But on shore there was great rejoicing for they hauled the skipper up out of the 
sea, bruised and hurt and half drowned, but still alive ; and the cry went round that 
he was the last man left aboard the Vanity. 

Then the bo’sun put up his hands and squinted through them seaward. 

‘* Jimimi ! there’s the mizzen mast gone! Poor old girl!” 

** An’,” said another voice, the voice of the man who had left before the skipper, 
‘‘there was two men aboard when I left, an’ one of ’em was the second mate. Where 
is he?” 

‘*Gone to——,” but a woman’s bitter cry cut short the bo’sun’s speech. 
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BISCUIT TOWN. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
With Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 








NCE upon a time a distinguished editor organized a scheme to ex- 
plore Toy Land. Having settled the geographical situation of 
the country, he called together certain men of fancy and 
erudition. They included pens and pencils. No other weapons 
were needed. Unlike the dwarfs of modern Africa, the manikins 
of Toy Land were known to be of a sweet and gentle nature. 
The elephants and other wild beasts of the country of Santa 
Claus are in no sense inimical to literary men or artists. The 

: result of the trip was a remarkable volume in which the dis- 

tinguished travellers related their adventures in a community of blue-eyed houris, 

wooden sailors, India-rubber monkeys, tin soldiers, mechanical mice, fiery steeds on 
wheels, porcelain swans on crystal lakes, coloured gentlemen who, smiling while you 
wound them up, discoursed beautiful music, troops of soldiers always under arms, 
and.drums and trumpets ready for the feasts of peace or the blasts of war; sucha 
wonderful community as never was seen before or since. 

£n route for Reading, and many times during my tour of Biscuit Town, I thought 
of that same pioneer meeting and that same fanciful history of the expedition. It 
might have been a Raleigh trip to Guinea so carefully was it planned, so wonderful 
the discoveries that followed. But after all the whole business was no more real than 
the wit-combats that Fuller saw at the Mermaid; it was all in ‘‘the mind’s eye.” 

Fanciful as it was, invented by the happiest imaginations literary and artistic, it was 

as nothing compared with the reality of Biscuit Town on the Upper Thames. Imagine 

a personally conducted tour of youngsters over a land of cakes, with full permission 

to make prizes of close upon four hundred different kinds of biscuit, sponge and 

wedding, ginger-nuts and wafers, almond cakes, and plum compounds sugar-coated, 
orange drops, and filbert routs, toy-cakes and raspberry creams, conversation biscuits 
and cakes of every fashion and design. What would Toy Land be to this—with close 
upon five thousand men and women in white aprons and bakers’ caps dealing out 
sugar and spices, eggs and milk, to make hour by hour tons of delicacies that no 
amount of annexation can reduce in bulk or variety? Hundreds of machines at work, 
fed with a magic dough printed like books and bound in lovely cases. A town of 
many buildings, with tiny railways from room to room, and ovens baking day and 
night. An army of men laying in the dainty cakes, and another taking them out brown 
and crisp in mighty baskets. Outside the town and in and out of its dividing streets 
great locomotive engines steaming to and fro with loads of biscuits for conveyance 
all over the world, civilized and uncivilized. Far away, troops of farmers bringing in 
their corn and eggs, ships sailing the seas with sugar and spices, all for Biscuit Town ! 
Toy Land is little more than a poor jest compared with this real town of biscuits 
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that challenges the attention of travellers westward-bound between London and 
Oxford, with tall cupolas and red-iron and slated roofs. 

Reading has a history that goes back for over a thousand years. The Danes 
rowed their ships up the Thames to the Kennet that now runs through Biscuit Town, and 
made Reading their base of operations in Wessex. Down to the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
Parliament, driven from London by the plague, frequently legislated at Reading. It 
has seen the triumphs of war as well as peace. During the reign of Charles I. and 
forty odd years later, when the Prince of Orange defeated the troops of James II., 
Reading felt the shock of arms. As a seat of trade and commerce it has been 
celebrated for its manufactories of cloth and velvet. These have disappeared to make 
way for Biscuit Town, the only other important trade being of an agricultural 
character. The one business may be said to be complementary to the other, seeing 
that biscuit-making comprehends that also of the miller, the dairyman, and the 

farmer. The only hint of 
* machinery, otherwise than that 
associated with pastoral pur- 
suits, belongs to the supple- 
mentary works of Biscuit 
Town, and these include tin- 
| shops and smithies, engineer- 
ing sheds, and saw-mills for 
the manufacture of the thou- 
sands of boxes and packing- 
cases used by the firm, not to 
mention some of the curious 
and exclusive implements and 
machines required by the 
4; biscuit factory. In dealing 
| with the great industries apart 
BY from the new and remarkable 
methods of manufacture that 
excite one’s astonishment, it 
= = is most satisfactory, by way 
es! . “* of encouraging the hope that 
the English supremacy will 
# always be maintained, to hear 
- of the considerable number of 
secrets that are still held by 
the great firms. At one time 
it was our manual skill that 
=| defied competition, the training 
of workmen from father to son. 
As machinery began to take 
RAILWAY SIDINGS IN THE WORKS. the place of the hand-made 
work of the anvil, the loom, 
and the bench, the mechanical fight began. For many a long year we held our 
own in that direction; but, traders at heart, we sold our machines and with them 
their secrets to all comers. If we made money in this way it is to be feared we 
lost it in others that might have been far more permanent in the matter of national 
gain. I only refer to this economical subject to congratulate the reader on the fact 
that English manufacturers have been careful of late years not to give away all their 
mechanical secrets. Free Trade has made competition so keen, has handicapped the 
English manufacturer so heavily, that his ingenuity, his invention, and his enterprise 
have been stimulated into great achievements ; and in all my pleasant trips to trading 
centres, I notice, with pleasure, guarantees of future prosperity that are to be found in 
the never-resting and never-tiring watchfulness of the manufacturer to win a point in 
the tremendous competition of his rivals both at home and abroad. 

The biscuit trade belongs to the reign of Victoria. About the time of the Queen’s 
accession the Reading house began to develop a small wholesale trade. Mr. 
George Palmer joined the late Mr. Huntley in his business, and the firm of Huntley and 
Palmer commenced their prosperous career. ‘‘As hard as a captain’s biscuit” was 
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a proverb in those days. Almost the only biscuit made, it was as firm as adamant 
and very dear. It was sold at a penny. To-day a dozen or twenty better biscuits 
are sold for the same popular coin. When the firm began to introduce various kinds 
of biscuits the demand overwhelmed them. They had to invent machinery to meet 
it. From making half a dozen kinds of biscuits they have come to making nearly 
four hundred ; from supplying England they have come to supplying the world. Once 
they employed fifty hands, now they employ between four and five thousand. They 
used to send their goods in carts to the railway. Three great railway systems now 
run into their yards. They load the Bee? 

trucks in their own warehouses ; their 

own locomotives pilot them to the 
main lines of the Great Western, 
the South-Eastern, and the South- 
Western. During the past half- 
century Reading has increased in 
population from 16,000 to 60,000. 
This growth is chiefly traceable to the 
biscuit industry. The practical genius 
of the factory was Mr. George Palmer. 
He might also be called the father of 
modern Reading. Untiring in his 
schemes for its improvement, lavish 
in his gifts, a model mayor, a con- 
scientious representative in Parlia- 
ment, his fellow townsmen did not 
wait to give him a posthumous me- 
morial. The characteristic statue in 
bronze erected in the principal street, 
was uncovered in his presence on the 
occasion of a popular demonstration 
in his honour. The sculptor was 
Mr. George Simonds, a native of the 
town, and he is said to have been 
very successful in making his work 
more life-like in its portraiture than 
is common in stone. On the death of 
Mr. Thomas Huntley in 1857, Mr. 
George Palmer’s two brothers, Mr. 
Samuel and Mr. William I. Palmer, 
joined the business, and at the present 
time three of Mr. George Palmer’s 
sons, and three of Mr. Samuel 
Palmer’s are members of the firm. 
Besides the working staff at Reading, 
the firm have a large establishment in 
London where several of the partners 
are resident, conducting the extensive E 
London, Continental, and foreign READING'S MONUMENT TO MR. GEORGE PALMER, 
business of the House,—a necessary 

condition of such a world-wide trade. Numerous travellers also are engaged in 
representing the firm in England and abroad. Personally and by steam and telegraph 
the proprietors of Biscuit Town may be said to have “ put a girdle round about the 
earth.” 

One can hardly imagine an industry more happily placed than the biscuit factory at 
Reading. Both are more or less like each other. The town has a pleasant healthful 
atmosphere. It is clean and looks prosperous. The Thames and the adjacent 
meadows give it an air of holiday. Inthe summer the river is alive with pleasure 
boats, the town busy with well-dressed visitors. The biscuit factory is a town within 
atown. It is a series of buildings, connected with each other by bridge and passage- 
ways. The river Kennet flows through it, and helps to make it picturesque. You 
enter the works from the King’s Road. Within the portals you realise at once that you 
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are in the presence of a well-disciplined establishment. Nothing that you see is 
likely to discount in your estimation the popularity of the biscuit. Accompanied by 
a pleasant guide and an artist on the look-out for likely studies, we begin our tour 
with the mixing mills. Here are a series of elaborate revolving pans, in which 
materials for special kinds of biscuits are being mixed into dough. Each mixer 
is waited upon by a number of men carrying buckets of flour, sugar, treacle, 
milk, eggs, and other tempting ingredients. One set of mills is dealing with 
gingerbread-nuts, and the mixer is using his material as it is required, treacle, 
flour, or sugar. Other mills are engaged with Milk, Empire, Colonial, and 
other well-known biscuits. In the centre of each revolving pan is a shoot for 
the dry mixed meal that is prepared in a room above, and this is tempered to 
taste and consistency with the wet products and the sweets already mentioned. 
When the material is thickened into dough it is put into great presses and rolled, 
leaving it in flat firm masses, 
very fine in appearance, quite 
silky to the touch, with almost 
a polish upon it. There are 
mixing drums as well as pans. 
Different biscuits different 
methods. The mixing drums 
are large busy machines. _ In- 
side them are agitators, with 
long arms that go round and 
round working up the paste 
and fitting it for the breaking 
rollers that await it close by. 
It comes out in solid slabs of 
dough, which the breaking 
rollers spread into long pliable 
breadths of thick material. 
The machine is not unlike one 
of the earliest printing ma- 
chines called the Belper, some- 
thing between a press and a 
glorified mangle. The dough 
passes from the breaking 
rollers to a machine that 
resembles the modern printing 
machine known as the Gripper. 
The machine is fed very much 
as a printing machine is fed, 

: s hut instead of paper with rolled 
A CORNER IN THE MIXING AND ROLLING ROOM. dough, which is carried along 
automatically, the cutters 
cutting out the biscuits, and the dies stamping them ready for baking ; if we say 
the dies print the biscuits the similarity to the printing machine is fully borne 
out. The cut and printed biscuits are removed on trays to the ovens. As we 
follow them we pause en route to notice hand-made biscuits, rolled in the old way, 
and cut into shape with the hand-block. Here are also raspberry biscuits, the 
jam being laid in with a kind of palette knife ; and, also by hand in an adjacent 
department, German rusks and French rusks are being prepared. The rusk is 
simply a plain bun or cake cut in two and roasted. It would seem as if this 
department were devoted to methods that belong to the early history of the 
works. Here, for instance, is a hand-machine for making a sugary kind of cake or 
biscuit, called African and Queens. It is a curious tubular arrangement, something 
between a gatling gun and a sausage machine. At the breach it is loaded with the 
already prepared material, which is wound out in long zig-zag ropes that are cut into 
lengths and despatched to the bakery. Here are also the moulding machines for 
filbert biscuits and other forms for dessert. While the inventor and the engineer are 
continually engaged in improving the mechanical methods of production the managers 
of the bakery keep a wary eye on the requirements of the various markets. They 
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have their proved and tried brands of biscuits that never change. For these they have 
a settled and regular demand. But never a year passes that does not see some marked 
addition to their list of goods. One of their newest productions is the ‘‘ Breakfast 
Biscuit,” not the least successful of their ‘‘ specialties.” The ‘‘ Wheatmeal” is also 
very popular, and who does not know the ‘‘ Osborne,” the ‘‘ Oval Thin Captain” 
and the ‘‘ Toast” ? The ‘‘ Spray,” the ‘‘ Abernethy,” the ‘* Nonpareil,” the ‘‘ Lunch” 
and the ‘‘ Picnic” are equally ' 
famous. There is a fashion in 
biscuits as in other products 
of the day. 

Cracknel biscuit baking 
brings us to an artistic corner 
of the works. After the 
Cracknel has gone through 
the process of mixing and 
rolling it does not go straight 

-to the oven; it undergoes the 
intermediary process of boil- 
ing. Here is the first and 
only time inside the factory 
that the changing scene is 
softened by the presence of 
steam. Our artist is right. 
Steam has a very picturesque 
effect. Wagner knew this 
when he introduced it into his 
operatic pictures. It idealises 
the commonest incidents. In 
this corner of Biscuit Town it 
rounds off the jagged edges, 
vignettes the cauldrons, gives 
us artistic glimpses of the at- 
tendant workmen. Nor does 
it hurt the pleasant ‘* biscuity ” 
flavour of the atmosphere 
which is general in the place. 
There is nothing in it of the 
washing-day smell of Mrs. 
Cratchitt’s Christmas pudding. BOILING CRACKNELS. 

Touching that same atmo- 

sphere of Biscuit Town it is never oppressive, and it is always clean. There is the 
wholesome flavour of wheat and flour and eggs and cream in it, with once in a 
way a soupcon of fruit and jam. Now and then there comes in through an open 
ventilator a breeze from distant meadows that carries one’s thoughts to primrose 
banks and violet glades in Thames woods, for it is a spring day on which we make 
this trip to the Reading land of cakes. But let us not forget that we are following 
those trays of biscuits that are going in one continuous procession to the ovens, from 
the cutting machines. One of these machines is more or less a duplicate of the other. 
In traversing these great works you observe that one operation is repeated over and 
over again. From room to room, from floor to floor, you see the same method of 
mixing and rolling, and cutting, and stamping, resulting in different kinds of products 
it is true, but all are biscuits or cakes that come to the packer’s net. All the time 
our path is over iron-sheeted ways, lined with shining rails, along which small trucks 
are being propelled by cheery-looking labourers who are conveying stores to the 
mixers. We also encounter similarly engaged white-aproned men with shining 
buckets of milk, in which yokes of eggs are floating, giving the mixture a most rich 
appearance. Into various steam-moved receptacles these creamy loads are emptied, 
while others go to the revolving pans we have already mentioned. The whole place 
is busy with a peculiarly pleasant and wholesome activity. Every passage-way seems 
to have been newly washed or painted, and the iron floors here and there shine like 
burnished silver. 
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The baking of the biscuits is an interesting operation. We come to one of the 
great blocks of ovens by and by, though we are still only in the initial stages of our 
tour. The system is however the same right through the works. There is a vast 
block of masonry. You feel the heat of it, but only in a moderate degree, as you 
approach. The ovens debouch as it were.into a large serving room. You cannot see 








OVENS AND CUTTING MACHINES. 


into them. They have a row of wide apertures nevertheless. Hardly any heat is 
emitted from them. You are only conscious of a kind of revolving band or tray or 
hot plate, it is difficult to say what. The apertures, as if they were mouths, are fed 
with trays of biscuits from the Abernethy right through the alphabet of biscuits to the 
Water and the Yacht, biscuits of every shape and form, round, oval, diamond, 
square, thick and thin, long and broad. The ovens’ mouths take them in as fast as 
they can be fed; and so the tale goes on. There is no stoppage as it seems to us, 
unless the ‘‘ baker’s man” pauses to cut a “‘ patty cake” himself. Of course there is 
another side to the ovens. We go in search of it, passing down a narrow passage of 
brick, one side of which is warm, for it encloses the furnaces through which or over 
which the biscuits are passing on their evolutionary way to perfection. At length we 
find ourselves at this other side of the tropical country through which the baking 
material is passing. The exits of the ovens are almost as mysterious as the entrances. 
Out come the biscuits in layers, falling one over the other into tubs and baskets, 
yellow and brown and white, the ginger nuts a dark rich cocoa colour, all sharp and 
crisp and perfect inform. They travel hence by miniature railway, by hoists and lifts to 
their several destinations in the sorting-rooms for the home, colonial, and continental 
trade. Hundreds of workmen on the floors above or beyond will receive and sort them, 
pack and label them for their various journeys. Thus from day to day, from year to 
year, the raw material comes in and thus goes out a manufactured product, the stock, 
always renewed, employing an army of people inside the town and out. There is no 
affectation in calling this great factory a town. It has its government, its social life, 
its reading rooms and library, its telegraphs and telephones, its busy crowds, its rail- 
ways and river, its strangers within its gates, its highdays and holidays, and its thou- 
sands of busy people, men, women, and children. 

We now ascend a stairway, and by a short overland route cross the Kennet and 
enter the newer part of the works. Biscuit Town like other towns and cities has 
grown up gradually. It has its beginnings if not its endings. It has spread on this 
side the Kennet and the other, widening at this point and narrowing at the other to 
fit the land and avoid the water. Leaving the passage-way across the river we enter 
one of the great stores of flour in sacks. No illustrator of ‘‘ The House 
that Jack Built” has ever yet indicated such a vast array of malt-sacks as this store 
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of flour in Biscuit Town. In the new part of the factory we notice that the floors are 
larger than those we have previously crossed, the roofs higher, the scenes busier. 
Here we come to a cutting-room with sixteen of these enormous machines like 
newspaper presses ranged all in a row, with flying wheels and bands over- 
head, with white-capped men feeding the presses and white-aproned men carrying 
away the cut and printed biscuits. But there is none of the inky smell of the printing 
office, none of the litter of sheets of paper, nothing black in the way of ink ; all is 
clean and warm. The temperature of the place may be influenced by the fact that on 
the other side of the vast floor is a range of ovens; so that the produce of the 
machines goes straight away to the furnaces with their slowly rotating receivers. Once 
more we pass down the narrow way by the ovens and come to the receiving-room. We 
note the same features as before, more and more however impressed with the regularity 
of the progress from flour to dough, from dough to biscuit. Pausing in our tour of 
mixing mills and cutting machines, leaving behind us as we think for good ovens and 
stores, we come to one of the centres of the motive power of the factory. It is a 
hundred-and-seventy horse compound horizontal engine, bright and shining ; one of 
a dozen engines scattered through the works. We pass out from the steady 
and silent beat of the great piston-rod to meet with vast repetitions of the machines 
we have already described ; larger floors still, more light, greater spaces, and increas- 
ing varieties of biscuits, with the additions of cakes in moulds and cakes with icings 
white and pink. Among these varieties are sets of tempting designs for children 
that surely belong to that Toy Land we have mentioned. Here are biscuit sailors, 
soldiers, organ men, pedlars, farm yard favourites, and Punch himself; yes, the 
veritable Punch with his dromedary hunch ; and, in perfect keeping with the familiar 
figure, by his side are thousands of caricature biscuits stamped with humorous 
portraits of serious people. We take our lunch off these pictorial dainties. It is 
almost cannibalistic to eat these images of men and women. But there is no time 
for reflection. On we go again in sympathy with the never-quiet trolleys on the never- 
ending railway ; more machines, more ovens, more cakes, more biscuits ; until at last 
we arrive at the sorting-rooms, and then it is all biscuits and no machines. The 
primary object of sorting is that every biscuit shall go into the packing-rooms perfect 
as to shape and colour. The packing departments employ women and girls, as well 
as men and boys, but the former work in separate rooms. They have no share in the 
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manufactory. The fresh faces and soft voices of the women are an agreeable change. 
There is also an air of repose in their work-rooms, which is a relief from whirling 
wheels and the thump of cutting machines. The women wear over their own gowns 
large sleeved linen aprons, their hair is neatly dressed, their hands scrupulously clean, 
their whole appearance in keeping with their work. They are a happy-looking 
community, these girls of Biscuit Town. This portion of the establishment is 
carefully divided into three departments, continental, colonial, and home. In 
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the general export department, handy for constant use, are hundreds of stencil 
plates for branding packages with addresses which include many familiar and 
unfamiliar names such as San Juan, Jeddo, Hong Kong, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Quebec, 
Cape Town, Antigua, Porto Rico, Batavia, Bonny, and the Rio Grande. From this 
floor we pass through a long range of offices and counting houses belonging to the 
export department (a business kept entirely distinct in every way from the executive 
offices on the ground floor at the entrance of the factory) into a roombright and lively 
with a crowd of girls engaged in packing Sugar Wafer biscuits, which are largely sold 
on the Continent, where they are universally popular. They consist of eight or ten 
varieties of as many flavours—vanilla, raspberry, lemon, and so on, not forgetting 
the meat wafer, which is as nutritious as it is dainty. There are few towns or villages 
on the French side of 
the Channel where 
this British manufac- 
ture is not a common 
article of commerce. 
The Wafers are sorted 
and packed with as 
light and delicate a 
touch as if they 
were treasures be- 
yond price. Adjacent 
is the decorating 
room, where the 
sugar-coated cakes 
and biscuits are orna- 
mented. The artists 
are mostly girls. Each 
is provided with a bag 
of icing, which termi- 
nates in a tube similar 
, J to the ordinary artists’ 
PACKING FANCY BISCUITS. colour tube, except 
that it is pointed and 
is practically used as a pencil. As the decorator moves the tube over the subject 
to be decorated she squeezes the bag, and the icing-sugar exudes in such proportions 
as the subject requires and with very pretty results. This work reaches its highest 
standard in the wedding cake room, where the elaborate ornamentation of the 
great discs of spice and plum are the bases of the sugar-artist’s fancy. The piping 
tube is here used by several men, who work either from pencil drawings or 
extemporaneously. Several cakes commissioned for forthcoming festivals which had 
just been photographed were real works of art, one, an example of the Italian style 
of ornamentation, which it would seem a pity to destroy. 

When most you think you have seen the last of a thing, traversing the great 
industries, that thing of all others is sure to turn up again. Even flanking one of the 
packing-rooms we came once more upon more ovens. This time, however, they are 
the old-fashioned baking ovens, open and served with the ancient peel. They belong 
to the Easter cake and sponge cake department. Here the cakes are put into the oven 
in batches. You can look in and see them packed not unlike porcelain in a potter’s kiln. 
But who does not know the public bakery of country towns and villages? It still exists 
in many parts of London, where the people round about bring their Sunday dinners, 
their pies and joints and stews. There is always something attractive in the manipulation 
of anything by hand. It is so here as contrasted with machinery in the weighing out 
of ingredients for the cakes and loaves of sponge and other delicacies, the mixing with 
spade and spoon, the pouring out into moulds, the baking in the old way. And 
now we come to the home department of sorting and packing, and discover the 
destination of a certain over-head kind of railway, which has its little station in one 
of the lower rooms. It has an over-wire, not unlike the favourite tramway of Boston 
in the United States. The gradients are steep as a mountain railway. Full baskets 
are started upon every arrival of empties. We had noted the beginning of the line. 
Here, in the home department, it had its termination. They called it ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder.” 
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Every minute a new basketful arrived, every minute an empty one descended. Sorting 
and packing occupy both men and women. They show remarkable dexterity in their 
work. There are tins of mixed biscuits, some of large others of small assortment, 
and in cases of various sizes. A certain quantity must be got into each box. For the 
mixed tins as many girls are employed as there are varieties of biscuits. A tin passes 
from one to the other until it is finished, the first one placing a layer and so on, the 
last having to see that the whole are properly fitted. The work goes on with un- 
obstructed regularity. Curious machines are employed in the manufacture of the tins 
for which the firm possesses several patents. For the export trade they use special 
tin boxes that, being watertight, are nevertheless provided with an ingenious 
contrivance for opening without the need of knife or nippers. It is a necessity as 
regards the East this soldering of cases so that they are absolutely watertight. 
Those who are acquainted with the tropics will thoroughly understand how 
important this is ; for of all useful products of the old country that belong to the 
commissariat  de- 

partment of the 
traveller and the 
pioneer none is of 
greater value than 
the biscuit. Civi- 
lised cities receive 
it as a matter of 
course, but the 
pioneer, the soldier 
on the march, the 
wanderer outside 
the frontiers of law 
and order, they 
open the biscuit- 
tin with a satisfac- 
tion that few can 
understand who 
know nothing of 
the hardships of 
savage travel, with 
its scant supplies 
of food and the 
miserable character 
of the best that is 
to be had. The 
very tins in which 
his biscuit is packed 
will help to pay the 
pioneer’s way as a 
valuable exchange with African tribes and savages of the Eastern seas. There are 
countries where kings and queens of dusky subjects find material for personal 
adornment in the boxes and packing-cases made at Reading on the Upper Thames. 
The accompanying illustration is from a photograph recently forwarded to Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer, from Hong Kong, by Mr. Wilkinson, a stranger to the firm, 
who thought the incident of one of their familiar tins being part of the furniture of 
a Dusun or Malay house, in North Borneo, could not fail to interest them. It 
is quite within our own time that the region of Sandakan, where Mr. Wilkinson 
during his travels came upon this token of civilisation which inspired his excellent 
picture, was one of the most mysterious regions of the unexplored world. Together 
with the vast territory surrounding the mountains of Kina Balu, it was supposed 
to be peopled by men with tails, and by bloodthirsty hordes of savages whose 
recreation was head-hunting outside their own villages. Sandakan is now one of 
the chief settlements of the British North Borneo Company; but the native still 
roams at large upon its borders. The volume of Zhe English Illustrated Magazine for 
1886, in an article entitled ‘‘ Adventures on the Equator,” contains an interesting 
illustration of Sandakan and its picturesque native houses. 
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When the tins and boxes are packed at last in the larger cases of plank and nails, 
they arrive at the same place of out-put. Whether their destiny is Glasgow or 
Timbuctoo they come to one level, outward-bound. Instead of a crane, Biscuit 
Town has constructed a kind of switchback railway, along which the great cases with 
their varied addresses are 
shot into the railway shed 
below. The shed is part 
of the general buildings, 
and it has a railway siding; 
so that the goods may be 
saidto slide into the trucks 
that await the loading. 
Several of the railway 
companies’ officials are 
present and take part in 
the work of despatching 
the goods; and the Biscuit 
Town locomotives convey 
the trucks and attachthem 
tothe main-line trains. Out 
in the yards and on the 
Kennet wharves one might 
be inspecting the premises 
of some great railway 
company with its work- 
shops. Here are hundreds 
of tons of timber layer 
upon layer, cut and uncut. 
Close by a saw-mill is 
buzzing and humming. 
On one hand is an en- 
gineering shop where the 
mysteries of rapid and 
perfect biscuit-making by 
machinery are worked 
out; on the other tin- 

THE PRIVATE RAILWAY, men are at work with 

ingenious contrivances for 

making boxes while the joiner is constructing giant packing cases for ocean voyages. 

Far away in the distance the several lines of railway that intersect the yards and 

buildings can be seen pointing in the direction of Oxford, and thither and beyond 

run the trains for the west. Above us tower the red buildings of Biscuit Town 

with their tall chimney stacks that seem to reach the sky ; and we take our leave of 

Reading, once more wondering at the enterprise, the invention, the organization, the 

ingenuity, the courage, and the capital that may be absorbed in the manufacture of 
what the world chooses to regard as its ordinary everyday requirements. 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


O Mr. Gladstone has fallen the lot of being almost 
literally born again. When in 1874 he wrote the 
historic letter to ‘‘ My dear Granville” there is no 
doubt he had convinced himself that his political 
career was closed, and that whatever years of life 
might remain to him would be dedicated to litera- 
ture. He was awakened in his study by the cry of 
distress from Bulgaria. How he re-entered the 
arena, with what terrible energy he threw himself 
into the fray, how he carried the fiery cross over 
the border, ‘and, almost single-handed, routed a 
powerful Ministry and a well-disciplined party, 
are matters written in the chronicles of the day. 
Once more he was defeated at the poll, suffering 
in 1886 a reverse not less crushing than that 
which fell upon him in 1874. With twelve years 

added to his already exceptional burden it might reasonably have been expected 

that at last he would cry ‘‘ Hold, enough!” take off his armour and diligently seek 
repose. 

Again ordinary expectation was falsified. In 1886 he did not even show those 
signs of disappointment and discomfiture plainly marked in 1874. In a hopeless 
minority in the House of Commons, divided by a widening chasm from esteemed 
friends—one, John Bright, the close companion of twenty years—he took upon 
himself to the full extent the ordinary duties of Leader of the Opposition, and in 
Parliament, on the platform, and in the press was busier even than in his prime. The 
colleague to whom the valedictory letter of 1874 was written has passed away. An 
innumerable company of friends old and young have fallen at his side, like leaves in 
wintry weather. He stands erect and virile, the only mark of old age notable 
about him being a shade of silver-grey. Midsummer of 1892 found him embarking 
upon an electoral campaign in Scotland with as much vigour and as full of capacity for 
work as he possessed when in the same month twenty-seven years ago he set forth 
for South Lancashire—‘‘ unmuzzled ” as he told the enthusiastic electors. 

Extreme age has ever been a recommendation to the public on behalf of any man 
connected with public affairs. It was by virtue of his old age that Lord Palmerston 
remained to the last in power, after a stormy career idol of the people and leader of a 
party that broke up immediately upon his death, the larger and more active section 
who had suffered him merely on account of his age striking out for themselves a path 
long yearned after, but not hitherto sought because it was ‘‘ not Pam’s way.” In the 
general election of this year, one of the most Radical constituencies in the Kingdom has 
returned unopposed a man who is in direct opposition to the prevalent local current of 
opinion, but who is in his ninetieth year. Mr. Gladstone is as yet only eighty-three, 
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but for sixty years, with increasing proportions, he has been a prominent feature in 
public life. Humanity has a selfish personal interest in octogenarians. Even if destined 
to die at twenty-seven a man likes in the meanwhile to know there are possibilities of 
living to eighty-three. If they had no other claims to public esteem, men like Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Villiers encouragent les autres. 

Aside from mere longevity Mr. Gladstone’s personality is one that could not fail 
to fascinate the public. Politics apart—and in this brief study of the man politics 
have no place—he is irresistible. The tendency, equally compulsory, moves in two 
directions. He is at once the most passionately loved and the most fiercely 
hated man in England. Perhaps both are wrong, and Mr. Chamberlain may have 
hit the happy mean in his similitude of great men to great mountains, and his insistence 
on the condition of distance as a necessity of true appreciation of their proportions. 

In the meanwhile it is pleasing to note that in the late House of Commons all the 
asperities that at one time pricked at the mere presence of Mr. Gladstone have been 
smoothed down. There was a memorable scene in the Parliament of 1874 when he, 
going out to vote on one of the Resolutions challenging the policy of the Government, 
was assailed by some of his fellow-members in the corridor with hoots and groans. 
In the final session of the late Parliament there was nothing more noticeable than the 
attitude of respect, almost of deference, with which the Ministerial majority bore 
themselves towards the Leader of the Opposition. There was, doubtless, change on 
both sides. Advancing age seemed to have mellowed the great Parliamentary fighter. 
Moreover the Conservative party were in this respect fortunate in their Leader. Mr. 
Gladstone always had a strong personal liking and admiration for Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and when he came into the Leadership of the House bore himself towards him with 
something of a fatherly air, pretty to see and soothing amid the turmoil of faction fight. 

It is amongst the masses that the fascination of Mr. Gladstone’s personality works 
its way with fullest witchery. In the front rank of statesmen, a great orator, a ripe 
scholar, he is, they are glad to think, actually one of them. His homely domestic 
life is worth untold votes at a General Election. The people like to think of him with 
his plain prefix of ‘‘ Mr.,” his daughters who marry curates or ;work in schools, his 
sons who are ‘‘ something in the City,” and do not marry duchesses. They like his 
stripping to the shirt to fell a tree, his going to church on Sundays and to the theatre 
or concert on Wednesdays or Saturdays. It is what they do themselves, or would do 
if they had the chance. He is one of them, to be trusted, fought for if need be, 
always esteemed with a sort of family affection. People who live at home in London 
have no opportunity of seeing and realising the intensity of this feeling. It is, 
perhaps, vulgar, certainly provincial. In Scotland it exists with an intensity 
unequalled since the days of Prince Charlie, a citation which shows how wide and 
varied is the capacity of the populace to take a particular man to its heart. 

I happened to see a good deal of it in the last Midlothian campaign. Politics 
of course had much to do with drawing together the multitudes that surged round 
the platform wherever Mr. Gladstone spoke, or in the streets, as Glasgow filled on 
the Saturday afternoon he drove through the city. I was more struck with the 
demonstrations made in the remoter country districts through which he occasionally 
drove. There was no cottager too poor to decorate his house on the day ‘‘ Mester 
Gledstane” was to honour it by passing by. The decoration was often only a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief or a bit of ribbon of the Gladstone colour. But it had the 
value of being home-made and spontaneous. An old lady, housekeeper at a lodge in 
Haddingtonshire, told me in her musically spoken Doric a little story which, better 
than pages of narrative or analysis, illustrates the hold Mr. Gladstone has on the 
common people. 

‘An auld man, Geordie Paul,” she said, ‘‘ lived all alone in a wee cot up there,” 
pointing to a hill close by. ‘‘ He used to sit at his door reading the paper spread on 
his knee, and many’s the time, when he thought naebody was looking, I’ve seen him 
greeting, and the tears drapt down on the paper and he often muttered to himself ‘to 
think they’d use Gledstane sae ill and he sica man!’ The nicht afore Geordie deed 
I went in to see what I could dae for him. There he was, sitting in the corner of his 
bed so weak he could not get on more than one arm of his jacket, but he had the paper 
propped up against the other (upside down), and the last words he said to me were: 
‘There’s wan thing, Liz; if I could only see that Irish question settled!’” 

This of course will sound very ridiculous in Mayfair. The poor man knew nothing 
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about the Irish question, the intricacies of which have baffled more fully-cultured 
persons. But he knew that ‘‘ Mester Gledstane ” had made the question his own, had 
devoted the closing days of his life to its settlement. That was enough for the 
Scottish cotter, and his dimmed eyes turned upon his newspaper, searching in its 
blurred columns if peradventure, before they finally closed, they might alight upon some 
indication of the accomplishment of Mr. Gladstone’s heart’s desire. 

In addition to a phenomenal physical constitution nature has been lavish to Mr. 
Gladstone in other ways. Education, association, and instinct early led him into the 
political arena, where he immediately made his mark. But there are half adozen other 
professions he might have embarked upon with equal certainty of success. Had he 
followed the line one of his brothers took he would have become a prince among the 
merchants'of Liverpool. Had he taken to the legal profession he would have filled 
the courts with his fame. Had he entered the Church its highest honours would have 
been within his grasp. If the stage had allured him the world would have been richer 
by another great actor—an opportunity some of his critics say not altogether lost in 
existing circumstances. To the personal gifts of a mobile countenance, a voice 
sonorous and flexible, and a fine presence, Mr. Gladstone possesses dramatic instincts 
frequently brought into play in House of Commons debate or in his platform 
speeches. In both his tendency is rather towards comedy than tragedy. It is the 
fashion to deny him a sense of humour, a judgment that could be passed only by a 
superficial observer. In private conversation his marvellous memory gives forth from its 
apparently illimitable store an appropriate and frequently humorous illustration of the 
current topic. If his fame had not been established on a loftier line he would be 
known as one of the most delightful conversationalists of the day. 

It is in this respect that his tirelessness habitually amazes those who come in 
contact with him. Ordinary men of half his age, having spent themselves in 
oratorical effort, are glad to benefit by a brief period of seclusion and rest. Mr. 
Gladstone, like all great workers, finds recreation in change of employment. One 
night at the beginning of last session he had before the dinner hour delivered 
an important and critical speech which compelled the admiration of the House of 
Commons. It was one of those, of late not infrequent, crises in which he has, to 
borrow an episcopal simile, endeavoured to walk on both sides of the road at the 
same time. Ministers were attacked on a question of policy from below the gangway 
on the Opposition side. Mr. Gladstone believed the attack was undeserved and 
impolitic. The task he had set himself on interposing in debate was to justify 
Ministers without affronting an important section of his own party. This he did with 
a skill, a dexterity, and an exact niceness of proportion, that won the applause of 
both sides. His speech, exceeding an hour in the delivery, was concluded at half-past 
seven, and the most natural thing expected in such circumstance from a gentleman 
over eighty was that he would straightway drive home, dispose of a judiciously 
selected meal, and go early to bed. What actually happened was that half an hour 
later, punctual to the appointed time, Mr. Gladstone turned up to keep a dinner 
engagement, having in the meantime changed his dress and driven some distance. 
Throughout the dinner he talked as freshly and as brilliantly as if he had spent the 
afternoon lolling on the lawn at Dollis Hill, and had leisurely made his way into 
town. Nor was this all. The Clergy Discipline Bill stood on the Orders, and might, 
or might not, be reached before the House rose. The strong probability, realised in 
the event, was that it would not. But Mr. Gladstone, much interested in the question, 
would not miss opportunity to take part in the debate, and returned to the House at 
eleven o’clock, prepared to contribute a second important speech to the proceedings of 
the sitting. 

Mr. Gladstone’s table talk is so charming that any company privileged to hear it 
would be content that he should monopolise the conversation. But though he is a 
lavish contributor he avoids the unpardonable sin laid in similar circumstances to 
the charge of Coleridge and Lord Macaulay. In conversation he seems rather to be 
led than to lead, and certainly misses no opportunity of adding to his stock of 
information from any who chance to be authorities on particular subjects, whether 
important or immaterial. At eighty-three he is always ready and anxious to 
learn. After a colloquy on the relative merits of Scott and Burns as poets (in which, 
probably from desire to bring others out, he assumed that points of comparison are 
possible) he observes that at the hospital the table round which the guests are 
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gathered fish-knives are not provided. Fish-knives fer se do not proffer a favourable 
subject for conversation. But when Mr. Gladstone leads the way fish-knives are 
found to possess quite a remarkable interest. He remembers quite well when they 
were a novelty. Thirty years ago is the date he unhesitatingly fixes for their appear- 
ance on English dinner tables. Where did they come from? He thinks he saw them 
first at Liverpool, and surmises that they may be of Transatlantic origin. These and 
other details are discussed with contagious intensity, in the very climax of a political 
campaign, on the evening of a day spent in the turmoll of a great city which had turned 
its population out ez masse to welcome him in the streets, and had been subsequently 
addressed by him in a powerful speech impeaching the Ministry. 

In this capacity for, and habit of, throwing all his soul and body into whatever 
business he undertakes lies the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s commanding’ force and 
influence. Whatever he is doing or discussing at a particular moment is regarded by 
him a matter worthy of the concentration of the whole of his forces. This though 
good in itself implies a lack of sense of proportion, and sometimes leads him into 
positions or predicaments that are undignified, even ridiculous. In the House of 
Commons it has come to be a well-known fact, happily less patent now than it was 
ten years ago, that any one, however insignificant, can ‘‘ draw Gladstone.” There are 
several men, not all as eminent as Lord Randolph Churchill, who directly owe their 
political advancement to this weakness on the part of a great man. At the present 
time there is a gentleman comfortably provided for as a judge at the Antipodes, whose 
sole claim to recognition by the Government of the day was that when Mr. Gladstone 
rose to address the House this otherwise inarticulate member used to shout ‘‘Oh! 
oh!” or ‘*Ah! ah!” Such an interruption would not in the least have disconcerted 
Mr. Disraeli when he occupied a similar position. He would have ignored it from 
the first, and the gentleman in question would never have been a colonial judge. Mr. 
Gladstone when thus assailed was wont to halt in his speech, display irritation, and 
sometimes personally address the wholly inconsiderable interrupter, so encouraging 
him to persist. With all his learning he has never mastered the philosophy of the 
ancient saying that an eagle does not catch flies. 

Mr. Gladstone remains to this day what he was even in Mr. Bright’s prime, the 
finest orator in the House of Commons. In sheer debating power he is excelled by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who with not less of his adroitness and command of language has 
a way of going straight to a point and hammering it down which Mr. Gladstone, 
allured by by-paths of illustration or commentary, sometimes fails to find. But when 
it comes to lofty and sustained oratory Mr. Gladstone is inapproachable. This is 
shown in half a dozen ways. One, peculiar and convincing, appears in connection with 
the duty which from time to time calls upon a leader of the House to lament the death 
of an eminent member. Mr. Disraeli felt the difficulty of this situation so acutely that 
on a famous occasion he borrowed from a French statesman when he desired to 
pronounce a eulogy at the grave of an English Captain. Mr. Bright when he rose to 
speak to the House of Commons of his dead friend Cobden was movingly eloquent. But 
it was the eloquence of broken speech and faltering tongue. The last occasion on which 
this duty was performed in the House of Commons followed upon the death of John 
Bright, and as, owing to peculiar circumstances, an unusually large number of members 
took part in the scene there was fuller opportunity of estimating the difficulties of the 
situation. Of the five members who spoke Mr. Chamberlain ranked lowest, his 
method of approaching the subject, and certain passages of his speech, visibly grating 
on the feeling of the House. The brief speeches of Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord 
Hartington were simple and unaffected ; but they were not eloquence, a height more 
nearly approached by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who on this occasion reached the loftiest 
level of his Parliamentary speech. Mr. Gladstone at the outset instinctively touched 
the right chord, and throughout his speech played upon it, satisfying the exacting taste 
of the audience. 

It is on occasions such as this the House of Commons sees through the haze of 
party conflict how noble are the proportions of the figure that has dwelt amongst 
it for more than fifty years, and how wide will be the space created when it finally 
withdraws from the scene. 
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A ROYAL RECEPTION. 
By tHE AUTHOR OF ‘“* MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 
With Illustrations by T. S. C. CROWTHER. 
II. 


the Admiral retired, but Mrs. Stubbs was unable to tear 
herself away while so much pleasant excitement was in 
the air. 

re ‘*What a bore men are!” cried Louise fervently, 
Ry the door closed behind Mrs. Venn. ‘© And how 
naughty of you, Ainslie, to say such things about the 
Princess before father! I was so frightened. He as 
nearly as possible knocked over that Dresden figurine with 
, his elbow.” 

Ainslie looked at her as if he did not hear what she was saying. 

‘*You people here,” he said, ‘‘ by the way you go on, seem to be living in a 
kind of fool’s paradise. And yet you do take in newspapers. Do you read them, 
I wonder? To hear you talk, one might fancy the world was like a scene in a comic 
‘operetta,’ where there was no misery, no poverty, and all the lower classes had to 
do was to dance in picturesque dresses when their betters piped to them, and sing in 
chorus to their solos.” 

‘*T wish it were like that,” cried Louise. ‘‘ How nice it would be! In real life 
poor people are generally so ugly and dull.” 

‘*Ugly and dull, are they? And you despise them for that! I wonder if Dives’ 
daughter looked out of the window and sneered at Lazarus’ sores. It seems to me 
nothing can be so brutally hard as a woman, when she tries. Do you know what 
makes them ugly and dull? It is the hideous conditions in which they are born and 
bred. Children who do not get fresh air, or sunlight, or proper food, of course grow 
up stunted and ugly. If men and women are kept working as long as they can keep 
awake, the old proverb will tell you what they are certain to become.” 

He strode up and down between the little tables, covered with gay tapestries or 
decorated with smart trifles, and then paused to say, with a little quiver in his voice, 
and in his eyes such sadnessas men commonly reserve for their own personal 
SOrrows : . 

** And this, remember, is the lot not of a few, not of one small class—but of the 
great bulk of the nation, of what we humorously call the commonwealth. Common- 
weal, indeed! When poverty is the rule and comfort the exception. Why Louise, in 
London alone there are thousands, ay, hundreds of thousands who can just manage 
by hard work to keep body and soul together; no amusements, no pleasures, 
merely bare, dull living or rather existence ; it is not living.” 

‘* Well, but, after all, what has that to do with the Princess? It is not her fault.” 

‘*No ; but it is the fault of an execrable system, in which she is one of the worst 
parasites.” 
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‘© What do you mean by a parasite ?”’ 

‘* A parasite is a creature who lives upon others ; who takes his share of the wages 
—generally the lion’s share—but doesn’t do a stroke of the work.” 

‘*T thoroughly agree with you!” cried Mrs. Stubbs, who at last divined, or 
supposed she divined, the drift of Ainslie’s somewhat bewildering talk ; ‘* royal people 
have no more business than any one else to live upon others in the way they do. 
How hard it is that I, out of my income, should have to pay taxes to support the 
King’s married children! It would be much fairer, seeing what his own fortune is, 
that he should contribute to Bertha’s dowry. No; I am astrict Conservative, but I 
do think with Mr. Ainslie the Royal Family living so much upon us is a bad system. 
It ought to be put a stop to, and I can’t think why Parliament does not bring in a 
bill about it, instead of wasting so 
much time over laws for the working 
people, who are far better off now 
than we poor upper classes.” 

The privations imposed upon these 
last Mrs. Stubbs went on to describe 
in detail, and, somewhat ungrate- 
fully, seeing she spoke on his side, 
Ainslie slipped from the room. 

The days went on, but not so the 
preparations for the reception. The 
subject cf the presentation bouquet 
had now become a sore and a serious 
one, and there raged about it one of 
these liliputian storms, which several 
times a year diversified the quiet 
flow of social life in this hamlet. 
The Vicar, as usual, was for peace 
at any price, but as nobody else was 
of so complacent a disposition, the 
battle was steadily maintained, till 
it reached what may be called the 
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. / y epistolary stage, and the dispute was 

. Y é carried on by correspondence. This 

Ue Gomer 44 seemed unnecessary, seeing the com- 

- il batants all lived within a_ stone’s 

** MRS, STUBBS WAS VERY UNDECIDED IN HER SPELLING.” throw of each other, but the fact 


finely marked the strain of the 
relations which would not permit them to cross each other’s threshold. At this 
point Mrs. Venn had always the best of it, for she could write very neatly and 
express herself well, while Mrs. Stubbs was very undecided in her spelling, and the 
Admiral, owing to his wounded finger—he maintained—wrote so indistinctly as to 
subject himself to injurious misreadings or to galling requests for a legible translation 
of his last note. The young girls themselves when they met bickered as birds might 
do, or kittens, but on the whole took the matter less to heart than their elders. 

Of these dissensions Miss Naomi heard with dismay. To her they seemed hardly 
less sacrilegious than the squabble which had broken out over the altar decorations in 
Holy Week. Meditating over the difficulty in the silent watches of the night, she 
flevised a happy escape from it for all. It was that three bouquets should be pre- 
sented. The dear Princess could, of course, not carry all three, but might hand at 
least two of them to her lady-in-waiting. This compromise was accepted, and all 
disagreement as to the order in which the bouquets were to be offered was avoided by 
the ingenious device of making age instead of rank give precedence. Under these 
circumstances, Louise was content to give her bouquet last, especially as it would 
thus be the more likely to remain in the Princess’s hand. 

‘I hope it will! I hope it will!” her aunt exclaimed fervently, on the eve of the 


great day. She sat up in bed, looking more worn and thin than ever, but with the 
fever of excitement that sustained her burning in her eyes. Her blinds were raised, 
so that the light of a sun now very low in the heavens poured into the room, and 
bathed in its warm glow two weirdly contrasted figures—her own and that of Louise. 
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who stood before the cheval glass in the dress she was to wear on the morrow. 
Martin, the maid, upon her knees adjusted the folds of the gown, which had only 
just been unpacked from its tissue swathings. 

‘« When I look at you, my darling,” said the aunt, ‘‘ it makes me think of the day 
I strewed flowers before the Queen, only it was different really, because I was always 
plain.” 

‘* Oh, no! dear aunt Naomi ; but they seemed to have very extraordinary fashions 
then,” said Louise, glancing disapprovingly at the yellow photo. 

‘* And yet we thought them very pretty. Perhaps our taste was not so good at 
that time. Do you want a little brooch to fasten your gown? Because there is one 
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MISS NAOMI AND THE ADMIRAL, 


in that left-hand drawer, Martin, in the tiny brown case. That is old-fashioned, but 
the pearls are really good. You must keep it, Louise, my love, as a memento of the 
day. I am so glad you are going to see the Princess Celestine; I am always so 
interested in her.” 

‘* Aunt, do you think it is long enough in front ?” 

‘*Yes, dear. But it droops a little at the side. Do you see where I mean, 
Martin ? Could you fasten it up? There is thread and there are needles in that box. 
1 am so interested in Princess Celestine, because } have heard such nice things about 
her. You know Mrs. Howell had a governess who had been governess to the Royal 
Family, and she told such a pretty story of the Princess Celestine ,when she was quite 
a tiny thing. How she was standing at the hotel window in some great town in the 
north where the King and Queen and all of them were staying ; standing at the open 
window—for it was summer—eating a sponge-cake. And a poor little ragged child 
in the square below looked up wistfully at her ; and then the little Princess leant over 
the window-sill, before they could prevent her, and dropped the whole of her sponge- 
cake down to the little child below. Was not that sweet?” 

‘* Yes, very. Martin, it wants a little more taking up still.” 
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‘* And then again,” said Miss Naomi, leaning back a little, and looking musingly 
before her, ‘‘ what that great German minister—I forget his name, I am so stupid 
about names—what he told your Aunt Margaret, when she met him once at some 
great dinner, that the Princess Celestine was the most interesting of them all. He 
said she had so much mind as well as being accomplished, and so thoughtful as well 
as clever, and that she might have been a great orator, for she had such a lovely voice 
and such a moving way of speaking about anything which interested her.” 

** Yes ; but I rather wish it had been the Princess Gloriana, for they say she dresses 
so much better than the others.” 


** Martin and Jane would like so much to go with the other servants to see the 
Princess,”” Louise observed dubiously to her brother. 

** Why not?” 

“* There will be nobody left in the house but you and Aunt Naomi.” 

** Let them go, certainly. If she amuses real workers, she will have been of use 
for once in her life.” 

** But you would have to make Aunt Naomi’s tea at four o’clock.” 

**Well, I can make tea, I flatter myself, better than any servant in the 
house.” 

That any one should have to stay at home on such a day was grievous to Miss 
Naomi ; but they consoled her by pointing out that Ainslie, in London, would have 
many opportunities of feasting his eyes upon royal faces. They did not add that he 
would not avail himself of this privilege, as from this sick room disturbing intelligence 
was as carefully excluded as glaring light or loud sounds. 

When the great day dawned, it was a beautiful one, with a sky of cloudless blue. 
As the morning advanced, soft clouds appeared at the horizon, coming faster and 
spreading upward, till at last, soft and white no longer, they towered even to the 
zenith. But though their flanks were ominously grey, their crests were touched 
with snowy light. For Miss Naomi’s special benefit, the school-children, on their way 
to Vicar’s Cross, marched into the garden and were ranged in files beneath her 
window. They were all in crisp Sunday gowns, with new trimmed hats she herself 
had bestowed on them, and baskets of flowers to strew before the Princess. Miss 
Naomi smiled through wistful tears as they marched off again, singing ‘‘God Save 
the Queen.” 

No less eagerly did she watch the departure of the carriage that conveyed both 
the Leightons and the Stubbs to Vicar’s Cross ; Bertha and Louise all in glistering 
white, Mrs. Stubbs in attire of which the crowning touch was a scarlet bonnet, 
composed chiefly of feathers, majestically erect. The women were all chattering eagerly 
as they drove away, but the Admiral did not forget to raise his hat and smile good- 
bye to the pale face at the window. 

Then Ainslie, who had watched all this with the expression of a young Christian 
of the Roman Empire surveying some pagan saturnalia, shut and locked the front 
door, as he had been directed to do, and went upstairs to see if his aunt wanted 
anything. 

** Shall I move your bed back now ?” 

**No thank you, dear, for the sun is not too bright to-day, and I like looking out 
into the garden. But my back aches. Could you shift the pillows a little, and 
perhaps move me ? Yes, just like that. Oh, Ainslie, darling, you lift me just as your 
father does ; your touch is so strong and yet so gentle. _I feel so guilty keeping you 
at home to-day of all days. How strange, how wonderful it seems that the Princess 
should pass so close! Ainslie, do you know whom I always do envy so much ?” 

** No, aunt.” 

** Look!” 

She turned and drew from beneath her pillow an old miniature, set in diamonds. 

**It was given me with the diamonds to wear as a locket, but it really ought to 
belong to the head of the house, and soon—after my death—it will go to your Uncle 
Hugh.” 

It was the portrait of a young man, in powdered hair and scarlet uniform, a man 
with eyes like Ainslie’s and a sad, sweet mouth. 

‘* That was your great, great granduncle, Ainslie. He was the eldest son, but he 
died long before his father died. He died quite young, in battle; died fighting for 
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his King, before he had time to be tired of the world? Was it not a beautiful 
death, Ainslie ?” 

Standing a little way from the bed where she could not see his face, Ainslie made 
no answer, but she took his sympathy for granted, as indeed instinctively do all 
childlike natures. 

‘*] shall bring you up some tea at four, aunt.” 

‘*Oh, do not trouble, dear ; it does not matter about my tea. When do you think they 
will be back ?—about half-past four? Oh, I should like to see the Princess, and to 
speak to her as well. I should like to tell her how much pleasure her father and 
mother and all of them have given me. Their life has been just like a romance to me. 
I have watched it as other people watch an exciting play, and I am glad, quite sel- 
fishly glad, they have been so fortunate, so happy, for when one is in darkness oneself 
it is so cheering to see others in the sunlight. I feel if I could see the Princess I 
would have nothing more to wish for—except rest ; and that is coming.” 

Ainslie went downstairs, inwardly debating, as often he had done before, how far 
it was right to keep silence from true words, even out of pity for the weaker brother. 

He took his pipe and his book with him out of doors to the tennis lawn, and threw 
himself full length upon the sward to read. As he lay there, a thick wall of evergreens 
screened from him the front garden and the road, but he could see the kitchen garden 
to the back of the house, and, beyond that, fields thick with slowly-ripening corn, 
through which ran the short cut to Vicar’s Cross. See, if he looked that is, but he 
was soon too engrossed by what he read to lift his eyes from the pages before him. 
It was indeed a moving story—not new, but told in a new fashion. The glories of the 
brilliant era had been described by one historian after another, but the modern writer 
viewed it from a fresh standpoint, and painting the picture as there he beheld it, 
gave the ruled, not the rulers, the chief places. Marvellous was the change thus 
effected, for, so long as the people were kept well in the background, a mere foil to 
the splendour of kings and of nobles, the whole was a brilliant and picturesque 
pageant ; but when the crowned and coroneted figures receded, and the dim, dumb 
masses behind them were discovered to be multitudes of living units, each with his 
craving for happiness, his capacity for anguish ; then it became a heartrending tragedy, 
whose horrors seemed to call on posterity for vengeance. 

As Ainslie read on, with a heart growing every moment hotter within him, it is 
perhaps no wonder that he never noticed the air darkening around him, or felt the 
chill breath that comes before the rain ; was insensible indeed to all external things, 
till, suddenly, with a patter as of hail upon the leaves, and sharply cold upon his face 
and hands, there fell what was more like a waterspout than a shower. It stirred even 
Ainslie to rise and escape through the nearest open window into the house. Once 
there he betook himself to the kitchen, to examine the state of the fire and the kettle. 
But even as he removed the little iron slab above the grate, and vigorously stirred the 
flaming coals beneath, his mind was still bent on that indictment against the past, and 
plying the poker with unnecessary force, he said to himself : 

** And still we bow down before the Moloch to whom this bloody sacrifice has been 
paid through generations.” 

And something was appealing to his attention all the time. He felt it at 
last, and paused in his work to listen. It was a persistent knocking at the back 
door. 


III. 


Just outside the back door, in rain that fell so sharply it rebounded from the 
doorstep, a little group of three was huddled. 

‘*Oh, may we come in for an instant?” they cried, with one accord, directly he 
opened the door; and as he stepped back with an assenting gesture, they hastily 
stepped across the threshold, furling their umbrellas as they did so; then paused, 
as having attained in shelter all that they presumed to ask for. 

Gradually emerging from his reverie, Ainslie glanced at the strangers, and 
vaguely distinguished them to himself as a young lady, an old lady, and an old 
gentleman. 

The old lady was the first to recover her breath and her composure. 

‘** We must apologize for our intrusion,” she said. 
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** Oh, yes,” instantly added the younger, ‘‘ we must indeed. We shall be most 
grateful if you will kindly allow us to stay here till the storm is over. We were 
coming through the fields when it began, so we made for the nearest house, and” 
(she added, apologetically, with a quick side glance at the furnishings of the scullery, 
where they all were standing) ‘‘ we knocked at the first door we came to.” 

Even Ainslie’s wandering attention was captured by the voice. So rich, so sweet 
was its tone, so delicately distinct its articulation, that these commonplace sentences 
were like the opening chords with which a musician sometimes preludes his execution 
of a master-piece. He looked at the speaker and was almost surprised to find she 
was not absolutely beautiful. 

‘* Won't you come into the kitchen?” he said, awkwardly ; ‘‘ the servants are all 


” 


out. 

** Oh, thank you,” cried all three with effusion, and followed him thither. 

** May I undo my cloak ?” said the girl. 

** Had you not better take your cloaks right off ?” suggested Ainslie. 

Again thanking him, the women did so, and he became aware, though how he 
could not have explained, that they were fashionably and even richly dressed. The 
discovery slightly hardened his heart towards them, and suggested to him that the 
kitchen was perhaps not the most suitable place in which to receive them ; so, coldly, 
and with the manner of one who acknowledges a prejudice which he despises, he 
said : 

** Perhaps you would like to go and wait in the drawing-room. I must stay here, 
for I have to make tea for my aunt, who is an invalid.” 

**Oh, thank you,” began the old lady; but the younger one, interrupting her, 
cried : 

**Oh, no, thank you; let us stay here with you. Perhaps we—I mean I—can help 
you to make the tea.” 

Her eyes sparkled with childlike anticipation as she said so; but so did not those 
of her friends. The old gentleman coughed uncomfortably ; and the old lady, the 
studied gentleness of whose manner curiously contrasted with the decided tone in 
which her young friend spoke, said : 

** Don’t you think we had better go and rest in the drawing-room ?” 

‘*No, thank you, I would rather stay here,” said the girl; ‘‘but perhaps you 
would like to go. Pray do?” 

** Certainly I shall not leave you,” said the old lady, firmly. 

‘* Nor J,” added the old gentleman. 

They spoke almost solemnly, and both finished their sentences with a curious 
check, as if there had been another word to come. 

‘* Then pray sit down,” said the girl, in a tone that was more commanding than 
inviting. It changed to one of deference, as turning quickly to her host she said : 

‘* Excuse me, but you will allow them to sit down, will you not ? ” 

‘*Of course,” responded Ainslie, hunting about the kitchen for the tea-caddy, 
which the servants had forgotten to set out with the other things upon the little 
tray. 

** Will you not sit down yourself,” said the old gentlemen, reverently offering the 
girl one of the plain kitchen chairs. 

** No, thank you, I prefer to stand ; but I insist, I insist on your both sitting down 
at once.” 

‘*Upon my word!” reflected Ainslie, ‘‘ her manner to the old people is very odd, 
and they spoil her preposterously. No doubt they are American tourists. The 
American women always go about dressed up like dolls, and the young ones order the 
old ones about. I thought they all spoke through their noses though ; these don’t!” 
Aloud he said, looking compassionately towards the strangely disturbed faces of the 
old lady and gentleman, who had submitted to the decree of their junior : 

‘*] am afraid you are not very comfortable here.” 

‘* Oh, quite comfortable,” cried the girl cheerfully ; ‘‘ it is a delightful room.” 

‘*] was speaking to the others,” said Ainslie with undisguised severity; ‘‘ they 
are much older than you are, and they may not find these hard wooden seats much of 
a rest.” 

A suppressed exclamation escaped from the old lady, and the old gentleman rose 
to his feet, but the girl remained silent and evidently discomfited. 
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‘*Wait! I will bring you something better,” he added, and went off with a long 
business-like stride to the drawing-room. As there he turned, clasping a low, 
softly-padded seat in his arms, he beheld the strange girl standing in the doorway. 

‘* You were quite right,” she said, and again he noticed the penetrating sweetness 
of her voice. ‘* You were quite right. I was selfish. Let me carry back a chair for 
one of them.” 

But at the same instant her old friends appeared close behind her, as if they had 
followed on her footsteps in hot haste. 

‘‘ What fools they are!” thought Ainslie, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
“dogging her steps 





as if she were an in- 
fant, or this were aden 
of thieves.” 

But without a word, 
he shoved a_ second 
chair towards the old 
gentleman and_ led 
them all back to the 
kitchen. 

Then, when the old 
lady and gentleman 
were established in the 
arm-chairs, he re- |@& 
turned to his task, and 
took up the tea-caddy. 

**Do let me make 
the tea for you,” said [Sas 
the girl eagerly, bend- 
ing forward with both 
her hands upon the 
table. 

“Do you know 
how ?” responded 
Ainslie, looking dis- 
trustfully at those 
hands, snow white and 
bright with gems. 

‘* Certainly I do.” 

‘Very well,” he 
said, though secretly 
incredulous; ‘‘if you 
willbeso kind. There 
is the tea, there is the 






































teapot.” 
She stepped for- 
ward, and both the ‘‘‘ BELIEVE ME, THE PRINCESS CELESTINE IS AS MUCH YOUR SISTER,’” &c. 


others rose. 

‘* Pray sit down,’ 
all with her. 

‘* Yes, do,” he added fervently ; ‘‘I don’t want more than one tohelp As it is, 
there will probably be one cook too many.” 

‘* The kettle is boiling now,” cried the girl, as from its spout rose a soft, grey film 
of steam. ° 

‘* What are you going to do first?” said Ainslie. 

‘* Warm the pot,” answered the girl readily, as she took up the tiny silver teapot. 
She went up to the stove, and stretched her hand towards the kettle. 

‘* Take care!” cried Ainslie ; ‘‘ you will burn your hand!” 

The old lady and gentleman sprang to their feet, and rushed to her assistance, but 
the girl, biting her underlip, snatched from her pocket something like a white cobweb, 
crumpled it up into a little roll, and shielding her hand therewith, boldly seized the 
handle of the huge kettle before Ainslie had found the kettle-holder. 


’ 


she said almost sharply ; but this time Ainslie’s sympathies were 
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‘*Take care, or you will pour it over your feet,” cried Ainslie, glancing at these 
small and daintily shod members ; while the old gentleman, as if in agony, called out : 

‘* Allow me, ma’am.” 

‘*Ma’am,” thought Ainslie, ‘‘ they must be Americans after all.” 

But the girl only turned upon her eager friend a reproachful glance, and he retired 
with an apologetic murmur, as if conscience-stricken. 

‘* How I do wish you would both be seated, and remain seated!” she exclaimed 
impatiently, as she bent the kettle forward to fill the teapot. 

‘* Her manner to them is not pretty,” thought Ainslie ; ‘‘ but no wonder, if they have 
brought her up.” 

** Does your aunt like the tea to stand long ?” asked the girl. 

‘*On the contrary. It must go up at once.” 

‘* Let me take it up to her.” 

Ainslie opened his lips to decline this offer, and then paused, remembering his 
aunt’s affection for young faces, her delight in the unexpected. ‘‘ It would be very kind 
if you would, and I think my aunt would like it. But I will carry the tray upstairs if 
you will take it into her.” Upstairs they all proceeded, a procession of four, for the 
old lady and gentleman followed uninvited ; but at the door of Miss Naomi’s room, the 
girl, as she took the tray from Ainslie, said, as if issuing an edict: ‘‘1 will go in 
alone.” 

‘* That will be best,” said Ainslie, ‘‘ and you will explain, yourself, all about it.” 

He closed the door after her, and turned to read upon the two faces behind him 
anxiety bordering on distraction. 

** It is all right,” he said cheeringly ; ‘‘ there is nothing infectious the matter with 
my aunt. Come downstairs and let me get you some tea.” 

In the kitchen the old lady clasped her hands almost as if she were wringing them. 

‘Is it not clearing yet?” she cried to the old gentleman as piteously as Blue- 
beard’s wife might have asked her famous question ; and sorrowfully, as sister Anne 
must have replied, the old gentleman, peering out of the window, answered : 

‘* Not a sign of clearing. The rain is falling faster than ever.” 

Meanwhile, with a perplexed frown, Ainslie was fumbling in the various kitchen 
cupboards for cups and saucers. He did not again suggest that his guests should 
retire to the drawing-room, because he felt it would be easier to give them tea where 
they were, and he served it in the kitchen tea-set, as the one most readily to be found. 
The preparations, including the cutting of what was intended for thin bread and 
butter, took some little time, and when, at last, the repast was spread in a curiously 
incoherent fashion upon the plain deal table, and Ainslie, holding the teapot high 
above the cups, was pouring out the tea, the girl re-entered the kitchen. At sight of 
her the others visibly revived and graciously accepted the cups that Ainslie handed to 
them. 

**Now do sit down and have some tea yourself,” he cried with great cordiality, 
pushing a chair towards the table, and taking his own place almost opposite to her. 

‘* Was my aunt glad to see you?” 

** Yes, very glad.” 

He raised his eyes curiously to her face ; but, less eloquent than her voice, it did 
not suggest the same tremor of feeling. 

**T thought she would be glad,” he said simply. 

** Why did you think so?” 

Ainslie hesitated. If he had spoken the truth, his answer would have almost 
involved a compliment. Shrinking from that, as from a form of verbal acrobatics to 
which he was wholly unaccustomed, he said : 

‘* Any fresh face pleases her.” 

A smile flashed over the girl’s for an instant ; then looking pensively at the cup 
before her, as if she did not see it, she said slowly : 

‘** She received me in the most charming way. Her manners are quite lovely. 1 
explained how we were taking a short cut through the fields to Brinfield Station, when 
we were caught in the rain, and how you kindly allowed us to take refuge here, and 
—who we were, and everything.” 

She paused, as if she expected him by so much as a look to invite a similar con- 
fidence, but Ainslie had not the slightest curiosity to know who she was. He said 
nothing, and the girl continued : 
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‘* She told me that all the rest of the household had gone to see the Princess pass 
—a certain place—Vicar’s Cross, I think she said.” 

‘© Yes, Vicar’s Cross,” said Ainslie grimly ; ‘‘ and a nice ducking they must have 
got for their pains.” 


‘‘ Poor things! I am so sorry, especially as they have not seen the Princess after 
all.” 

**Oh! Why?” 

‘* Because—I happen to know—the Princess did not go past Vicar’s Cross after all.” 

** Didn’t she ?” 


‘‘No. The carriages with the servants and the luggage drove, of course, along the 
high road ; but the Princess, who is very fond of walking, determined to walk by the 
field path to Brinfield Station. So she and the lady and gentleman in waiting walked 
across the fields.” 

She paused, as if again to observe the effect of her words, and probably again it 
was not quite what she expected when Ainslie exclaimed : 

‘*Ha! How exactly the capricious, selfish thing one might have expected her 
to do!” 

‘* The Princess ?” 

“Te.” 

A curious sound from the old lady, and a sudden scraping of the old gentleman’s 
chair upon the brick floor, made Ainslie look round, and offer them some more tea, 
which they somewhat indistinctly declined. 

‘*Do you know the Princess Celestine ?” asked the girl, with a curious change in 
her voice. 

‘* No, thank heaven!” 

‘*Then how do you know she is selfish and inconsiderate ?” 

‘* Because she is a royal Princess. How could she help it? Why, every one of 
us starts with the notion that he is the most important person in the universe, and 
that the chief end of all things is his happiness. Contact with the world undeceives 
him, but royal people never come into real contact with the world ; they are fenced 
off from it and from all their fellow mortals by every sort of ridiculous custom and 
ceremony, and a body-guard of paid sycophants into the bargain.” 

The old gentleman rose and moved towards the window, and the old lady folded 
her hands, like one who prepares for the worst. 

‘* Not that I pity the people who went out to-day to keep up the deception by as 
much fuss as if an angel had come down from heaven. That is another evil! The 
whole thing fosters on all sides such rank toadyism.” 

‘*Ah! but it fosters something besides toadyism,” urged the girl gently. 
‘‘Have you not heard of men who met death with smiling faces because the 
watchword on their lips was: ‘God save the King?’ Do you remember the story 
of the Scotch girl who barred the door with her arm while the king escaped, and 
held that arm in the staples till it was broken? You can’t call that toadyism.” 

‘* No, but that is the greatest pity of it all—that such splendid devotion should be 
wasted on men and women who were not worth it.” 

‘* But was it spent on the men and women, or on something greater, which they 
only represented ? Men do not worship the flag for which they fight and die. Have 
you heard of the priest who would not. let the great Russian noble kiss his hand. 
‘I am unworthy of such homage,’ and the noble’s haughty answer: ‘Fool, it is 
not your hand, but God’s that I kiss.’” 

Ainslie shook his head. 

‘* If they honoured the idea of the monarchy, they honoured a false god.” 

‘*Then all the generations of the past were deluded and we alone see clearly. 
Surely that is not credible. Besides, the great thinkers now tell us that institutions 
and religions only endure because of what is true in them ; that no god wholly false 
has ever long been worshipped.” 

‘* But suppose we admit the idol was not all clay, that the intention of monarchy 
was good in the main, do you mean to say that kings and princes lived up to this 
ideal?” 

‘* No, indeed ; that would be to say they were better than all other men. But I am 
not certain they were much worse. You must remember that what wrong they did 
could never have been done if others had been faithful to their trust.” 
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‘* That is perfectly true! They have not been the only sinners or the only usurpers. 
The aristocracy is part of the same corrupt order. It must go too.” 

‘* And the middle class follows, I suppose ?” 

‘* With all my heart! Let every class be banished that hides the light from the 
sovereign people ; but royalty is the chief offender, so that shall go first.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” she said, thoughtfully, gazing before her with eyes that seemed 
sadly yet firmly to scan the future: ‘‘ Yes, I know; we—they must go. Their hour 
has sounded. Even where they linger, it is only as shadows of what they once were. 
And I—as you do—say ‘Amen.’ All I claim for them is acourteous dismissal. After 
all they were not self-elected. The same voice which will one day discharge them, 
called them to office. Do not thrust them from your door as you would thrust thieves 
who had stolen into your household. Let them go in peace, with thanks, if not with 
wages, as servants whose work is finished.” 

She paused, but Ainslie did not speak. To his own surprise he felt himself strangely 
moved ; how or why he could not tell. Certainly 
it was not by these simple words. Tomes of 
close reasoning, flights of highest eloquence 
could not have then converted Ainslie ; nor was 
he indeed converted; but it was that voice, de- 
signed like all exquisite instruments of music to 
convey what poor language can barely suggest; 
it was that whose sweet persuasiveness, piercing 
the cloud of darkness in which we fight for truth, 
taught Ainslie for an instant to see with another’s 
vision, to feel with another’s heart-pang, the 
opposite side of the shield. 

She rose, and resting her slender hand on the 
table, went on: 

‘*And why do you speak so hardly of them, 
as if they, any more than you or others, had 
chosen their own destiny? Are not they, as you 
are, as we one and all are, like stones in some 
great building, which we form without consent of 
ours, which we are powerless to alter even if we 
would? The Princess you judge so severely is 
as much a victim of it all as the child of the city 
alley. From your own showing, her case is 
almost worse, since she is perforce made selfish 
and capricious. King-worshippers and regicides, 

















BE. those who would make gods of monarchs, and 
‘<¢ ER HANDKERCHIEF,’ scrEAMED those who would trample them underfoot : they 
LOUISE, ‘LOOK AT 1T!’” are all alike in this; they forget that princes are 


men and women like themselves, they ignore the 
common humanity. Believe me, the Princess Celestine is as much your sister as is 
the poorest beggar-woman in the kingdom; to one as much as to the other you 
owe the brother’s due of justice, mercy, and fellow-feeling.” 

Her voice trembled. Ainslie looked up quickly and saw a beam of sunlight sparkle 
upon the tears that filled her eyes. Then he saw no more, for a mist came over his 
own. 

‘* The storm is quite over,” cried the old gentleman. 

When the loyalist party returned, damped in spirits as in body, they rang at the 
front door till their patience failed, and then wisely tried the back door, which was 
open. From the deep study into which Ainslie had fallen, he was only roused by their 
entrance, their reproaches, and their exclamations over the state of the kitchen. With 
gathering excitement they heard his curt account of his visitors. 

‘*And what is this?” cried Louise, picking up a crumpled white rag from the 
floor. 

‘* Oh, that must be the young woman’s handkerchief. She——” 

‘* Her handkerchief!” screamed Louise. ‘* Look!” 

The centre was scorched away, but on one intact corner was embroidered, with a 
coronet, ‘* Celestine.” 
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LOADING LOGS ON THE BOB-SLEDS. 


THE WORK OF CANADIAN LUMBERMEN. 
By LEE J. VANCE.! 


With Illustrations from Sketches by PARKER NEWTON. Engraved by 
MAURICE STAINFORTH. 


S Soon as the bitter north winds of the late autumn begin to pipe over the 
Canadian hills, and strain and sigh through the boughs of the firs and 
spruces, the Canadian lumberman sets at work to prepare his bob-sleds and his 
harness for the coming winter’s work; he puts new helves in his axes, buys 
a stock of groceries, the most important items in this list, of course, being flour, 
mess pork, molasses, and tea. Cooking utensils have also to be purchased, for 
each ‘‘lumber operator,” as he is called in Canada, employs from ten to a hundred 
men. These men fish, pursue agriculture, or are employed in the saw-mills during 
summer, and they come from all parts of the country where there are rivers and ever- 
green forests. They are mostly stalwart fellows with broad shoulders and thick 
chests ; they are clad usually in homespun, a grey, enduring cloth, woven by their 
mothers, sisters, or wives in their own homes; their socks are knitted from heavy 
yarn spun on old-fashioned spinning-wheels, and they wear two pairs at once. They 
do not as a rule wear boots during the winter, the substitute being ‘‘ larigans,” which 
are made of tanned cow-hide or moose-hide, sewn together much after the manner of 
an Indian moccasin, having at the bottom but one thickness of the leather. They 
are provided with heavy woollen mittens and fur caps made from the skins of lynx, 
mink, musk-rat, or loup-cervier. They take along with them a couple of suits of 
heavy clothes, including always a pair of stream-driver’s boots. The latter are very 
thick in the soles and are provided with sharp iron spikes, which are necessary when 
the lumberman lays by his axe in the spring and becomes a ‘‘ stream-driver.” 

When the cutting north winds begin to crust over the pools and streams with ice, 
the lumber parties bid good-bye to their families and set out with their teams. The 
most noted of the lumbering regions in Canada are the great stretches of forest 

1 The writer must acknowledge the use of a few introductory words by the author of Life and Times of 


Sir John MacDonald, the late Edmund Collins, who was preparing a paper on the subject for this magazine 
before his fatal illness. 
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skirting the Miramichi, the Restigouche, the St. John, and the Ottawa rivers, though 
large operations are carried on along the shores of the great lakes, as, for instance, 
at Georgian Bay, in the province of Ontario, where there are over 30,000 islands 
sheltering the harbours nestling here and there on the coast. The teams are taken 
sometimes on the railway cars, but it is not unusual for them to travel distances of a 
hundred miles or more, drawing heavy loads of provisions and general outfit upon 
the bob-sleds. There are stopping-places along the way where horses and men can 
put up at night. 

The first work on reaching the lumber woods is to build a shanty. This must be 
large enough to accommodate horses and men. The stable is connected often with 
the shanty, being separated by a partition. The shanties are rectangular buildings 
about twenty feet long, twelve or fifteen wide, and ten feet high in centre, with 
sloping sides. They are built of unhewn logs, and well banked with bark, moss, and 

—— —== — ~ clay to keep the heat 
— = ===] within and the cold 
out. The roofs are 
made of rough bark, 
and the floors are laid 
with smooth planks 
and boards. There is 
seldom any division 
into rooms in these 
rude structures. 

A gang of choppers 
herd together like 
dogs in .a_ kennel. 
Along the two sides 
of the open reom 
beds are arranged; 
when accommodations 
are limited there are 
two tiers. These beds, 
or ‘* bunks,” are 
—_ simply rough boxes 

— ae made of {planks or 

LUMBERMEN’S SHANTY. poles, and supported 

by two posts, with 

pins set into auger-holes in the walls. Sometimes ticks are provided, but in most 

cases the boxes are filled with straw. A pair of heavy coarse blankets are allotted to 
each sleeper, although some of the men bring additional covering with them. 

The lumber operator hires a man, or a man and his wife, to keep house for the 
choppers. At one end of the shanty, where barrels of salt pork, bags of beans, flour 
and potatoes, pots and pans are stored, the housekeepers set up their Zares and Penates. 
No one ventures to intrude upon the cook’s preserves. A small space is left in the 
middle of the shanty for the mess-room. 

Now, roughing it in a logging camp in the dead of winter is one thing, and means 
something different from the make-believe attempts at ‘‘ roughing it” in midsummer, 
when camping-out under a white canvas tent, sleeping on soft, sweet-scented masses 
of spruce and hemlock boughs, and living off the fat of the land and water become 
a pleasure instead of a hardship. The exposures of one winter in a lumber camp 
would kill off one-half of the summer campers-out, who think they are pushing 
human endurance to the limit. Bad living and the cook would do the rest. The cook 
does the best he knows how with the materials in store. His dishes, which are not 
expected to tempt the capricious appetites of invalids, would disturb the peace of 
mind and dreams of an Eskimo. Entering a logging shanty about breakfast time, 
when the smoke from the frying grease mingles with the bad air and effluvia, due to 
lack of ventilation, is like going into the Zoological Gardens. Frankly speaking, we 
have nothing but admiration for the men who mix molasses with pork gravy and live 
through the winter. Salt pork, beans, black-strap molasses, and coffee are served 
three times a day in many different ways. 

And yet the ‘‘ loggers” are not without a supply of fresh meat. Many of the men 
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are wont to go hunting, and, as a result, they keep the camp in game half the time. 
The moose are most sought after, and the sport is attended by just enough excitement 
to make it exhilarating. There is little danger, except when a big ugly fellow 
is brought to bay—then look out for him! 

The men in the shanties live a monotonous daily round. Supper over, they 
spend an hour or two smoking, sharpening axes, mending clothes, and playing 
cards. When liquor is smuggled into the camp there is apt to be trouble ; arguments 
over cards end in blows, followed by cutting and shooting. The loggers are a 
clannish set, and few of these desperate affrays are heard of outside the lumber district. 
Many of the operators do not pay wages until the end of the season, and then, with 
their winter’s money in their pockets, the loggers act like sailors after a long voyage. 

As soon as there is 
sufficient snow for sleigh- 
ing, men and teams are 
sent into the woods to 
break roads. This is 
done by having sleighs or 
‘“‘pungs” pass over the 
route several times, until 
the loose snow is well 
packed. When the snow 
freezes it becomes solid 
enough to bear the 
heaviest loads over soft 
or miry places. The roads 
must not be blocked, 
and so with each fall of 
snow there is more road- 
breaking. In order to 
keep the important sec- 
tions of the route passable, 
it is customary to run a 
sleigh every few hours 
both night and day during 
a heavy  snow-storm. 
Several winters ago were 
felled thousands of logs 
which the Canadian lum- 
bermen were unable to 
send to market on account 
of bad roadways. 

The routine of the 
chopper is about as 
monotonous as it is 
possible for hard work 
to become. Very likely he FRESH MEAT FOR THE CAMP. 
will sharpen his axes the 
night before, and by four o’clock the next morning he has had-his breakfast; and-is 
on his way to the ground. The chopper selects a tree of the right size, sometimes 
marked by the boss, and without much ado he begins to drive the glittering blade 
up to the helve at almost every stroke. The chips fly in all directions, covering 
the snow around; the cut grows deeper and wider at each stroke; soon the tree 
sways and leans slightly to one side. Then the chopper steps to the opposite side, 
and gives one, two, or three blows, when with a creak and a groan the giant of the 
forest comes crashing down to the ground. The branches are trimmed and cut off 
and the trunk is cut into logs of marketlength. Sometimes the chopper prepares 
a bed for the tree to fall upon. This bed is made of brush and small trees, and is 
intended to keep the tree from splitting by breaking its fall, and also to prevent the 
trunk from sinking too deeply into the snow for the sawyers and hewers to work at 
it conveniently. A chopperis expected to cut from forty to fifty logs a day. Some 
experts have cut as many as ninety and one hundred logs in a day, but that record is 
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made, of course, under the most favourable conditions. Many lumber operators pay 
their choppers according to the number of. logs cut, and the wages will range from 
thirty to forty shillings per week and board. 

The next thing after the logs have been cut or squared is to drag them out of 
the woods. They are chained and hauled by horses or oxen to the road. This work 
is called ‘‘ swamping out.” Then the logs are loaded on bob-sleds and taken to the 
mills or skidways. Two men and a pair of horses will drag and store on the 
skid-way from one hundred to one hundred and fifty logs in a day. That depends 
largely upon the distance to be travelled. From fifteen to twenty ‘‘ pieces” can be piled 
on the sleds. Thus a 
strong team of horses 
will draw without much 
trouble fifteen logs toa 
load, the logs averaging 
about 1,200 pounds 
apiece. The journey on 
the bob-sleds is tame 
and uninteresting, ex- 
cept when the load 
comes to a steep grade. 
Down the _ hill the 
animals go on a run; 
it is only chance that 
both the driver and his 
team escape a serious 
accident. 

But the greatest 
perils and _ hardships 
have yet to come. In 
most cases, the logs 
cannot be hauled direct 
to the mills, and in that 
event they are taken to 
the ‘‘ banking ground,” 
to the bank of some 
stream. The logs are 
so piled that by knock- 
ing out the bottom log 
the whole pile goes 
tumbling down into the 
water. It is in the 
spring, when the ice 
begins to melt in the 
streams, that the logs 
are floated down to the 
mill, or to the ‘* boom ” 
on the freshets. 

Now the “drive” 

A JAM OF LOGs. begins. I am certain 

insurance companies 

would class the work as ‘‘ extra hazardous.” The trip down the stream is always 

replete with incident, danger, and excitement. A huge mass of logs and ice is sent 

hurrying down the river, and the drivers follow it. For days the men direct, urge, 
and keep in hand the floating mass. 

Few persons who have not seen the actual ‘‘driving” of logs can adequately 
realise what the work means. Armed with long pike poles, having a straight or 
curved prong in the end, the drivers try to keep the logs in motion by pushing and 
prodding. If one log should happen to catch on a projection of rock, where the river 
narrows, it is likely to cause a ‘‘ jam,” and that is what the men fear the most. 

Over there the whole drive of logs comes upon a gorge. See that big stick of 
timber bring up with a jerk. Now it is the ‘‘king-pin” of ajam. Every minute adds 
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to the difficulty and the danger ; the heaving mass becomes firm and rigid, and as 
thousands of logs from ‘‘ up stream” continue to float down there seems to be no 
likelihood of breaking the jam right away. Meanwhile the boss is shouting commands 
to his men—is ordering one to do this, another to do that. But the drivers need no 
urging ; they know their business. It is a lively scene; the bold fellows jumping, 
plunging, wading, slipping, leaping from log to log, crossing chasms in the swaying 
mass. Of course the objective point is to free the imprisoned log or logs that hold 
the others back. One driver more active and daring than his fellows reaches the 
king-pin ; he succeeds in loosening its hold on the rocks, and turning flies for his 
life. 

What a sound! What a sight! The jam breaks with a noise like thunder, and 








THE STREAM-DRIVERS. 


starts with a jump. There is an upheaval and uplifting of logs as if thrown by an 
earthquake. What was once a seemingly solid mass is now alive and writhing. 
Huge sticks of timber are thrown into the air as if by giants at play; they roll over 
and over, turning and squirming, grinding and crashing. The roar of the on-sweép- 
ing flood and the pounding of logs are deafening. Sometimes a driver pays the 
penalty of his rashness. The poor fellow falls into a gap and is carried down the 
river before the eyes of comrades, willing, but helpless to rescue him. His head 
and shoulders are tossed for a moment above the drift. The victim has, perhaps, 
time enough to wave a parting salutation, and then-he disappears beneath the flood 
of logs. Some weeks or months afterwards in summer-time, his body, bloated and 
unrecognisable, is found stranded on the bar, or whirling round and round in a secluded 
eddy. 

The men who do the “‘ driving” take their lives in their hands almost every hour 
of the day. They are as bold, fearless a lot of fellows as one could find the world over. 
They all belong to a race of athletes. Their work calls for the agility of a ballet 
dancer and the nerve of a tight-rope walker. It is no easy matter to jump from log 
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to log in mid-stream without losing one’s balance. Yet the drivers accomplish this 
feat with ease and grace, aided more or less by the sharp iron spikes in their boots, 
and by the long poles in their hands. Should one lose his balance and fall into the 
water, he hears the unfeeling laughter and remarks of his comrades in danger. 

The exposures and hardships of river-driving are enough to break down the 
hardiest constitution. I am told the men, as a rule, are not long-lived. At one 
time the driver is waist-deep in ice-water, and at all times he is drenched to the skin, 
stiff and sore from over-exertion. So, for days and weeks when the logs are running 
in these swiftly-descending streams, swelled to rivers by spring freshets, the drivers 
travel along with pikes, levers, and cant-dogs, to keep the logs moving and to start 
them when they are jammed. There is no let-up, no change of under-garments, no 
camp. At nightfall a blazing bonfire is made, and the men, aching in every joint, roll 











A TIMBER RAFT. 


themselves up in their blankets on the ground, and quickly fall into a sleep from which 
it is often difficult to rouse them in the morning. 

The work of the stream-drivers ends when the logs arrive at the general catching 
station known to the lumberman as the “boom.” This is a great storage and sorting 
place, which is maintained by all the operators along the drive. The boom consists 
of piers and extra large sticks chained together in such a way that it is practically 
impossible for logs or big blocks of ice to break through it. 

The logs are held at the boom until the spring floods are over; here they remain 
until wanted by their owners. Each operator has a mark, or brand, usually on the 
end of his logs, and that enables the men to identify his property without trouble. 
Early in the summer thousands of logs or ‘‘ pieces” are made into rafts, and floated 
or towed down the rivers and lakes to the great saw-mills. There they are sawed in 
the form of lumber and square timber, and cut also for shingles, posts, sleepers, rail- 
road ties, &c. But the bulk of Canadian lumber is exported; it goes to the two 
principal markets, Great Britain and the United States. Last season the value of 
timber exported from Canada was reckoned at over £ 5,400,000, or about one-quarter 
of the total value of Canadian exports. 

Indeed, one of the most interesting features incident to the lumber traffic is the 
journey of a timber-raft to the great lumber mart at Quebec. The summer tourist 
on the St. Lawrence is sure to pass almost daily many of these ‘‘tows” as they 
are popularly called. When cruising among the Thousand Islands he comes 
suddenly upon a slowly advancing tug-boat, puffing and breathing deep and 
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hard. Then, out from behind an intervening islet some 300 feet in the rear, pokes the 
nose of what might be a sea-serpent. It is the head of a timber-raft. Drawing 
alongside of the sinuous mass, one sees groups of dark-eyed, swarthy, half-breed 
Canadian lumbermen ; some are lounging and smoking, others are at work with axe 
and maul, splicing and tightening the different sections of the raft for holding together 
during the voyage through the turbulent rapids at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
The men on the raft live in shanties and tents, in which provisions and cooking utensils 
are stored away from the rain. 

If our tourist be of an inquisitive turn of mind, he will inquire as to the origin and 
destination of the great timber-raft. Then most likely he will learn the following 
facts: The raft has been constructed at the foot of Lake Ontario, near the city of 
Kingston. There, from many _ sources, 
from the mouths of streams along the P 
great lakes, Superior and Michigan and 
the Georgian Bay, millions of logs are 
gathered every spring. The business is in 
the hands of two large concerns, the Calvin 
Company at Garden Island, and the Collins 
Bay Rafting and Forwarding Company. 
Their steam barges and sailing vessels are 
industriously collecting timber the year 
round. 

A raft is made into sections, or ‘‘ drams,” 
each of which is about 200 feet long and 
fifty feet wide. About ten ‘‘ drams” make 
a raft. There have been rafts that con- 
tained as many as twenty of these sections. 
But that is not necessary or safe. The 
pine timber ‘‘drams” are three and four 
layers deep, containing some 30,000 cubic 
feet. The oak ‘‘drams ” are made of but 
one layer, having some 10,000 cubic feet. 
The bottom layer of the raft is firmly bound, a 
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When the big raft reaches the head of 
the Long Sault Rapids, it is split into its component sections. A new crew of men 
and a pilot are taken on board, and one section at a time is run through the rapids. 
The same methods are repeated down the Cascades, the Cedars, and Split Rock 
Rapids. Another crew takes the raft through the Lachine Rapids and on to Montreal. 
After that it is plain sailing to the port of Quebec. Now the raft is broken up 
and taken to pieces. Most of the logs or ‘“‘ pieces” are loaded on ocean schooners 
built for the trade, and Canadian spruce and pine and fir is wanted the world over. 

What would you think of a timber-raft in a solid mass in the form of a ship as 
large as the celebrated Great Eastern, and full one-fourth heavier, being towed from 
Nova Scotia through the Atlantic Ocean to the city of New York? It remained for 
an inventive Canadian lumberman, aided by a New York operator, to carry a long- 
cherished scheme into execution. In 1885 Mr. Hugh Robertson contracted to build 
for Daniel J. Leary of New York such a ship-raft afloat in the Bay of Fundy. The 
raft was not completed until August 1886. It was 400 feet in length, 50 feet in 
width at the centre, and 33 feet in depth. It contained about 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The first attempt to launch it was a failure. On the second trial the 
mass ran down the ways nearly 200 feet, and there it remained; further attempts to 
launch the raft proving unsuccessful, Mr. Robertson decided to tear it apart and 
rebuild it. 

The second ship-raft was finished in November 1887. It was larger than the first 
one, being 580 feet in length, 62 feet in width, 37 feet deep, and containing 
3,000,000 feet of timber. It consisted of 27,000 logs arranged in sixty layers. 
Four permanent ways 1,200 feet long were constructed at a cost of £1,900. 

In form the Robertson raft resembled that of a cigar with the pointed end cut off, 
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and with flattened sides. The inventor obtained patents on his method of adjustment 
of the chains which bound the whole mass together. There was a two and one-half 
inch core, or centre chain, which ran from one end of the raft to the other. There 
were also iron link binders every seven feet running to the outside of the shell. 
Lateral chains kept the legs from working apart longitudinally, while encircling chains 
bolted around the surface prevented the raft from flattening out. The chains alone 
cost over £1,000. The logs were laid generally with the small ends towards the end 
of the raft, and interlapped so as to give strength. The end of the centre chain was 
spliced to the towing hawsers, so that the pull or strain would make the raft even 
more solid than it was on dry land. The value of the raft was placed at £6,000. 
It was calculated that the lumber would bring double that amount in the New York 
market. Indeed, one of the objects of this system of rafting is to send the longest 
and largest logs to a distant market at a comparatively low cost. The lumber 
schooners at Nova Scotia do not take sticks exceeding sixty-five feet in length, while 
the Robertson raft could carry lumber cut 100 feet in length. There is an increasing 
demand for logs of extra size, to be used in our cities for docks, piers, and piling. 

The cigar-shape raft was launched without mishap at Two Rivers, November 15th, 
and for three weeks she lay at anchor in the bay waiting to be towed. On the 30th 
of November the steamship JJ/ivanda left New York for Port Joggins, Nova Scotia, 
and the great craft was taken in tow on the 9th of December. 

The interesting experiment attracted attention far and wide. Over a week passed 
and no word was received. On the 20th of December the Miranda put in at 
Whitestone, Long Island, and reported that the raft was adrift. During a strong 
wind the large hawser parted, and then the bit to which the smaller hawser was 
attached gave way, and the Miranda was compelled to leave the raft to its fate. Of 
course there was not wanting any number of individuals who said ‘‘ I told you so; the 
scheme was visionary.” As the abandoned raft was almost in the pathway of the 
ocean liners plying between Liverpool and New York, the Maritime Exchange took up 
the matter. Secretary of the U. S. Navy, Hon. W. C. Whitney, sent the sloop of war 
Enterprise in search of the lost raft. |The vessel found the remains of the raft 275 
miles at sea, scattered over 600 square miles, and reported there was no danger. 

The unfortunate ending of their first venture did not deter Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Leary from giving the scheme a second trial. They still believed that with good 
weather the journey could be made safely. Again, operations were commenced in 
March 1888. Aenew raft 595 feet long, fifty-five feet wide, containing 22,000 logs, was 
launched in July. It left the Bay of Fundy August 2nd, towed by two powerful steam 
tugs. On the 11th it anchored off College Point, Long Island. The next day when 
the great raft towed by five tugs came down the East River, it was like a triumphal 
procession. People lined the docks and cheered the thing as it moved along. Steam 
crafts of all kinds blew their screeching whistles. The promenade on the Brooklyn 
Bridge was crowded with sight-seers. It was a great victory forthe builder. It was a 
great day for the owner; he had saved £3,000 for transportation. Still, practical 
lumbermen will say that the Robertson system of rafting does not fulfil all demands ; 
that the expense of construction, of towing, and of breaking up the raft, is about equal 
to that of sending lumber by vessel. 

The work of Canadian lumbermen is many-sided and far-reaching in its 
effects. The traffic involves social, economic and political questions. Thus it is 
claimed that the lumbermen are robbing, and have robbed, the forests of Canada ina 
ruthless manner of the best timber, leaving thousands and thousands of acres desolate 
wastes ; that great injury has been done to a young and growing country by allowing 
lumbermen to help themselves almost like freebooters; that on account of this 
cleaning up, the country is visited with devastating floods and severe droughts ; that, 
lastly, the Government should exercise a stricter supervision over its lumber tracts and 
the work done by lumbermen. However, we are here concerned with the picturesque 
and-human side of an industry which is rapidly changing the face of nature and the 
climate of our country. 


























THE GRAND STAND, 


DONCASTER AND THE ST, LEGER, 
By ‘‘ VIGILANT ” of The Sportsman, 
With Illustrations by F. G. KITTON. 





DEGENERATE son of Yorkshire must be the man born in 
that county who feels no interest, even if it be slight, as to 
the result of the St. Leger. Inhabitants of the ‘ Ridings,” 
or at any rate a large majority of them, take a certain amount 
of pride in the great race of northern England, and folks 
whose calling renders them inimical to the Turf are often 
amongst the band anxious to know the result of the mighty 
battle on the Town Moor. Within the recollection of most 
who read these lines the St. Leger fell to a filly owned by a 
clergyman. Many years before a corresponding case occurred, 
an assumed name hiding in each instance from some of the general public that which 
was after all an open secret. Natives of the great county swarm to Doncaster on the 
St. Leger day in numbers inconceivable to those unacquainted with statistics as to the 
departures thither by train from the great manufacturing towns, and the ‘ specials ” 
from other parts of England pour forth such floods of passengers that by noon it is no 
easy matter to make footway along the main street and the famous road leading thence 
tothe course. Hard by the turn whence folks emerge from the direction of the Horse 
Fair after attending the yearling sales, a serious block sometimes occurs. The 
police, however, discharge their duty well at Doncaster. The body most troublesome 
to them, probably, are the drivers of the enormous number of vehicles which ply for 
hire. Most of these wild charioteers are naturally anxious to discharge their load of 
passengers at the main entrance to the Moor and return to the town for another 
cargo. Grass, therefore, does not grow under their horses’ feet. 

In no country, undoubtedly, is the Turf so thoroughly enjoyed as in Yorkshire. 
The months in which it is seen there to greatest advantage are August and September. 
The annual campaign used to begin on the quaint little racecourse at Catterick Bridge, 
frequently in weather so bitterly cold and inclement that those who faced it proved 
themselves indeed true sportsmen. The charming period in the north of England for 
those who delight in the thoroughbred is that which commences on the course at 
Ripon. Richmond, whose meeting is unfortunately sorely threatened, is a delightful 
resort when rivals are racing on the low moor, and south country folks who, at about 
the opening of the grouse shooting season, visit Redcar for the first time are generally 
in ecstasies with its magnificent sands, its interesting sight of the renowned Cleveland 
iron-stone hills, and the rocky cliffs that arise a few miles away and stretch away for 
far. A cheery, jovial gathering, indeed, with immense hospitality shown to visitors, 
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and capital racing, a remark that applies equally to Stockton-on-Tees, whose course 
possesses but dingy approaches, yet when attained is singularly picturesque, affording 
a good view of the peak of Roseberry Topping, the great landmark of its district. 

Next comes the ever-wished-for arrival at York, praises of whose races were written 
far back in the last century. Few meetings are at the present day more thoroughly 
popular. The outside crowd on Knavesmire is a singularly enthusiastic one, in a dif- 
ferent fashion to that which assembles at Doncaster, and men who attend from distant 
parts, especially from the south of England, seem never to tire of exploring the 
nooks, corners, and curiosities of the ancient city. Before breakfast they haunt 
Lendal Bridge, watching the patient anglers at their pastime; in the moonlight 
they gaze on the Minster with something approaching to awe, and in the forenoon, 
ere undertaking the pleasant stroll to the Grand Stand by way of Scarcroft, 

= : may be encountered, sauntering and 
musing, in queer obscure courts and 
out-of-the-way spots of the charming 
old city. 

Now reminiscences of the North Riding 
must be abandoned for memories and tra- 
ditions in connection with that one to 
which belongs Doncaster, celebrated for 
its church, its races, its river, and its 
‘*butterscotch.” A very large number of 
owners, trainers, jockeys, and pressmen, 
reach the town on Monday, some early 
inthe afternoon. This affords opportunity 
for a call at the many boxes containing 
yearlings, and inspection in the spacious 
paddock of those youthful beauties, whose 
presence in the town is the cause of con- 
stantly agreeable forenoons during the St. 
Leger week. Messrs. Tattersall preside 
over two rings, and from one to the other 
comes whisper of glad tidings when a colt 

an } - or filly changes hands for an unusually 
RICHARD TATTERSALL. large sum. In the Sale Paddock, too, 
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Re aE Te Seon away from the rings, can be encountered 


some of the pleasantest people in the 
world, brimful of knowledge of racehorses, ancient and modern, and so clearly 
bent on enjoying themselves that the example is contagious. Little chats with 
such cheery folks in the Sale Paddock often lead to those charming, hasty, picnicky 
luncheons in the town, at which people partake quickly of capitally cooked if rather 
homely fare, and faintly flushed by champagne, sherry, or the pleasant ale of 
the West Riding win or lose on the first race of the afternoon more than at such a 
time they usually pocket or disburse. The vicinity of the senior Mr. Tattersall’s 
rostrum was some five and twenty years ago a more amusing resort than is even 
now the case. Strange, old-fashioned men used to assemble there, and send the 
company into roars of laughter by their odd sayings and doings. Mr. Harry Hill, 
owner of Pitsford and Trumpeter, used to receive with dry humour the ‘ chaff” of 
the auctioneer, and another well-known and very excitable person was wont to send 
the company into ecstasies of mirth by droll sayings when bidding for his beloved 
yearlings happened to hang fire. A few ‘‘comic countrymen” were seldom 
wanting. Probably, they had not attended a temperance meeting ere entering the 
Sale Paddock. On a certain occasion a rather shabby-looking man from one of the 
small north of England towns took his stand by the rails near Mr. Tattersall. The 
visitor was evidently under the influence of copious potations, although the forenoon 
was yet young. Presently the humorous freak occurred to him of bidding for a 
yearling which he had neither desire nor means of possessing. A pause followed his 
offer, and it soon became evident that the bid would not be exceeded. Then the horror 
of the situation suddenly seemed to strike the man. He turned crimson, wiped the 
perspiration from his face, and taking to his heels, ran at his best speed towards the 
paddock wall, amidst yells and jeers from the onlookers, No one laughed more heartily 
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than Mr. Tattersall. One of the nuisances of the Sale Paddock used to be the intru- 
sion of screeching vendors of race-cards and newspapers. That evil has been stopped, 
but as the time for departure to the course draws nigh, how trying is the uproar 
made by the brake and fly-drivers bawling invitations of ‘‘ Ride to the course.” 

To do justice to the history of Yorkshire’s most famous stake would necessitate 
the writing of several volumes. The subject is one that grows under the hand of 
those who undertake it lovingly, and have made the inquiries and researches which are 
no trouble, but a delight. Very pleasant, important, and interesting chapters have 
been written upon the St. Leger ; but the big book on the subject has yet to appear. 
Temptation to undertake it is not great. Even the man to whom the time and 
expense requisite for the work are no object, must do it with the knowledge that 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, DONCASTER. 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, Architect. 


those who will appreciate the result of his labours are not many. During the last 
twenty years there has been decided decline in the likelihood of a book devoted to 
horse-racing achieving marked success. To the present school of those who affect 
love for the Turf, but really regard it merely as a medium for speculation, reference to 
the fascinating subject of the Stud Farm, or to famous horses, owners, trainers, and 
jockeys is absolutely irritating. 

A bad sign of the day is it that so many who talk glibly about St. Leger, Derby, 
Cesarewitch, or any other great stake close at hand, know little or nothing of the 
writings of a few authors who did much to give a.wholesome, breezy tone to Turf 
literature. They worked zealously for materials. Thanks to their industry and 
research a vast amount of amusing anecdote has been preserved that would have been 
lost. Never was ‘‘ The Druid’s” pretty style shown to greater advantage than when 
Doncaster was taken for a theme. He was at his happiest when relating personal 
experiences of the Town Moor—whether he wrote of John Osborne the elder superin- 
tending the unboxing of The Miner, about to renew antagonism with Blair Athol, or 
gossiped of his first visit to the St. Leger, when Colonel Anson’s valet was one of the 
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party on the coach and had under his charge Herring’s portrait of that year’s Derby 
winner, Attila. Mr. Dixon has, to the best of my belief, not left on record the story 
known to a few respecting the horse just mentioned, and the ‘‘Sellinger” of 1842. 
Poor Attila started favourite, and shared the fate of another famous St. Leger crack, 
Plenipotentiary. Why the last-named did not win is known to persons still living, but 
the true particulars have never appeared in print. 

Other races run at Doncaster possess long and stirring histories. No contest for 
two-year-olds decided on north of England ground excites more stirring recollections 
amongst veterans than that for the ‘‘ Champagne,” won so long ago as 1823 bya 
Whisker colt, Swiss, the property of Colonel Cradock of Hartforth. Between that 
time and this it has repeatedly fallen to youngsters destined for high fame. In very 
early days it was won by Memnon and The Colonel, destined for St. Leger laurels. 
Another victor was the gigantic Muley Moloch, who when a four-year-old defeated 
a field of rival giants for the 
Port Stakes at Newmarket. 
Muley Moloch, it is reported, 
was then about seventeen hands 
high, whilst Mussulman, Re- 
venge, and The Whale were 
not under sixteen hands. 
Others of note whose owners 
tasted the sweets of ‘‘ Cham. 
pagne” ere it had been in exist- 
ence for twenty years, were the 
eccentric Mr. Orde of Nunny- 
kirk, and Lord Chesterfield. 
The triumph of the first named 
was due to Beeswing, who after- 
wards became the idol of the 
north of England sporting peo- 
ple, whilst Lord Chesterfield 
won with Don John, declared 
by John Scott on a certain oc- 
casion to have been one of the 
best horses, if not quite the best, 
that he ever trained. A famous 
Bae. 2 ; Champagne Stakes triumph was 

= 7 that gained by The Cure; a 

THE ANGEL INN. speedy but ungenereus horse, 

who when started for his biggest 

venture made a memorable swerve, which at the time caused as much comment as that 
of Bismarck, when contesting a few years ago the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. Lord 
Eglinton, of ‘‘ tournament ” fame, carried off the Champagne twice in three years, his 
champions being two horses of exceedingly high class, Van Tromp and The Flying 
Dutchman. A great stroke of fortune, indeed, for the once famous ‘tartan and 
yellow,” the most popular colours of the day when the horses just mentioned were in 
training. Worthy followers in their footsteps have, at considerable intervals, been 
Achievement, Cremorne, and Minting. One of the most important chapters in the 
great work on British Turf History which will probably never be written would be 
that devoted to the Doncaster Cup. To bring together the necessary details must 
involve hard work, and a vast amount of research. The first contest for it occurred in 
1766, the race being in four mile heats. Orville’s failure and Remembrancer’s 
success, and the triumphs of such pets of the northern public as Tramp, Catton, Filho 
da Puta, and Fulford would require many words. That remark applies to the two 
desperate struggles in which Lottery was engaged, succumbing in the first of them to 
the Duke of Leeds’s Mercutio. Delight in Doncaster Cup battles sprang up amongst 
a few veterans, who still remain to prattle concerning them, about the period when 
The Saddler atoned in some measure for a St. Leger defeat, and Rockingham 
added to the laurels gained in that race. Then came the brave days of Beeswing 
(who was well beaten, let it be recorded, when she met the three-year-olds, Don John 
and Charles XII.), and the era in which Alice Hawthorn flourished, A heavy blow 
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to followers of the Spigot Lodge stable was the failure of Van Tromp in 1848, when 
that strong favourite finished last of three, Chanticleer winning, whilst Ellerdale, 
afterwards most valuable as a brood mare, ran second. The disaster then sustained 
by Lord Eglinton’s banner was as nothing, however, when compared with the over- 
whelming blow of The Flying Dutchman’s defeat by Voltigeur. When news of their 
pet’s victory arrived, the Richmond people of all degrees at once thronged the streets— 
I well remember the scene—and proportionate no doubt was the gloom that fell upon 
their Middleham neighbours. 

To the legends, the curious facts and mysterious matters in connection with the 
St. Leger, known, sometimes for a very sufficient reason, to but few, it is impossible to 
do justice in a few pages. Yet what a tempting theme is offered by the grand old fight, 
which for over a century has been the delight of Yorkshiremen, and after no long lapse 
of years became a stake of & 
moment in the estimation of a 
owners whose training sta- 
bles lay south of the Trent. 
Surely some readers of these 
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thusiasm to walk the St. 
Leger course in the twilight 
of a September evening, re- 
calling stirring words told 
by old folks of horses and 
men of mark that long ago 
raised that which Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle made im- 
mortal as ‘‘the Yorkshire 
roar.” Such pondering 
strollers know the origin of iL 
the catch bet that ‘* Ninety- 7 
three” once ran for the St. 
Leger. They have listened 
to tales of Captain Mellish, 
and his Sancho and Stave- 
ley ; and know the names of 
the filly and colt that are 
stated to have had the grand 
prize of the north awarded 
to them by half a head only. : : - 
They have read, at any rate, ANA, Ses =: ? 

how just before Middle- THE MANSION HOUSE. 

thorpe ran second to Ashton, 

his bit broke, and the horse was held by a handkerchief thrown round his neck, 
until another bridle was obtained. Concerning that St. Leger which fell to the 
Duke of Hamilton owing’ to the prowess of William, this is left on record by 
a painstaking, if not elegant writer, ‘‘It was supposed that more roguery was 
practised by transactions relative to this race, previous to the time of running, 
than was ever known.” William had made himself the subject of talk earlier 
in the year. When running for the Dee Stakes at Chester, a man got in his 
way, was killed, and by the collision the colt came to the ground. Familiar to all 
students of Turf literature are the circumstances attending the ‘‘ Sellinger ” triumphs 
of Ebor, Antonio, Theodore, Barefoot, and Birmingham. Few more bitter wars 
have raged in the racing world than that which arose from the St. Leger of 1831. 
The second favourite, Marcus, was more than suspected of having been poisoned, and 
the partisans of The Saddler, placed second to Chorister, grumbled most bitterly 
over the decision which deprived them of money they had regarded as won. The 
Saddler’s jockey was by no means a Fordham, and an old friend of mine speaking 
disparagingly of him just before the start, some of the rider’s allies at once picked a 
quarrel with him. My informant was in company with Mr. Richard Tattersall and 
Charles Mathews, the elder, the actor. Mr. Tattersall urged that the dispute 
should be carried further, in order that ‘‘ Charles may get a sketch of character!” 
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Temptation for a Yorkshire brawl when the start for the St. Leger was imminent had, 
however, to be resisted. My old friend, who stood close by the winning post, 
always insisted that The Saddler won, and was in possession, too, of most 
curious evidence as to the correctness of his belief. In the rooms at night he 
met Skipsey, owner of The Saddler, with tears in his eyes, and alluding to the 
jockey, said ‘‘ What made you put that fool up?” ‘* There was a greater fool,” 
came the answer, ‘‘and Iam the man.” Not to dwell too long upon the subject of 
long past St. Legers, let this portion of the subject be concluded by the following 
**odds and ends.” One of the runners for the St. Leger of 1814—afterwards named 
Waterloo—was atwin. The first three for the big northern stake in 1812 all ran 
that summer at Newcastle-on-Tyne. St. Patrick and Copeland finished first and 
second for the Old Stakes at Catterick Bridge in 1820. They occupied the same 
positions in the St. Leger, and a curiously similar occurrence was recorded four years 
later, the rivals in that instance being Jerry and Canteen. Canteen was followed 
home by Jerry for the Old Stakes, but in the St. Leger, the last named turned the 
tables. Still they were again first and second. Twice has the renowned race which 
forms the main subject of this article ended in a dead heat. In each case the winner 
—Charles XII. and Voltigeur respectively—was a son of Voltaire, and each fol- 
lowed up the great triumph by taking Doncaster Cup honours also in the same 
week. 

The ‘‘simmer of excitement” occasioned by the St. Leger daily grows louder 
after the termination of the York August meeting. Old stagers secured their quarters 
in the town weeks ago—to live in lodgings during the races is the correct thing at 
Doncaster—and those who defer the precaution often find difficulty in procuring at the 
eleventh hour suitable apartments. The Monday before the race arrives, and the old 
town is in spic and span order to receive the host of visitors, that in the course of a 
few hours will invade her streets. Yearlings destined for sale are already on the spot, 
racehorses intended to run at the meeting are unvanned in numbers that increase as 
the afternoon wears on. Mysterious strangers, men not unaccustomed to gaze (from 
a distance) on the thoroughbred at exercise, or so benevolent as to afford priceless 
information for a few postage stamps, are to be seen on the thresholds of inns and 
public-houses. That Yorkshire liquors are not unattractive to some of them is in 
evidence. Still the streets are as yet quiet, and chiefly trodden by inhabitants making 
last purchases before the invading army appears, and for more than four days keeps 
them pretty closely blockaded within doors. What a changed aspect will the place 
wear but a few hours hence! Even now well-filled trains are hurrying from many 
parts, bearing passengers whose presence in Doncaster must materially increase its 
trade. Labourers in the fields adjoining railways pause in their toil as the loaded 
carriages are whisked by, and knowing well the object of the travellers, their talk 
turns directly to the St. Leger. They are thirsty, too, under the hot September sun, 
and when one bets another a ‘‘ quart ” that one of the favourites beats another of them, 
a comrade puts in a petition that a share of the wager may fall to him, and all three 
wish that settling day had come. 

Although, as just mentioned, a very large majority of those who attend the races 
occupy apartments hired for the week, in many cases at a large price, it must not be 
supposed that hotels and inns lack patronage. That is far from being the case. A 
not unamusing chapter might be written on an old racing man’s experiences of such 
resorts, of the people and adventures he there encountered between the before break- 
fast period when all the bed-room bells appear to be rung simultaneously, and a 
savoury smell of broiling ham takes possession of the house, until the last of the late 
sitters seeks his couch, awakening all the occupants of a corridor by stumbling over 
their dirty boots. Curious old-fashioned hostelries linger still in many towns near 
which are held race meetings, and Doncaster possesses its share. A noted establish- 
ment is the Angel, where Two Idle Apprentices had rooms during the September races 
of 1857, when on their Lazy Tour. One of the idle gentlemen—they were Mr. Charles 
Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins—said that the talk at stations and in railway 
carriages, was ‘‘all of horses and John Scott,” going so far, indeed, as to assert that 
the multitudinous porters requested that they might not be bothered about luggage, 
and conversed without ceasing about the horses and John Scott. From the windows 
of the Angel the friends gazed upon the rooms of the pastrycook, the wax-chandler, 
the gunsmith, and the serious bookseller, all tenanted for the time by persons whom 
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one of the Apprentices, no lover of those who affect the Turf, described as Lunatics 
and Keepers. His wrath against folks concerned in the business of horse-racing was 
so bitter as to become amusing. He would have liked to see nine-tenths of the 
professionals (and the Gendielien at the Mansion House, and even went the length 
of declaring that the plants in pots were placed about the entrance to the Subscription 
Rooms, to give the place ‘‘an innocent appearance!” Detesting the professional 
company, one of the Apprentices was still 
pleased with the races and the course, ‘‘ with 
its agreeable prospect, its quaint Red 
House (the old structure, be it mentioned 
here) oddly changing and turning as he | 
turned, its green grass, and fresh heath.” 
Moreover he bought a card, and although 
completely ignorant of horse-racing, picked 
the winners of the three chief stakes, which 
he calls a wonderful, paralysing coinci- 
dence. See John Forster’s Life of Charles 
Dickens. The successful horses on that 
eventful day in the most important stakes 
were Impérieuse (St. Leger), Blanche of 
Middlebie (Municipal Stakes), Skirmisher 
(Her Majesty’s Plate), and Meta (Portland 
Plate). Referring to other Doncaster inns THE ROCKINGHAM ARMS INN, 
that have received mention, let it be writ- 
ten that In 1790 a prize-fight was held in the yard of the Volunteer, in Frenchgate, 
between Mendoza and Humphries, the former being the winner. Another renowned 
house, where many a St. Leger victor’s health has been toasted by men who had no 
superiors in the art of getting a horse into thorough ‘fettle” for that race is the 
Salutation, with the date 1766 on the signboard. On the other side of the road 
stands the Rockingham, the sign when I last saw it much in need of repainting. 
Rockingham carried off the St. Leger of 1833 for Mr. Watt, of Bishop Burton, 
bearing the harlequin 
jacket to the front with 
ease, although his 
comrade Belshazzar, 
started at shorter odds. 
Morning, noon, and 
night, do visitors flock 
into the Reindeer, 
where waiters and the 
attendants behind the 
bars know small rest, 
and in the smoking- 
room of an unpretend- 
ing hostelry hard by 
swing, and gong, and 
steam - whistle land, 
people are sometimes 
to be found late in the 
evening during the St. 
THE SALUTATION. Leger week, whose 
knowledge of horse- 
racing is large indeed. Another inn, ‘‘ The Ram,” reminds a few veterans of those old 
coaching days whose sunny side lingers in their recollection, whilst time has 
blotted out memory of many discomforts. The famous Herring, many of whose 
portraits of St. Leger winners adorn the walls of the Victoria Club in London, 
was at the outset of his career the painter of some inn signs. That of the 
Stag, now almost obliterated by exposure to weather, is one of them. Ere quitting 
the subject of Doncaster hotels, let it be mentioned that the Queen stayed at the 
Angel for a night on her way to Balmoral in the Great Exhibition year, 1851, to the 
Vast rejoicing of the townspeople. As Princess Victoria Her Majesty, in company 
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with the Duchess of Kent, attended the races in 1835, when the St. Leger fell to the 
renowned Queen of Trumps. 

Without being able to compare with Chester or York, in the matter of quaint, 
old-world houses, Doncaster is not devoid of them. In the High Street itself, a pause 
will now and again be made by a visitor whose taste inclines to buildings suggestive 
of long past days. Asa rule the Doncaster shops are small, but good and clean. A 
characteristic is it of such places in Yorkshire that the contents of those where 
eatables are sold, look tempting. Genuine home cookery of confectionery and pastry 
has something to do with this, but the same words of praise are usually due to the 
establishments of fishmongers, butchers, and fruiterers. Every one pauses during the 
Leger week, to gaze at the grouse, partridges, and big cod-fish in the chief High 
Street shop. Thither too when racing is over, resort many customers mindful that the 
dinner hour is not distant, and desirous of renovating appetite with half-a-dozen 
oysters. Rustics who rarely tread the streets of towns, gaze with awe upon such 
places when they have their annual holiday to witness the racing on the Town Moor. 
The draper’s window, 
gorgeous with neck 
scarves ticketed with 
the names of the race- 
horse owners whose 
colours they bear ; the 
sporting prints and 
photographs exposed 
for sale hard by; the 
smart stationer’s, and 
especially the open and 
profusely filled slabs of 
the chief fishmonger, 
offer irresistible attrac- 
tion. Some years ago 
[ paused there one 
morning ;:to inspect 
a magnificent buck 
hanging by the door, 
shot by Lord Stamford, 
and sent by him as a 
-.. present to the Race 
Committee probably. 
Presently by my side 
ae stood two uncouth- 

THE RAM INN. looking bumpkins, 

staring with wonder at 

the strange animal before them. Both spoke in broad Riding dialect. Said rustic number 
one to his fellow, indicating with outstretched finger, the creature destined to furnish 
toothsome haunch and hash, ‘‘ Wat’s that?” Rustic number two knitted his brow, 
rubbed his cheek, and deliberated. At last came light, and in slow drawling tone he 
replied, ‘‘ Aw think it’s a buffalo!” During the September meeting, the chemist’s 
counter is not the one least frequented. Mr. Dickens has told how he was followed to 
that well-patronized resort early in the forenoon, by a man whose address to the pro- 
prietor was as follows: ‘‘ Give us soom salvolatile or damned thing o’ that soort, in 
wather—my head’s bad!” The requirements of men have not changed much since the 
‘*Sellinger” fell to Impérieuse. Pick-me-ups and soda water are in request at 
Doncaster, not long after the first street cry of Yorkshire Post! West-Riding bakers 
may well pride themselves on their loaves and fancy-breads. Many years ago Wakefield 
was celebrated for its muffins, of size and quality not to be excelled. Doncaster 
breakfast tables usually supply them equally good, together with pikelets, unknown 
to most south country people, whilst even the smallest eating houses—there are many 
open during the St. Leger week—offer comfortable, well-cooked joints, cut hams of 
tempting pinkness and sufficiently fat, honest-looking pies, huge puddings, and 
cheesecakes whose appearance creates none of the apprehension aroused by sight of 
their bile-creating relatives which excite the longing of street arabs in dingy London 
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thoroughfares. The provision made at these small Doncaster dining-rooms will not be 
wasted, those in charge of them having experience of the keen appetites brought 
by occupants of the cheap trains which reach the town during the forenoon of the 
Wednesday, and the country folk who arrive on foot, or in humble vehicles. Such 
visitors are famous trenchermen, and some of them would not have been beaten far by 
that voracious nobleman who consumed, according to the author of Te Art of Dining, 
such a prodigious quantity of solid meat at the famous Old Bailey boiled beef 
shop: 

If Yorkshire country people do not possess honest, hearty appetites, in what part 
of England would it avail to seek for folks with wholesome hunger? Many persons 
residing in the Doncaster district drive to the Town Moor at an early hour on the 
morning of the St. Leger, so as to secure a place favourable for viewing the sport and 
fun, draw up their vehicle at some 
convenient place, and having brought 
with them materials for a plentiful 
breakfast, proceed to prepare that 
meal on the spot, serenely in- 
different to the stares of those un- 
accustomed to see the first meal of 
the day served in the open air. Before 
dismissing from mention the Don- 
caster shops, allusion must be made 
to that one from which on the Friday 
of the race week, emerge so many 
customers bearing packets of various 
sizes. Need the word ‘‘ butterscotch,” 
be written in this connection? It is 
one painfully familiar to those who 
visit old Danum. Almost from dawn 
to dusk do vendors of that sweetmeat 
raise their wearisome cry. People 
who reach or leave the race-ground 
on foot (especially if they have backed 
a horse for the St. Leger that has 
gone amiss, or smart after a ‘* bad A BIT OF OLD DONCASTER. 
day”) feel mightily disposed to kick 
the urchins who harass their path with solicitations to encourage that which 
south-country folks seem to regard as the staple trade of the town. 

When coaches, post-chaises, and private vehicles conveyed to Doncaster for the St. 
Leger meeting those who did not trudge thither on foot—some enthusiasts tramped the 
whole way from far-off parts of the kingdom—the attendance on the big day used to be 
regarded as immensely large. Of course railway communication with special, ordinary, 
and cheap trains, has increased it to a prodigious extent, and the spectacle presented 
by the Town Moor about three o’clock on the Wednesday afternoon is indeed wonderful. 
It should be seen, once at any rate, even by those who take not the least interest in 
the Turf. Contributions to the prodigious crowd gathered together, when the hour 
for the great race is at hand, have poured in ceaselessly for many hours. All sorts of 
conveyances are called into requisition, some of them brought from considerable 
distances, that their drivers may ply for hire during the week, and primitive are many 
of the ‘‘ traps,” which bring to the scene of action rustic visitors, who look forward to 
the St. Leger as affording a rare and most delightful holiday. The strangest of these 
old-fashioned carriages was exceeded in oddity by that made of wicker-work by its 
proprietor, the eccentric ‘‘ Jemmy Hirst,” of Rawcliffe, who was conveyed in it to 
Doncaster and Pontefract races, drawn by four mules. Occasionally his trained bull, 
Jupiter, was in the shafts, and Jemmy, be it added, also rode that sagacious animal to 
hounds! Violent is the scramble at the railway stations for cabs and flys when trains 
disgorge a host of passengers eager for the latest news about the St. Leger candidates, 
and for luncheon. Men whose business compels them to face the powerful 
stream of new arrivals about noon, have no easy task set when they endeavour to 
make way against it; but rough as the West-Riding folk appear to those accustomed 
to the drawing-room company at Kempton and Sandown, at Ascot and Goodwood, 
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they are good-humoured enough on a St. Leger day, made genial by the thought that 
a long-expected treat is near at hand. Doncaster town has its detractors. Some of 
these take the same exception to it as Coleridge did to Cologne, when he invoked the 
** nymphs that reign o’er sewers and sinks.” Complaints on that point are, however, 
no longer so well deserved as was once the case, and sufficient is it to regard the place, 
in this article, as seen under its brightest aspect, in sunny September weather, swarm- 
ing with men, women, and children in the best of spirits, thronging with incessant 
clack of tongue, laughter, and jokes unintelligible to southerners, towards one of the 
most famous race-grounds in the world. 

What an amazing sight is presented when the avenue of trees, which is one of the 
glories of the town, left behind, and a place attained high up on one of the stands, the 
fine course, its noted Jandmarks, and the prodigious host attracted to the spot by its 
renowned race are viewed for the first time. What a change has occurred in the 
whole character of the meeting since it was first known to a few of the veterans who 
will witness the next contest for the St. Leger. One of them has hardly been absent 
on a single occasion since Mameluke, after a display of sulky temper that caused 
seven false starts, was at last driven from the starting post by aid of a cart whip, 
and then lost so much ground at the outset that he finally succumbed to Matilda. 





INTAKE FARM, DONCASTER. 


A notable advantage possessed (as a sight), by the St. Leger over the Derby, is that the 
starting point is only a short distance to the right of the Grand Stand, so that the com- 
petitors are well in view of occupants of the various roofs and balconies, from the time 
they leave the spacious saddling paddock for the admirably cleared course, until they 
are sent on their momentous gallop. To the new comer will be pointed out by 
some friend familiar with the ground, such world-renowned points as the Hill, the 
Rifle Butts, the Red House (the old one was taken down and the new building erected 
in 1875), and the Intake Farm. All these are known, by repute at any rate, to those 
who have read descriptions of the contests for the St. Leger. The story of the Don- 
caster Town Moor, apart from that portion of it told by the Racing Calendar, is one of 
frequent alteration and improvement, both in the programme, and the course with its 
surroundings. Of late years especially, those concerned in the management of the 
meeting have effected wonderful changes for the better, and the thanks of all folks 
taking pleasure in the Turf have been richly earned by zealous individuals, who, in 
attending closely to the interests of the races were at the same time advancing those 
of the town. Amongst others Alderman Stockil has worked with characteristic energy 
and clear sight, on behalf of one of the best and most enjoyable of our race meetings. 
That worthy, ever genial and cheery, is almost as well known to south country sports- 
men as to those in the north, and, whatever office he may undertake at Doncaster, is 
emphatically the right man in the right place. 

Small space remains for further gossip respecting town and moor. Temptation 
strong exists to dwell on the St. Leger triumphs achieved by owners who stood 
staunchly by the Turf, and the skill by which their trainers and jockeys helped them to 
victory. As the ‘‘ Idle Apprentices” found, no one for a long period could speak of 
the St. Leger without reference to John Scott. The score of his brother William, the 
iockey, was a remarkable one, beginning with Jack Spigot, and ending with Sir 
Tatton Sykes. Still ‘‘ Bill” had an unlucky day every now and then. On one of 
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those afternoons when fortune frowned, the favourite, Epirus, was forced up a bank 
near the hill, and falling thence into the ditch, threw his rider into the course, 
Scott’s collar-bone being broken owing to a horse galloping over him. Before the 
contest ended, John Day on Henriade also came to grief. This was brought about by 
a greyhound dashing into the track, and bringing the colt to the ground. James 
Robinson’s successful rides on Matilda and Margrave, and a victory almost snatched 
on Russborough ; the stupor of the Turf world on the occasions of Saucebox and 
Caller Ou hitting the mark ; and the uproarious delight of Yorkshire, when after a 
morning studded with exciting incidents, John Osborne, the pet horseman of the 
county, won on Apology—all these are occurrences which remain fixed in the memory 
of those who regard race-riding as a beautiful art, and know that now, as in the days 
of Billy Peirse, Jackson, Shepherd, and Ben Smith, one of the highest honours that a 
jockey can obtain is the mount on the winner of the St. Leger. 





A QUAINT CORNER. 

















JOTTINGS IN SYRIA 


By SIR GEORGE THOMAS, Bart. 


Illustrations by SIDNEY COWELL 


mIHOUGH fast losing its purely Eastern character, 
Damascus is still a delightful place. Chief among 
its charms I count the noble mansions, cool and 
silent, with bubbling fountains and terraced roofs. 
The older houses are architectural gems unspoilt by 
the hideous blue and red daubs of modern Syrian 
taste. Itis a pity the same cannot be said for the 
new buildings, which though larger and handsomer 
in design are often disfigured by grotesque ships 
drifting across a turquoise sea on to crimson rocks, 
by blue castles perched in mid-air, by trees un- 
known to the botanist, by men taller than the 
loftiest poplars. Still worse is the practice of 
turning grand marble courts, fragrant with 
magnolia and orange blossom, into drying ground 
for the family linen, from behind which gig- 
gling slave-girls peep at the Frank guest. 

But if the Damascene’s love of art has degenerated, his hospitality remains fresh 
and green. One visit I paid was particularly interesting, as it bore testimony to the 
strictness with which Jews observe religious commands. It happened to be a Saturday 
afternoon, and not a mouthful had passed the lips of any member of the household 
since the previous evening. All manner of work being: prohibited to masters and 
servants, Christians employed for the nonce brought in refreshments and pipes. 
The daughters of the house, and very fair they were to look upon, went so far, how- 
ever, as to hand round cool sherbets and sweets; yet conscientious even in their 
attentions, they begged our interpreter to remove the coffee cups which contained 
grounds that had just been roasted. Numerous ladies favoured us with their presence, 
matrons in curly light-brown and shining wigs, unmarried girls in simple dresses and 
wearing their hair neatly plaited. Two or three of the latter were not without 
difficulty persuaded to dance, substitution for music being provided by a baby’s 
tomtom, on which boyish fists strummed. The measure, accompanied by waving of 
arms and low nasal singing, was slow and dreamy, and I fancy that the venal 
damsel of old must have trod a brisker step before the throne of applauding Herod. 

I also made a call on Mrs. Digby. With the earlier pages of that lady’s romantic 
story I have neither right nor inclination to meddle, and even these lines could not, in 
accordance with her wish, have been penned were she still living. So great was her 
horror of interviewers that an introduction was somewhat difficult to obtain, and 
unless to a familiar face the servants replied in politest Arabic, ‘‘ Not at home.” 
Knocking at the gate, an instant reply came in the shape of a loud, angry roar. 
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The voice belonged to an enormous dog, whose furious bow#wds at his chains 
suggested an inhospitable spirit. And seemingly the brute’s Strength was equal 
to his rage, since it was all a couple of stout lads could do to drag him to an 
outhouse, whence his yells and shrieks of savage expostulation continued to 
preach prudence to our ears. His mistress received us in a pretty room 
far more cosily furnished than is usual in Syria, and hung with paintings done by 
her own hand. As a young woman she is. said to have been very attractive ; 
even then traces of beauty still lingered in the regular features, large, clear eyes 
and exquisitely shaped hands. Mrs. Digby in the course of our conversation 
wandered into reminiscences of her desert life, speaking with great vivacity and to 
the point. At that moment she was exercised about an inroad of the Aleppine 
Bedouins, who had been plundering her husband's tribe, and though for a long 
time she had not slept under canvas, she yearned to be with her ‘‘ people” in their 





GROUP OF BEDOUIN WOMEN. 


need. But the Sheik, who shortly came in and was presented, had no notion of 
allowing any such proceeding. Generally the most easy-going Of husbands, he 
insisted on his wife’s taking good care of herself, and financial reasons justified 
his tenderness. A short, spare man was this Sheik, of black eyes and rather pronounced 
features, and with red Arab boots and bournous he had an air of being out of 
his element in a lady’s boudoir. He appeared to feel it, too, as he sat on the extreme 
edge of a divan and smoked one of his wife’s cigarettes. In the saddle he was 
doubtless quite a different man. Mrs. Digby fell in love with him during a visit to 
Palmyra under his escort, and possibly soon repented at leisure what she had done in 
haste. She took us out to see her Muscovy ducks and Arab mare, a lovely animal, 
which whinnied and struggled to come to her as we entered the stable. Several 
Bedouins were lounging about, muscular, well-knit fellows, who adored their 
‘* Queen,” and she was evidently proud of their loyalty. She bade me not forget 
her if I returned to Damascus, adding that she should end her days there. Her one 
acknowledged sorrow was the Europeanizing ‘‘ craze” of Midhat Pasha, who, taking 
3R2 
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advantage of a fire, had commenced to run a wide, straight street through the ancient 
labyrinth of crooked lanes and blind alleys. _‘‘ Fancy, he threatened to cut down our 
famous old beech ; but we would not stand that.” 

From the artistic point of view Mrs. Digby was right, as I recognized ten years 
later. Even the bazaars had lost picturesqueness. One missed old Abou Antiqua 
(father of antiquities), deeming his place ill-supplied by an innkeeper, who hangs the 
gaudily-furnished new hotel with modern trumpery. As host this enterprising Syrian 
is all that could be desired, in the ré/e of curiosity-dealer he does not show to 
advantage. Still there is plenty to occupy a week in the town and its neighbourhood. 
Hoping to learn how far the mollahs attached to the great mosque believe in certain 
traditions, I induced a talkative old member of their body to accompany me to the 
roof. It was labour and bakhshish well expended. He pointed out the minaret upon 
which Christ is to descend, and 
professed no scepticism con- 
cerning the prophecy that at 
Damascus will be celebrated 
the marriage of Mohammed 
which shall reconcile Islam and 
Christendom. 

Previous to the appointment 
in 1878 of Midhat Pasha, the 
sale of black slaves was carried 
on at Damascus with no further 
pretence of secrecy than that 
obtained by the jealous exclu- 
sion of foreigners from the 
market. We made our way 
into the bazaar, a large Khan 
with little cells opening on to 
broad* balconies. The place 
was quite deserted, but that its 
abandonment had been recent 
crusts of bread and rinds of 
water-melon testified. A Mos- 
lem eye-witness told me that 
he had frequently seen exposed 
there at one time nigh three 
score negresses, principally 
girls and children, who squatted 
on mats in airy costumes amid 
a crowd of purchasers and 
Te \ idlers. For the most part sleek 
\ - and plump, these dusky maidens 
SS used, according to my infor- 
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: mant, to laugh and chatter in a 
DRUSE LADY, LEBANON. fashion which suggested that 

they did not even feel mortified 
at their position. Now and again, he admitted, sad faces might be observed and painful 
efforts to restrain tears by girls scolded for shrinking from rude stare or ruder touch, 
but the majority appear to have gone through the ordeal with feigned if not real 
indifference. Such a damsel on being spoken to would spring to her feet, perhaps 
actually smiling as inquisitive fingers parted her red lips and tried the muscles of her 
smooth, round arms. 

Dan, our dragoman, was a fat little fellow with stubbly hair and twinkling black 
eyes set deep into his ruddy, good-tempered face. As a matter of course he inaugurated 
his engagement by seeking to impose upon us in divers ways, more especially with 
regard to the quality of hired horseflesh, but to do him justice he accepted defeat 
philosophically and bore no malice. A better travelling servant than Dan never 
bestrode pack-saddle. Thanks to his experience and forethought we were generally 
well fed, and, despite absence of tents and frequent changes of route, seldom slept 
without some sort of shelter if only a Bedouin’s roof. In foraging he surpassed a 
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hungry Zouave, and so practical was his knowledge of cookery, that under his skilful 
hands the toughest hen grew tender and the rankest goat simmered into a savoury 
stew. No difficulties—and in the wilder regions we had our share of them—could 
disturb his equanimity. Storm or sunshine, feast or fast, invariably found him the 
same gay, untiring attendant, and prompted by an unerring mother wit, he would 
laugh or look grave, discover reasons for halting or necessity for pushing on, gallop 
down a mountain-side or cautiously dismount at a hillock as best fitted our capri- 
cious moods. Far from spoiling praise encouraged him to fresh exertions, and volleys 
of abuse, merited or the reverse, failed to ruffle his temper. It is true that the strong 
language in question was promptly rendered, unweakened through translation, into 
fluent Arabic for the benefit of subordinate muleteers and baggage lads, but like the 
sailor Dan meant no 
harm when swearing. 
His pet sin was a too 
constant devotion to 
the bottle, and his 
apology for it pecu- 
liar. People, he ex- 
plained, incited him to 
indulge because wine 
brought out his a- 
musing characteris- 
tics. Judging from 
the rather curious 
confessions with 
which at such times 
he was ready to be- 
guile us, we admitted 
the force of his plea, 
the less reluctantly 
since whether drunk 
or sober he always 
managed to do his 
work. He had testi- 
monials to suit every 
stamp of _ tourist. 
Rollicking youngsters 
declared him the jol- 
liest rascal in Turkey, 
while pious pilgrims 
dwelt on his voluntary 
presence at evening 
prayers. To us it 
seemed that he pre- vy! : - 
ferred love-ballads to TURKISH WOMAN OF DAMASCUS. 
hymns, and he made 

no secret of his partiality for those who carried sound whisky in their flasks and 
would not stay to analyze his professionally involved accounts. 

Near Damascus rises a range of rugged rocks looking from the distance like a 
triple of hoary ramparts with shattered fronts and broken crests. In the centre is a 
cleft through which the traveller and his beast must scramble as best they may up the 
exceeding rough and precipitous path of irregularly hewn steps to the sloping plateau, 
where stands a Greek convent dominating a small village. At an early period the 
inhabitants probably occupied the numerous caves which are now used for the storage 
of winter supplies, and in several of these grottoes may be found carvings and in- 
scriptions quaint and old enough to delight the heart of an archeologist ; indeed we 
met one there in high glee at the success of a few days’ hunt. He had his note-book 
stuffed full of strange figures and characters, which after dinner he volunteered to 
explain. Expressing intense interest we settled ourselves comfortably to listen to his 
learned discourse to the music of gurgling narghilehs. Unfortunately the way had 
been long, a wood fire was sparkling and crackling at our feet, for the night air was 
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still chilly, and the good fathers had entertained us with their wonted hospitality. 
When we woke our friend had disappeared, sketches and all, and he did not come to 
wish us farewell on the morrow. A queer little village that. Many houses are built 
on the steep hill-side right under the brow of the projecting cliff. Habit is said to 
be a second nature, but it would take a long time to reconcile me to dwelling in such 
a situation. In some cases huge boulders have actually rolled close to the doors, and 
we particularly noticed one cottage which the merest accident had saved from utter 
destruction by the sliding mass hitting against a rock in its path. The landslip at 
Naini Tal had not then occurred. Should the villagers ever hear of that terrible 
catastrophe they may perhaps awake to their danger and build in safer spots, if indeed 
any warning short of the crack of doom could rouse them from their apathy. It 
was just after quitting this place that we lighted on a sort of Moslem All Souls’ 
ceremony. The rude cemetery, where sleep the forefathers of the hamlet, was crowded 
. : with men, women, and 
children dressed in 
holiday garb, some 
standing by new-made 
graves, others loitering 
about among the tomb- 
stones. 

As peril was afoot, 
Midhat Pasha kindly 
sent us under escort of 
a strong force of gen- 
darmes' ordered to 
punish the Aleppine 
Bedouins who had 
invaded Syria, com- 
mitting havoc wherever 
they went. The troop 
consisted of a hundred 
Cm 4) / icked men  com- 
if qf iN ianatat by a stalwart 
Sf of x —_——_ captain. Fine fellows 
they all were, well 
mounted and equipped 
and under strict disci- 
pline. Their chief, :as 
he sat erect and square 
on his perfectly-trained 
charger, looked the 
beau idéal of a light 

di lad cavalry officer. Eager 

BEDOUIN WOMEN. too was he for the fray. 

A major’s epaulettes 

dangled before his eyes, and that good steed had to be avenged which two years 

back had gone down shot through the heart twenty yards in front of the line as he 
bore his master at full career towards the hostile ranks. 

Once we thought we had caught the foe napping. This happened at a little village 
surrounded by a mouldy wall and dry ditch which stood on the very edge of the desert. 
Here till quite recently, when the Government had put an end to the game, thievish 
Bedouins used to pass the night and sally out at early morn to ambush travellers from 
behind a range of low hills just off the highway. Tidings had reached our captain of 
flowing cloaks and tufted spearheads observed near the old haunt. Measures were 
instantly taken. Increasing our pace to a gallop, as we neared the spot we met the 
scouts sent on a short distance in advance returning with a report that the village 
was empty. This proved to be the case, though fires were still smouldering in the 
houses, and further signs of recent occupation visible. By and by women and chil- 
dren were discovered, and from them we learnt what had occurred. The rumour of 
an armed force in the neighbourhood had provoked a scare, and the males had vanished ; 
but they were Syrian Bedouins, some of those we had come to aid. But at length the 
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enemy fairly turned to bay, and in the open plain offered battle to the gendarmes. 
Down they rushed, knees almost level with their chins, spears poised for the thrust, 
matchlocks blazing, Sheiks yelling, and horses, maddened by the sharp irons, straining 
every nerve in the race. Halting and forming front our captain coolly waited until 
they were within two hundred yards of his line. Fire! Out rang the winchesters, 
volley upon volley. The next minute saw the ground strewn with dead and wounded 
Arabs, and a mass of panic-stricken warriors spurring for dear life from the swords 
of the victorious troopers. 

Midhat’s gendarmes were splendid soldiers, admirably mounted and equipped and 
regularly paid. Indeed the whole vilayet bore witness to the fact that the constitu- 
tional Grand Vizier made an excellent governor, Aleppo did not enjoy the same 
measure of sound administration. You could mark the difference the moment the 
arbitrarily drawn line which divided the two provinces was crossed. Poverty seemed 
suddenly to take the place of wealth ; natives on the road kept close to our escort, 
who for their part were plainly on the alert, and not without reason judging from the 
suspicious appearance of more than one group of gentry encountered by the wayside. 
Ill-favoured-looking ruffians were most of them, their belts stuck round with antique 
pistols and formidable knives, their eyes gleaming sullenly as they lighted on the 
dreaded revolvers. It was quite painful to say good-bye to our smart Syrians, 
Their successors were of a very different type, badly horsed, badly clothed and armed, 
and irregularly paid. The country was at that period infested with Bedouins and 
Circassian thieves who went unpunished except when the exasperated villagers in 
sheer desperation resisted. ‘‘ A nest of brigands that,” observed our serjeant, whose 
graveyard cough struck mournfully on the ear, as he pointed to a cluster of the quaint 
sugar-loaf-shaped huts common in those regions, and whilst he spoke a number of 
tall, dark-browed men drew near. But they had no idea of attacking us. Our men, 
though only armed with old pattern carbines, were too strong for rufhans who seldom 
care, unless possessed of wolf-courage born of hunger, to risk a fair fight, and the 
fellows contented themselves with prowling about our horses on pilfering intent during 
the halt for lunch. Their hard-featured women too were apparently moved with the 
same spirit, but their gait was spiritless, and they appeared harshly used and half-starved. 

Caught by a heavy rain when near a Circassian settlement, we made for the 
shelter and rather unceremoniously entered the Sheik’s house, if the simple hovel 
innocent of glass and flooring could be so styled. Instantly the master spread on 
the floor for our greater ease rugs and carpets, and commenced hospitable prepara- 
tions as though for expected guests, unangered by the presence of a clever pony 
which had picked his way inside to escape the pelting shower. Vainly we 
pleaded haste and a late breakfast ; no excuse was accepted. Further refusal would 
have seemed churlish and caused offence, so we submitted to our fate and tasted those 
never-to-be-forgotten dainties. Then came in an old man with beard flowing down to 
his girdle, and tottering steps. Salaaming low, he stood with his hands humbly 
crossed on his bare, hairy breast. Tears were dropping from his eyes. 

‘* What does it mean? Why is he crying?” 

‘«This man, effendim (the Sheik’s words were translated as literally as possible), 
was the father of one of two young girls, that woman crouching in the corner 
the mother of the other. Last year, during a passage of a party of the Haj, these 
girls were standing near a cattle trough which had just been filled with water. Some 
Persians rode up and let their horses drink. ‘If you are going to use all the water 
you should pay us,’ said one girl. The answer was a cut with the whip. ‘ Why do 
you strike the girl?’ asked a villager, standing near. ‘ We will do worse,’ cried 
the ruffians, and shot both girls dead.” ; 

The country was in flames at the outrage, and though the Aleppine authorities 
failed to catch the murderers, the Syrian gendarmes managed later on to lay hands 
on and lock them up in Damascus jail. Hearing this, the other Persian hadjis beset 
their consul’s house, threatening to kill him if their companions were not immediately 
rescued. Terribly agitated the consul hurried off to the governor, and pleading fear 
of his life induced him to allow the transfer of the accused to the Persian prison on 
the express condition that they were to be again surrendered as soon as the pilgrims 
had departed. This promise was deliberately broken, the miscreants disappeared, and. 
no satisfaction could be obtained. 


























THE PARISIAN POLICE. 


By A. SHADWELL. 
With Portraits by W. D. ALMOND. 





O body of men is subjected to so much unreasoning abuse as the 
police ; and this is even truer in France than in England. It 
seems impossible for them to please the public. We all fly to 

@ : them for assistance, and then show our gratitude by flinging 

e\ \s stones at them, in jest or in earnest, upon every possible occa- 

sion. When we want them they are our best friends, to whom 

we turn with the utmost confidence, when we do not, we 

a join in treating them as a common enemy. This inconsistent 

behaviour is not very easy to understand: but so far as the 

press is concerned—and the press is chiefly to blame—the principal motive is 
undoubtedly political, especially in France, where the government for the time 
being has so many bitter enemies. Abuse of the police is a handy stick with 
which to beat the Ministry in general or the particular Minister who is responsible for 
their conduct : and to the political motive must be added the love of getting up a 
popular cry or sensation, which is the breath of life to journalism. The attitude of 
the public is due partly to the lead given by the press and partly to the general habit 
of grumbling. In the case of both, criticism of the police depends largely upon 
ignorance ; not only ignorance of the facts upon a given occasion, but, still more, 
ignorance of the set conditions under which the police work. Those conditions are 
regulated by law, which enjoins certain actions and forbids others ; and when people 
find fault with the police for sins of commission or omission, what they ought really 
to blame in nine cases out of ten is the law. One day the press will loudly demand, 
amid public applause, some utterly illegal proceeding from the police, the next it will 
severely condemn them for doing that which is their bounden duty. The former 
happens more frequently in England, the latter in France, for this reason: that the 

French law gives much greater power of action with regard to the arrest of suspects 

and treats them with much greater severity when arrested. 

For instance, burglaries are committed in Chelsea and every one cries indignantly 

‘* Where are the police?” Now the police not only know pretty well who committed 

those burglaries, but they even knew that they were going to be committed, or at any 

rate that some burglaries were going to be committed; for the simple reason that 
two or three days previously Messrs. Bill Sikes, Jack Sheppard, and Charles 

Peace, were released from one of Her Majesty’s gaols. Yet they cannot arrest these 

gentlemen without tangible evidence of their guilt, although they may be morally 

certain of it. Still less can they prevent them from committing a burglary, which is 
what the public constantly asks. That could only be effected by arresting them before 
they have done anything to deserve it, and to expect it is much like asking the Fire 

Brigade to prevent the occurrence of fires. Even the French police, though they can 

arrest On mere suspicion, cannot detain suspects indefinitely without evidence. 

Recently they were obliged to release several Anarchists for lack of evidence, although 
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it subsequently turned out that these very men had actually committed the crimes of 
which they were suspected. There is a public outcry at this sort of thing, and yet 
when arrests are made on very fair evidence, which subsequently turns out to be 
unfounded, every one boils with indignation at the ‘‘ high-handed ” proceedings of the 
Parisian police. 

It is this very ‘‘ high-handedness,” that is to say, the practice of arrest on sus- 
picion, and the subsequent handling of the prisoner, that enables the Parisian police 
to cope as successfully as they do with crime and to perform the feats which have 
earned them a great name for cleverness. It has its disadvantages without doubt, 
such as the liability to lay hold of innocent persons. But this tends to correct itself, 
and happens far less often than might be expected. Every mistake of the kind 
exposes the authorities to trouble and public censure, and they naturally regard 
the officer who makes it with considerable disfavour. Policemen who commit many 
such blunders are dismissed, and this makes them exceedingly careful. Moreover, 
serious harm never results. The very 
treatment to which suspects: are sub- 
jected, the interrogatories of the magis- 
trate, and the elaborate system of iden- 
‘tification are the best safeguards against 
a miscarriage of justice. Of course it is 
best that innocent persons should not be 
arrested at all: but mistakes are bound 
to happen, and when they do the fuller 
the investigation the more certainly will 
the victim’s innocence be established. In 
Paris an English gentleman may occa- 
sionally be consigned to a cell for a few 
days as a pickpocket or a spy, but no 
man’s life or liberty can be sworn away 
by a constable’s mistake. And on the 
other hand the police there never ex- 
perience, as our own frequently do, the 
peculiarly bitter mortification of seeing an 
atrocious criminal, whom they have been 
at the pains to trace, walk off scot free, 
simply because the law does not allow 
any incriminating questions to be asked 
of him. Every country has its own way M. GORON, CHIEF OF CRIMINAL POLICE. 
of doing things, and in France they 
prefer to protect society by giving the police great legal powers in order to make up 
for an extremely clumsy and cumbrous organization. To blame the police for exer- 
cising those powers is silly: if they did not they would fail in their duty and all 
security for person and property would vanish. There would be more sense in de- 
manding a better organization ; just as in this country, instead of crying ‘‘ Where are 
the police?” and expecting them to act with their hands tied, we should do better 
by giving them reasonable powers and by not providing a constant supply of 
criminals through the release of Bill Sikes and his friends every two or three years. 

To understand how the Parisian police force works it will be necessary to glance 
briefly at its organization. The head of it is the Préfet de Police, who is responsible 
to the Minister of the Interior. He generally goes in and out with the Government, 
though during the recent shuffle of the political cards M. Lozé, the present Préfet, 
was allowed to remain. It is needless to say that the frequent changes involved by 
this arrangement—there have been as many as seven in three years—are a very bad 
thing for the force. The nominal head is quite in the hands of his permanent 
subordinates, who take very good care that he does not carry out any reforms. The 
Préfet controls a body of between 8,000 and 9,000 men, and his jurisdiction extends 
over Paris and the suburbs. The whole force is divided into numerous sections and 
divisions, with different duties, the chief object of which seems to be to multiply 
labour and cause confusion. To enumerate them all would weary the reader ; it will 
be sufficient to mention three main heads: (1) The Office Department, (2) The Muni- 
cipal Police, (3) The Criminal Police. Oddly enough, it is the last—that is, the 
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‘* detectives,” as we commonly call them—who do the really interesting work, and 
about whom the public is always talking, but whom it never sees. When a sen- 
sational crime is brought to light, and the papers say that it is in the hands of the 
police, one conjures up a vision of half-a-dozen uniformed policemen stumbling help- 
lessly about and making a dreadful mess of it. But the utterance of the word 
** detective” at once presents to the mind’s eye a picture of some 
preternaturally acute individual who comes down, armed with 
unlimited powers, puts the muddled men of uniform quietly 
aside while pretending to employ them, and follows out a theory 
of his own, which may or may not be correct, but is always in- 
credibly ingenious. A particular halo surrounds the Parisian 
‘*detective,” who is believed to be the representative of a mar- 
\vellous system of espionage and intrigue. All these notions, 
> derived from French and American romances or from the stage, 
are utterly devoid of reality. But in order to explain how things 
M.GAILLARDE, ‘really stand it will be necessary to go back for a moment to 
CHIEF INspecTor. the three heads stated above. 

(1) The Office Department of the Parisian police includes 
the numerous dureaux of the Préfecture and the offices of the commissatres de police. 
Some of the functions of the dureaux are proper enough, but so far as the main 
business of the police—that is the maintenance of order and the repression of crime— 
is concerned they are simply machines for causing delay and hindering action. They 
are manufactories of reports. Nothing can be done without reports, which have 
all to pass through the Préfet’s office. 

When it is closed, as from Saturday 

evening till Monday morning, no steps 4 
can be initiated. If you are arrested 
on Saturday there you stop until Mon- 
day, whoever may swear to your respect- 
ability. It is easy to see how this works 
in criminal cases. As for the commis- 
satires, they also are mainly manufacturers 
of reports. As an institution they may 
be considered the central point of a 
thoroughly clumsy system of adminis- 
tration. There are seventy-four, or 
perhaps eighty of them, distributed 
about Paris, and they combine the func- 
tions of police magistrate with those of 
local representative of the Préfecture. ay iy 
To the Parisian public ‘‘the police” LH, ; 
means the commissaire and the gardien de MZ 

la paix, or common constable. If any- \ Wi yy 
thing happens the commissaire is sum- "MY Ie 
moned: if anything is discovered it is i 
reported to the commissaire. When his 

office is closed, as it is at night, then 
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nothing can be done unless they drag / 
him out of bed. And when the good M, ROSSIGNOL, CHIEF INSPECTOR. 


man comes, what can he do? Nothing 

but take an observation and indite a report. He can give no orders, as he commands 
no police, only a secretary, commonly called his chien, and two old fellows attached to 
his office. This is the antiquated machinery by which justice is set in motion in 
important criminal cases. The commissaire is a brav’homme and sometimes throws 
himself into the breach, as when one of them arrested Ravachol the other day with the 
help of the bold waiter. But what a system to leave things to be done in that way! 
In London an inspector would have immediately taken a couple of men and made a 
certainty of it. The Parisian commissaire cannot do that : he can only obtain assistance 
by sending in a report to the Préfet, who sends it over to the Criminal Department with 
a request that so many men may be placed at the disposal of M. le Commissaire. 
All this takes time, as the various offices are conveniently scattered about at con- 
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siderable distances in different parts of the town, and by the time the detectives arrive, 
Ravachol, or whoever it may be, has of course disappeared. 

(2) The Municipal Police includes the whole force of ordinary uniformed con- 
stables or gardiens de la paix, and certain special departments in plain clothes. The 
main fact to be noted about them is that they have nothing whatever to do with 
criminal cases. They are a separate body under a separate chief and are much 
more given to helping than hindering their ‘‘ detective” colleagues. The duties of 
the gardiens de la paix are to maintain public order. They are men of routine, dis- 
posed precisely as our own constables are, in divisions with a fixed area and fixed 
hours of patrol. If anything unusual happens within the cognisance of one of them 
his business is to report it to his 
own officer or to the nearest com- 
missaire, who takes action as al- 
ready explained. He may, it is 
true, be called upon to assist a 
member of the criminal force in 
effecting an arrest, or anything of 
that kind: but this very seldom 
happens. There is little goodwill 
between the two sets of men, and 
the detectives prefer to do their 
own work without help. They 
will often run the greatest risks 
rather than ask for it. The plain 
clothes men attached to the ‘‘ muni- 
cipal” force include the lodging- 
house inspectors and the so-called 
‘* political police.” It is the exist- 
ence of these political brigades 
that has given rise to most of the 
erroneous notions current about 
the Parisian ‘‘ detectives.” They 
really have something to do with 
intrigue, secrecy, and espionage, 
but far less than they used to have 
under the Empire. Their duties 
are mainly to attend and report 
political meetings — sometimes a 
very hazardous task—and to exer- 
cise surveillance over all kinds of 
gambling, whether carried on in 
clubs, in the open air, in clandestine 
halls, or at charity balls, where a M, ROSSIGNOL ON DUTY. 
partie is commonly started in some 
side room and is of course frequented by professional swindlers. This is a very in- 
teresting subject in itself, but we cannot linger over it here. One other section of 
the ‘‘ political” plain clothes men remains to be mentioned: namely the “ secret 
police,” the mouchards and agents provocateurs. These creatures are much talked about 
but very little understood. They are not in any sense policemen at all, but mere 
voluntary informers, sometimes paid for their services and sometimes not. In 
former days this class was a good deal employed, but now they are rather discouraged. 

(3) The Criminal Police, to which we now come, is the most interesting section of 
the Parisian force. Their proper designation is the ‘‘ Service de la Sdreté,” corre- 
sponding to our own Criminal Investigation Department. They, and they alone, have 
to do with the repression of crime, the discovery and arrest of criminals. They 
are the real French “‘ detectives,” according to our sense of the word. There is 
nothing either political or secret about them, except that they wear plain clothes. 
The force consists of about 300 men, under a chef, who is responsible only to the Préfet. 
The present chef is M. Goron, whose portrait we give. His men are all attached to 
head-quarters at the Quai des Orfévres, and a certain number sleep on the premises 
every night. They are divided into four grades ; namely, chief-inspectors, brigadiers, 
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sub-brigadiers, and inspectors. Promotion goes solely by length of service and 
merit. All the senior officers, excepting the chef, have risen from the ranks, which 
are recruited from the army. The corps consists exclusively of ex-soldiers, who 
have served their time and have been discharged with unblemished reputations. It is 
found that old soldiers, and especially non-commissioned officers, as most all of them 
have been, form the best material for the service. The most important requisite for 
a good detective is not a highly educated intelligence; but devotion 
to duty and the habit of discipline. When the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department was first organized on its present basis, the 
experiment of introducing men of superior education was made ; 
y. but it did not answer, for various reasons. Of course intelligence 
\y ‘\ and courage and cool nerves are also necessary for success. All 
ye=\ these a good detective must possess, and one other thing, without 
>) which the rest will not avail to bring him to distinction—I mean a 
tape) veal love of the career. The best Parisian detectives possess this 
. in the highest degree. Put a crime before them, a problem with a 
M. JAUME, man at the other end of it, and they are as happy and eager as the 

CHIEF INspEcToR. fisherman who has seen a big salmon rise, or the deer-stalker who 

has got his glass on a sixteen-stone stag. 

What superior French detectives are like the reader may gather from their 
portraits. The stars of the force at the present time are Chief-inspectors, Gaillarde, 
Jaume, Orion, Sol, Soudais and Rossignol. Let us take the liberty of paying one or 
two visits and making their nearer acquaintance. No. 36 Quai des Orfévres is the 
official domicile of the Sfreté. The building is new, but neither 
very convenient nor very inviting. Dark stone staircases and 
bare stone corridors suggest a gaol more than a public office, and 
the little rooms opening on the corridor are not much bigger or 
better furnished than cells. The Sfireté is for use, not orna- 
ment: that is reserved for the numerous circumlocution offices 
with which the Republic is provided. In one of these rooms we 
find the senior chief-inspector, M. Gaillarde. He is a man some- 
what over fifty, very quiet, pleasant-mannered, calm and self- 
possessed ; and these are in the main the characteristic attributes PY, 
of all his senior colleagues. He sits writing at a table or desk M. SOUDAIS, 
piled with pigeon-holes but cheerfully interrupts his business to CHIEF INsPECTOR, 
smoke a cigarette. The department over which he presides 
deals with the execution of warrants of arrest. In important cases he carries them 
out himself and most of the sensational criminals of late years have been arrested by 
his hand. His strong point is considered to be a great gift of intuition in elucidating 
an obscure problem. Presently two of his men enter to make a report. They are 

; chiefly noticeable for an exceptionally ordinary appearance, if one 
may use the expression. It is rather disappointing at first sight 
to any one who knows his detective literature; but to look 
ordinary and not be so is obviously a great merit in the business, 
when you come to think of it. One of them pulls out of his 
pocket a specimen of the homely implement which does duty for 
handcuffs among these men. They call it cabriolet, or more cor- 
rectly /igotfe, and it consists of some twenty inches of whipcord 
with a small piece of wood ateach end. The cord is passed round 
the prisoner’s wrists and twisted together. The thing is more 

M. ORION, efficient than might be supposed, and your true Parisian thief- 

CHIEF Inspector. taker takes a certain pride in using simple means. He is great 

at ready-made and ingenious devices. One plan with a trouble- 

some captive is to take off one of his boots, which makes him limp; another is to 
unfasten his clothes so that he is obliged to use at least one hand in holding them 
up. The men make their own /igoffes, and sometimes produce a more formidable article 
by using strong wire in loops instead of whip-cord. But the real master hand disdains 
even the /igotte: he carries nothing whatever, no matter where he goes. With the 
majority of criminals his mere personal influence suffices to impose obedience, and 
when he meets with a desperate character he prefers to trust his good right hand 
rather than any weapon of offence. A colleague of M. Gaillarde’s, chief-inspector 
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Rossignol, who shares the same office, is a notable specimen of this order of detective. 
He is the head of the vote pudbligue department, the standing functions of which are to 
explore by day and night every corner of Paris and to lay hands on all evil-doers 
caught im flagrante delicto. M. Rossignol will stroll alone, with his hands in his 
pockets, down the worst alleys in the city: he will enter the most dangerous thieves’ 
kitchens and the vilest dens of infamy with equal sang froid. He knows every inch of 
Paris and every door is open to him. The proprietors are all his 
very good friends and welcome him obsequiously, while the wretched 
inmates hang round him and compete for a friendly word. To say 
that he has no fear hardly expresses his relation to the company. 
It is true that he possesses extraordinary strength and activity, 
and has never met his match in the course of numerous personal 
encounters ; but his ascendency is far more a matter of mind. 
These people recognize in him a master and alsoa friend. The 
relation between the police and the criminal classes is rather a 
curious social study. The latter very rarely entertain any malice 
or even resentment. They recognize that the police are only doing M. SOL, 





- their duty, and regard the situation as a sort of game, partly of cuer inspector. 


skill and partly of chance. The adversary who plays it boldly and 

squarely they respect and even like. In those lucid intervals when they happen to have 
no misunderstanding with the law, they hail the detective officer as an old friend and 
in some sort a comrade, especially when he knows how to talk to them in their own 
language, as M. Rossignol pre-eminently does. Here, for instance, in a horrible 
rag-picker alley, in the evil district of the darrizre, we come across a 
herculean chiffonnier, a drunkard, a bully, and a fighter, who has 
been constantly in trouble. His face lights up at the sight of the 
inspector, he shakes hands warmly, shows him his swollen cheek— 
for the poor man has a bad toothache—and pours into his ears a 
long tale of domestic troubles. The two are friends: nor would 
their relations be interrupted if it became the duty of the inspector 
to march his friend off to tne depot. To be sure every detective is 
not a Rossignol, who is admitted to possess in a remarkable 
degree the gift of inspiring confidence among those lower classes 

M. BRAssEY. to which criminals mostly belong. 

This personal introduction to the leading lights of the Streté 
may be completed by a visit to one of them at home. He lives in a modest suite of 
rooms au troisiéme—for the Republic pays some of her best servants very shabbily— 
over a grog shop in that historical street down which the forces of disorder are wont 
to march, from the seething quarter of S. Antoine westward to the palaces of the 
great. The inspector’s sitting-room might set up for itself as a 
small chamber of horrors. He has a life-sized wax model of 
himself, seated in an armchair opposite the door, which is 
enough to startle you as you goin. Presumably it is intended 
to receive the attentions of M. Ravachol, or one of his kidney, 
in case he should think of making a professional call. The 
model is so ridiculously like the original that you hardly know 
which to shake hands with. The room contains numerous 
souvenirs, such as the knife with which a ferocious anarchist 
attacked our friend on the occasion of his arrest. There is a 
case full of medals, silver boxes, and such-like mementoes of 








past feats, and a photographic album of criminals whom he has M. PRINCE, 
been instrumental in bringing to book, everything has a BRIGADIER. 


history, which he will tell in the most modest matter-of-fact 

way ; a narrative of stirring incidents enough to furnish twenty romances, a record 
of individual experiences in the deeps of Parisian low-life, almost past belief. One 
gruesome toy is exhibited with a sort of paternal affection. It is a complete working 
model of the guillotine with a little figure to match, which you may have the pleasure 
of beheading secundum artem then and there. The Parisian detective loves his métier, 
or he would not stick to it ; for he isa man of parts and could earn a better living in 
many other ways. Nor can the noble pension of £40 a year, with which the Republic 
generously rewards his services after twenty-five years, be considered very much of a bait. 
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From what has been said above about the organization of the Parisian police the 
vile played by the officers of the Sdreté will be readily understood. They have, of 
course, a certain amount of routine work ; but it is the important criminal cases that 
draw the eye of the public upon them. Their duty is to find the culprits and bring 
them to the depot. All such cases are reported, as has been already said, in the first 
instance to the commissaire of the district, and by him to the Préfecture. First-rate 
crimes are then placed in the hands of a juge d’instruction, minor ones are left to the 
commissaire to deal with. In either case, as many detectives as may be thought neces- 
sary are placed at the disposal of the judicial officer. If 
no information is forthcoming and the case remains obscure, 
then is the time for a good hand to show what he can do. 
Different men use different means according to their capa- 
cities. Some have a faculty of jumping at a correct conclu- 
sion without any apparent reason. 

The most useful and reliable method, however, is to go 
systematically to work, making inquiries in a quiet way 
without exciting suspicion. Here the art of assuming a 
character comes in, and at this some of the Sfreté men are 

M. BOURLET, adepts. The wonderful detective who appears in the morning 

BRIGADIER. as a bearded and swarthy organ-grinder, in the afternoon as 

an old applewoman, to-morrow as a languid swell or a 

village idiot, exists only in imagination. The real man never adopts an elaborate 
make-up ; he has a small wardrobe of costumes, the object of which is to enable him to 
frequent a desired locality without exciting suspicion. The dress, therefore, is the 
most ordinary that is to be met with in that part. It may be that of a workman, a 
shopkeeper, a clerk, or a loafer. The accompanying engravings, which show M. 
Rossignol as he is, and in the character of a workman, will give a truer idea of the 
practice of disguising than any number of fancy pictures. We will 
suppose that our detectives have got what they want to know, 
and are pretty sure of their man; it remains to find him. The 
lodging-house inspectors or brigade des garnis are supposed to exist 
for this sort of purpose ; and sometimes they are of real assistance. 
They would, however, be far more useful if they were attached to 
the Service de la Sfreté, instead of to the Police Municipale, as 
they are at present. The individual detective will not ask the 
brigade des garnis for assistance, if he can help it, because it would 
probably be refused. He continues to use his. disguises, he J 
frequents cabarets, he ‘‘ shadows ”’ a friend of the suspect, he sets M. BLEUZE, 
a trap, he watches a house day and night, he gets taken on at a BRIGADIER. 
factory where the man or his friends work—in short he does a 
thousand things, except give up the chase ; he catches his man at last, and brings 
him to the depot. Then his task is over; he has done his duty, and earned the 
reward which is paid for successful arrests. It is the business of the Anthropometric 
Department to identify the prisoner (which it does with marvellous certainty), of the 
juge @instruction to extract a full confession from him, and finally of a sentimental or 
terrified jury to let him go again. 

In conclusion, the Parisian police have many merits and some prominent defects, 
of which the most important are the following :—(1) the force is too small ; (2) it is 
underpaid ; (3) it works under the disadvantage of a cumbrous and complicated 
system; (4) it is really governed, like our own, by the press. Some reform has 
recently been effected on the first two points; the third is too big to touch, and the 
fourth is beyond the reach of any remedy. 
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COLLABORATION. 
By HENRY JAMES. 


DON’T know how much people care for my work, but they 
like my studio (of which indeed I am exceedingly fond my- 
self), as they show by their inclination to congregate there at 

dusky hours, on winter afternoons, or on long dim evenings, 
w when the place looks well with its rich combinations and 
low-burning lamps, and the bad pictures (my own) are not 
particularly visible. I won’t go into the question of how 
many of these are purchased, but I affirm without hesitation 
that my invitations are never declined. Some of my visitors 
have been good enough to say that, on Sunday evenings in 
particular, there is no pleasanter place in Paris—where 
so many places are pleasant—none friendlier to easy talk and 
repeated cigarettes, to the exchange of points of view and the comparison of accents. 
The air is as cosmopolitan as only Parisian air can be ; women, I surmise, think they 
look well in it; they come also because they fancy they are doing something 
Bohemian, just as many of the men come because they suppose they are doing 
something correct. The old heraldic cushions on the divans, embossed with rusty 
gold, are favourable both to expansion and to contraction—that, of course, of 
contracting parties—and the Italian brocade on the walls appeals to one’s highest 
feelings. Music makes its home there—though I confess I am not quite the master 
of that house, and when it is going on, in a truly receptive hush, I enjoy the way my 
company leans back and gazes, through the thin smoke of cigarettes, up at the 
distant Tiepolo in the almost palatial ceiling. I make sure the piano, the tobacco and 
the tea are all of the best. 

For the conversation, I leave that mostly to take care of itself. There are discussions, 
of course, and differences—sometimes even a violent circulation of sense and sound ; 
but I have a consciousness that beauty flourishes and that harmonies prevail in the 
end. I have occasionally known a visitor to be rude to me because he disliked 
another visitor’s opinions—I have seen an old Aaditué slip away without bidding me 
good night on the arrival of some confident specimen of /es jeunes ; but as a general 
thing we have it out together on the spot—the place is a chamber of justice, really, a 
temple of reconciliation ; we understand each other if we only sit up late enough. Art 
protects her children, in the long run—she only asks them to trust her. She is like 
the Catholic Church—she guarantees paradise to the faithful. Music, moreover, is a 
universal solvent ; though I've not an infallible ear I’ve a sufficient sense of the matter 
for that. Ah, the wounds I’ve known it to heal—the bridges I’ve known it to build 
the ghosts I’ve known it to lay! Though I’ve seen people stalk out, I’ve never 
observed them not to steal back. My studio, in short, is the theatre of an incessant 
international drama, a comedy essentially ‘‘ of character.” 

One of the liveliest scenes of the performance was the evening, last winter, on 
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which I became aware that one of my compatriots—an American, my good friend 
Alfred Bonus—was engaged in a controversy somewhat acrimonious, on a literary 
subject, with Herman Heidenmauer, the young composer, who had been playing to 
us, divinely, a short time before, and whom I thought of neither as a disputant nor 
as an Englishman. I perceived in a moment that something had happened to present 
him in this combined character to poor Bonus, who was so ardent a patriot that he 
lived in Paris rather than in London, who had met his interlocutor for the first time 
on this occasion, and who apparently had been misled by the perfection with which 
Heidermauer spoke English—he spoke it really better than Alfred Bonus. The young 
musician, a Saxon by birth, had spent a few years in England, where he had a 
commercial stepbrother planted and more or less prosperous—a helpful man who had 
watched over his difficult first steps, given him a temporary home, found him pub- 
lishers and pupils, smoothed the way to a bewildered hearing for his first productions. 
He knew his London and might at a first glance have been taken for one of its 
products ; but he had, in addition to a genius of the sort that London fosters but 
doesn’t beget, a very German soul. He brought me a note from an old friend on the 
other side of the Channel, and I liked him as soonas I looked at him ; so much, indeed, 
that I could forgive him for making me feel elderly and inferior, conscious that he was 
one of the higher kind whom the future has looked in the face. He had met, through 
his gold spectacles, her deep eyes, and some mutual communication had occurred. 
This had given him a confidence which passed for conceit only with those who didn’t 
know the reason. 

I guessed the reason early, and, as may be imagined, he didn’t grudge me the 
knowledge. He was happy and various—as little as possible the mere long-haired 
musicmonger. His hair was short—it was only his legs and his laughter that were 
long. He was fair and rosy, and his gold spectacles glittered as if in response to the 
example set them by his beautiful young golden beard. You would have been sure 
he was an artist, without going so far as to decide upon his particular passion ; for 
you would have been conscious that whatever this passion might be it was acquainted 
with many of the others and mixed with them to its profit. Yet these discoveries had 
not been fully made by Alfred Bonus, whose occupation was to write letters to the 
American journals about the way the ‘‘ boys” were coming on in Paris ; for in such a 
case he probably would not have expected a rare organization to give a literal account 
of itself. Bonus is clever and critical, though it sometimes strikes me that he makes 
an odd use of these advantages. He has it at heart to prove that the Americans in 
Europe do get on—taking for granted on the part of the Americans at home an interest 
in this subject greater, as I often assure him, than any really felt. ‘‘ Come, now—do 
J get on?” I often ask him ; and I sometimes push the inquiry so far as to stammer : 
‘**And you, my dear Bonus, do you get on?” He is apt to look a little injured on 
such occasions, as if he would like to say in reply : ‘‘ Don’t you call it success to have 
Sunday evenings at which I’m a regular attendant? And can you question for 
a moment the figure I make at them?” It has even occurred to me that 
he suspects me of painting badly on purpose to spite him—that is to interfere with his 
favourite dogma. Therefore, to spite me in return, he’s in the heroic predicament of 
refusing to admit that I’m a failure. He takes a great interest in the plastic arts, but 
his intensest sympathy is for literature. This sentiment is somewhat starved, as the 
boys, as yet, in Paris, have not made much headway there. To show what they are 
doing Bonus has to fall back upon the studios, but there is nothing he enjoys so much 
as having, when the rare chance offers, a good literary talk. He follows the French 
movement closely and explains it profusely to our compatriots, who, however, I fear, 
give few signs of taking it up. 

I forget how his conversation with Heidenmauer began—it was, I think, some 
difference of opinion about one of the English poets that set them afloat. Heiden- 
mauer knows the English poets, and the French, and the Italian, and the Spanish, and 
the Russian—he is a wonderful representative of that German culture which consists 
in the study of things not German. It is the English poets that, if I’m not mistaken, 
he loves best, and probably the harm was done by his having happened to say so. At 
any rate Alfred Bonus let him have it, without due notice perhaps, which is rather 
Alfred’s way, on the question (a favourite one with my compatriot) of the deplorable 
state of literature in England, for which, after all, Heidenmauer was not responsible. 
Bonus believes in responsibility—the responsibility of others, an attitude which tends 
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to make some of his friends extremely secretive, though perhaps it would have been 
justified—as to this I’m not sure—had Heidenmauer been, under the circumstances, 
technically British. Before he had had time to explain that he was not, the other 
persons present had become aware that a kind of challenge had passed—that nation, 
in a sudden startled flurry, somehow found itself pitted against nation. There was 
much vagueness, at first, as to which of the nations were engaged and as to what their 
quarrel was about, the question coming presently to appear less simple than the spec- 
tacle (so perfectly conceivable) of a German finding it hot for him in a French house, 
a house French enough, at any rate, to give countenance to the idea of his quick 
defeat. 

How could the right cause fail of protection in any house of which Madame de 
Brindes and her charming daughter were so good as to be assiduous frequenters? I 
recollect perfectly the pale gleam of joy in the mother’s handsome face when she 
gathered that what had happened was that a detested German was on his defence. 
She wears her eternal mourning (I admit it’s immensely becoming) for a triple woe, 
for multiplied griefs and wrongs, all springing from the crash of the Empire, from the 
battlefields of 1870. Her husband fell at Sedan, her father and her brother on still 
darker days ; both her own family and that of M. de Brindes, their general situation 
in life, were, as may be said, creations of the Empire, so that from one hour to the 
other she found herself sinking with the wreck. You won't recognize her under the 
name I give her, but you may none the less have admired, between their pretty lemon- 
coloured covers, the touching tales of Claude Lorrain. She plies an ingenious, path- 
etic pen and has reconciled herself to effort and privation for the sake of her daughter. 
I say privation, because these distinguished women are poor, receive with great 
modesty, and have broken with a hundred of those social sanctities that are dearer to 
French souls than to any other. They have gone down into the market-place, and 
Paule de Brindes, who is three-and-twenty to-day and has a happy turn for keeping a 
water-colour liquid, earns a hundred francs here and there. She is not so handsome as 
her mother, but she has magnificent hair and what the French call a look of race, and 
is, or at least was till the other day, a frank and charming young woman. There is 
something exquisite in the way these ladies are earnestly, conscientiously modern. 
From the moment they accept necessities they accept them all, and poor Madame de 
Brindes flatters herself that she has made her dowerless daughter one of us others. 
The girl goes out alone, talks with young men, and, although she only paints land- 
scape, is really a graceful variation. Nothing can please either of them more than to 
tell them they have thrown over their superstitions. They haven't, thank heaven ; and 
when I want to be reminded of some of the prettiest in the world—of a thousand fine 
scruples and pleasant forms, and of what grace can do for the sake of grace—I know 
where to go for it. 

It was a part of this pious heresy—much more august, in the way they presented 
it, than some of the aspects of the old faith—that Paule should have become “ en- 
gaged,” quite like a jeune mees, to my brilliant friend Félix Vendemer. He is such a 
votary of the modern that he was inevitably interested in the girl of the future, and 
had matched one novelty with another, being ready to marry without a penny, as the 
clearest way of expressing his appreciation, this favourable specimen of the race. He 
simply fell in love with Mademoiselle de Brindes and behaved, on his side, equally 
like one of us others, except that he begged me to ask her mother for her hand. I 
was inspired to do so with eloquence, and my friends were not insensible of such an 
opportunity to show that they now lived in the world of realities. Vendemer’s sole 
fortune is his genius, and he and Paule, who confessed to an answering flame, plighted 
their troth like a pair of young rustics or (what comes, for French people, to the same 
thing), young Anglo-Saxons. Madame de Brindes thinks such doings at bottom very 
vulgar ; but vulgar is what she tries hard to be, she is so convinced it is the only way 
to make a living. Vendemer had had, at that time, only the first of his successes, 
which was not, as you will remember—and unfortunately for Madame de Brindes—of 
this remunerative kind. Only a few people recognized the perfection of his little 
volume of verse ; my acquaintance with him originated in my having been one of the 
few. A volume of verse was a scanty provision to marry on, so that, still like a pair 
of us others, the luckless lovers had to bide their time. Presently, however, came the 
success (again a success only with the devotees of the exquisite, not with the paying 
public) of his comedy in verse at the Frangais. This charming work had just been 
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taken off (it had been found not to make money), when the various parties to my little 
drama met Heidenmauer at my studio. 

Vendemer, who has, as indeed the others have, a passion for music, was tremen- 
dously affected by hearing him play two or three of his compositions, and I immediately 
saw that the immitigable German quality was a morsel much less bitter for him than 
for the two uncompromising ladies. He went so far as to speak to Heidenmauer 
frankly, to thank him with effusion, an effort of which neither of the quivering women 
would have been capable. Vendemer was in the room the night Alfred Bonus raised 
his little breeze ; I saw him lean on the piano and listen with a queer face, looking, 
however, rather wonderingly at Heidenmauer. Before this I had noticed the intenser 
paleness (her face was admirably expressive) with which Madame de Brindes saw her 
prospective son-in-law make up, as it were, to the original Teuton, whose national 
character was aggravated to her aching sense, as it would have been to that of most 
Frenchwomen in her place, by his wash of English colour. A German was bad 
enough—but a German from overthe Channel! Her perceptions were too fine to give 
her the excuse of not feeling that his compositions were interesting, and she was 
. capable, magnanimously, of listening to them with dropped eyes ; but (much as it 
cost her, ever, not to be perfectly courteous), she couldn’t have made even the most 
perfunctory speech to him about them. Marie de Brindes could never have spoken to 
Herman Heidenmauer. It was a narrowness, if you will, but a narrowness that, to 
my vision, was enveloped in a dense atmosphere—a kind of sunset bloom—of 
enriching and fortifying things. Herman Heidenmauer himself, like the man of 
imagination and the lover of life that he was, would have entered into it delightedly, 
been charmed with it as a fine case of passion. This was what I| always felt in Marie 
de Brindes ; she struck me as a perfect incarnation of the passion of her country. 
She never spoke of France, but she always made me think of it, and with an authority 
which the women of her race seem to me to have in the question much more than the 
men. I dare say I’m rather in love with her, though, being considerably younger, I’ve 
never told her so—as if she would in the least mind that! I have indeed been just a 
little prevented by a spirit of loyalty to Vendemer ; suspecting always (excuse my 
sophistication) that in the last analysis it is the mother’s charm that he feels—or 
originally felt—in the daughter’s. He spoke of the elder lady to me in those days 
with the full vividness with which only a Frenchman can speak of the objects of his 
affection. At any rate there was always something symbolic and slightly ceremonial 
to me in her delicate cameo-face and her general black-robed presence ; she made me 
think of a priestess or a mourner, of revolutions and sieges, detested treaties and ugly 
public things. I pitied her, too, for the strife of the elements in her—for the way she 
must have felt a noble enjoyment smothered. She was too good for that, and yet she 
was too rigid for anything else ; and the sight of such dismal perversions made me 
hate more than ever the stupid terms on which nations meet. 

When she gathered that one of my guests was simply cramming it down the 
throat of another that the English literary mind was not even literary, she turned 
away with a vague shrug and a pitiful look, at her daughter, for the taste of people 
who took their pleasure so poorly: the truth in question would be so obvious that it 
was not worth making a scene about. Madame de Brindes evidently looked at any 
scene between the English and the Americans as a quarrel proceeding vaguely from 
below stairs—a squabble sordidly domestic. Her almost immediate departure with 
her daughter operated as a lucky interruption, and | caught for the first time in the 
straight, spare girl, as she followed her mother, a little of the air that Vendemer had 
told me he found in her, the still exaltation, the brown uplifted head that we attribute, 
or that at any rate he made it visible to me that he attributed, to the dedicated Maid. 
He considered that his intended bore a striking resemblance to Jeanne d’Arc, and he 
marched after her on this occasion like a square-shouldered armour-bearer. He 
reappeared, however, after he had put the ladies into a cab, and half an hour later 
the rest of my friends, with the sole exception of Bonus, having dispersed, he was 
sitting up with me in the empty studio for another dout de causerie. At first, perhaps, | 
was too occupied with reprimanding my compatriot to give much attention to what 
Vendemer might have to say ; I remember, at any rate, that I had asked Bonus what 
had induced him to make so grave a blunder. He was not even yet, it appeared, 
aware of his blunder, so that I had to inquire by what odd chance he had taken 
Heidenmauer for a bigoted Briton. 
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‘*If I spoke to him as one he answered as one ; that’s bigoted enough,” said Alfred 
Bonus. 

‘*He was confused and amused at your onslaught: he wondered what fly had 
stung you.” + 

“« The fly of patriotism,” Vendemer suggested. 

‘* Do you like him—a brutal German ?” Bonus demanded. 

‘‘If he’s an Englishman he isn’t a German—i/ faut opter. We can hang him for 
the one or for the other, we can’t hang him for both. I was immensely struck with 
those things he played.” 

‘*They had no charm for me, or doubtless I too should have been demoralized,” 
Alfred said. ‘*He seemed to know nothing about Miss Brownrigg. Now Miss 
Brownrigg’s great.” 

‘*T like the things and even the people you quarrel about, you big babies of the 
same breast. Cvest @ se tordre!” Vendemer declared. 

‘« ] may be very abject, but I do take an interest in the American novel,” Alfred rejoined. 

‘« | hate such expressions : there’s no such thing as the American novel.” 

‘Is there by chance any such thing as the French ?” 

‘* Pas davantage—for the artist himself: how can you ask? I don’t know what is 


‘meant by French art and English art and American art: those seem to me mere 


cataloguers’ and reviewers’ and tradesmen’s names, representing preoccupations 
utterly foreign to the artist. Art is art in every country, and the novel (since Bonus 
mentions that) is the novel in every tongue, and hard enough work they have to live 
up to that privilege, without our adding another muddle to the problem. The reader, 
the consumer, may call things as he likes, but we leave him to his little amusements.” 
I suggested that we were all readers and consumers; which only made Vendemer 
continue: ‘* Yes, and only a small handful of us are not irreflective, stupid ones. 
But you and I and Bonus are of the handful.” 

‘* What do you mean by the handful?” Bonus inquired. 

Vendemer hesitated amoment. ‘‘I mean the few intelligent people, and even the 
few people who are not——-” He paused again an instant, long enough for me to 
request him not to say what they were ‘‘ not,” and then went on: ‘‘ People, in a word, 
who have the honour to live in the only country worth living in.” 

‘* And pray what country is that ?” 

‘* The land of dreams—the country of art.” 

‘*Oh, the land of dreams! I live in the land of realities!” Bonus exclaimed. 
‘* What do you all mean then by chattering so about /e roman russe ?” 

‘It’s a convenience—to identify the work of three or four, /d-das, because we're so 
far from it. But do you see them writing ‘ le roman russe?’ ” 

‘*T happen to know that that’s exactly what they want to do, some of them,” said 
Bonus. : 

‘*Some of the idiots, then! There are plenty of those everywhere. Anything 
born under that silly star is sure to be awful.” 

‘* Thank God I’m not an artist,” said Bonus. 

‘* Dear Alfred’s a critic,” I explained. 

‘** And I’m not ashamed of my country,” he subjoined. 

‘* Even a critic perhaps may be an artist,”” Vendemer mused. 

‘* Then as the great American critic Bonus may be the great American artist,” I 
went on. 

‘*Is that what you're supposed to give us—‘ American’ criticism?” Vendemer 
asked, with dismay in his expressive, ironic face. ‘‘ Take care, take care, or it will 
be more American than critical, and then where will you be ? However,” he continued, 
laughing and with a change of tone, ‘‘I may see the matter in too lurid a light, for 

I’ve just been favoured with a judgment conceived in the purest spirit of our own 
national genius.” He looked at me a moment and then he remarked: ‘‘ That dear 
Madame de Brindes doesn’t approve of my attitude.” 

‘* Your attitude ?” 

‘* Toward your German friend. She let me know it when I went down stairs with 
her—-told me I was much too cordial, that | must observe myself.” 

‘* And what did you reply to that?” 

‘* | answered that the things he had played were extraordinarily beautiful.” 

** And how did she meet that ?” 
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‘* By saying that he’s an enemy of our country.” 

** She had you there,” I rejoined. 

‘* Yes, I could only reply, ‘ Chere madame, voyons : 

‘* That was poor.” 

‘* Evidently, for it did no more for me than to give her a chance to declare that he 
can’t possibly be here for any good, and that he belongs to a race it’s my sacred 
duty to loathe.” 

‘*T see what she means. 

‘<T don’t then—where artists are concerned. I saidto her, ‘Ah, madame, vous savez 
gue pour moi il n'y a que fart!’” 

‘It’s very exciting!” I laughed. ‘* How could she parry that?” 

*** | know it, my dear child—but for 47m?’ That’s the way she parried it. ‘ Very 
well, for him?’ Iasked. ‘ For him there’s the insolence of the victor and a secret 
scorn for our incurable illusions !’ 

‘* Heidenmauer has no insolence and no secret scorn.” 

Vendemer was silent a moment. ‘‘ Are you very sure of that ?” 

‘*Oh, Ilike him! He’s out of all that, and far above it. But what did Made- 
moiselle Paule say ?” I inquired. 

‘* She said nothing—she only looked at me. 

‘* Happy man!” 

**Not a bit. She looked at me with strange eyes, in which I could read, ‘Go 
straight, my friend—go straight!’ Oh, /es femmes, les femmes !” 

‘* What’s the matter with them now?” 

‘* They have a mortal hatred of art!” 

‘* It’s a true, deep instinct,” said Alfred Bonus. 

‘* But what passed further with Madame de Brindes?” I went on. 

‘* She only got into her cab, pushing her daughter first ; on which I slammed the 
door rather hard and came up here. Cela m’a porté sur les nerfs.” 

‘*I’m afraid I haven’t soothed them,” Bonus said, looking for his hat. When he 
had found it he added : ‘‘ When the English have beaten us and pocketed our milliards 
I'll forgive them ; but not till then!” And with this he went off, made a little uncom- 
fortable, I think, by Vendemer’s sharper alternatives, while the young Frenchman 
called after him, ‘‘ My dear fellow, at night all cats are grey !” 

Vendemer, when we were left alone together, mooned about the empty studio 
awhile and asked me three or four questions about Heidenmauer. I satisfied his 
curiosity as well as I could, but I demanded the reason of it. The reason he gave 
was that one of the young German’s compositions had already begun to haunt his 
memory ; but that was a reason which, to my sense, still left something unexplained. 
I didn’t however challenge him, before he quitted me, further than to warn him against 
being deliberately perverse. 

‘* What do you mean by being deliberately pervei erse?”’ He fixed me so with his 
intensely living French eye that I became almost blushingly conscious of a certain 
insincerity, and, instead of telling him what I meant, tried to get off with the deplorable 
remark that the prejudices of Mesdames de Brindes were after all respectable. ‘‘ That’s 
exactly what makes them so odious !” cried Vendemer. 

A few days after this, late in the afternoon, Herman Heidenmauer came in to see 
me and found the young Frenchman seated at my piano—trying to win back from 
the keys some echo of a passage in the Adendlied we had listened to on the Sunday 
evening. They met, naturally, as good friends, and Heidenmauer sat down with 
instant readiness and gave him again the page he was trying torecover. He asked him 
for his address, that he might send him the composition, and at Vendemer’s request, 
as we sat in the firelight, he played half a dozen other things. Vendemer listened in 
silence, but to my surprise he took leave of me before the lamp was brought in. I 
asked him to stay to dinner (I had already appecled to Heidenmauer to stay), but he 
explained that he was engaged to dine with Madame de Brindes—en famille, as he 
always called it. When he had gone Heidenmauer, with whom, on departing, he had 
shaken hands without a word, put to me the same questions about him that Vendemer 
had asked, on the Sunday evening, about the young German, and I replied that my 
visitor would find in a small volume of remarkable verse, published by Lemerre, which 
I placed in his hands, much of the information that he desired. This volume, which 
had just appeared, contained, besides a reprint of Vendemer’s earlier productions, 
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many of them admirable lyrics, the drama that had lately been played at the Frangais, 
and Heidenmauer took it with him when he left me. But he left me late, and before 
this occurred, all the evening, we had much talk about the French nation. In the 
foreign colony of Paris the exchange of opinions on this subject is one of the most 
inevitable and by no means the least interesting of distractions ; it furnishes occupation 
to people rather conscious of the burden of leisure. Heidenmauer had been little in 
Paris, but he was all the more open to impressions ; they evidently poured im upon him 
and he gave them a generous hospitality. In the diffused white light of his fine 
German intelligence old colours took on new tints to me, and while we spun fancies 
about the wonderful race around us | added to my little stock of notions about his 
own. I saw that his admiration for our neighbours was a very high tide, and I was 
struck with something bland and unconscious—noble and serene in its absence of 
precautions—in the way he let his doors stand open to it. It would have been ex- 
asperating to many Frenchmen ; he looked at them through his cool spectacles with 
such an absence of suspicion that they might have anything to forgive him, such a 
thin metaphysical view of instincts and passions. He had the air of not allowing for 
recollections and nerves, and would doubtless give them occasion to make afresh 


_some of their reflections on Teutonic tact. 


A couple of days after I had given him Vendemer’s book he came back to tell me 
that he found great beauty in it. ‘‘ It speaks to me—it speaks to me,” he said with 
his air of happy proof. ‘‘ I liked the songs—I liked the songs. Besides,” he added, 
‘* 1 like the little romantic play—it has given me wonderful ideas ; more ideas than any- 
thing has done for a long time. Yes—yes.” 

‘* What kind of ideas?” 

‘* Well, this kind.” And he sat down to the piano and struck the keys. I listened 
without more questions, and after a while I began to understand. Suddenly he said, 
‘*Do you know the words of ¢hat?”’ and before I could answer he was rolling out one 
of the lyrics of the little volume. The poem was strange and obscure, yet irresistibly 
beautiful, and he had translated it into music still more tantalizing than itself. He 
sounded the words with his German accent, barely perceptible in English but strongly 
marked in French. He dropped them and took them up again; he was playing with 
them, feeling his way. ‘‘ 7/zs is my idea!” he broke out ; he had caught it, in one of 
its mystic mazes, and he rendered it with a kind of solemn freshness. There was a 
phrase he repeated, trying it again and again, and while he did so he chanted the 
words of the song as if they were an illuminating flame, an inspiration. I was rather 
glad, on the whole, that Vendemer didn’t hear what his pronunciation made of them, 
but as I was in the very act of rejoicing 1 became aware that the author of the verses 
had opened the door. He had pushed it gently, hearing the music ; then, hearing.also 
his own poetry, he had paused and stood looking at Heidenmauer. The young 
German nodded and laughed, and, irreflectively, spontaneously, greeted him with a 
friendly ‘‘ Was sagen Sie dazu?” saw Vendemer change colour ; he blushed red, and 
for an instant, as he stood wavering, I thought he was going to retreat. But I 
beckoned him in and, on the divan beside me, patted a place for him to sit. 

He came in but didn’t take this place ; he went and stood before the fire to warm 
his feet, turning his back to us. Heidenmauer played and played, and after a little 
Vendemer turned round ; he looked about him for a seat, dropped into it and sat with 
his elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. Presently Heidenmauer called 
out, in French, above the music: ‘‘I like your songs—I like them immensely!” but 
the young Frenchman neither spoke nor moved. When, however, five minutes later, 
Heidenmauer stopped, he sprang up with an entreaty to him to go on, to go on for 
the love of God. ‘* Foila—foila '!”’ cried the musician, and with hands for an instant 
suspended he wandered off into mysterious worlds. He played Wagner and then 
Wagner again—a great deal of Wagner ; in the midst of which, abruptly, he addressed 
himself again to Vendemer, who had gone still further from the piano, launching to me, 
however, from his corner, a ‘‘ Dieu, gue cest beau!” which 1 saw that Heidenmauer 
caught. ‘‘I’ve a conception for an opera, you know—I'd give anything if you’d do 
the libretto!’ Our German friend laughed out, after this, with clear good nature, 
and the rich appeal brought Vendemer slowly to his feet again, staring at the musician 
across the room and turning this time perceptibly pale. 

I felt there was a drama in the air, and it made me a little nervous; to conceal 
which I said to Heidenmauer : ‘‘ What’s your conception? What's your subject?” 
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‘** My conception would be realized in the subject of M. Vendemer’s play—it he'll 
do that for me in a great lyric manner!” And with this the young German, who had 
stopped playing to answer me, quitted the piano and Vendemer got up to meet him. 
‘* The subject is splendid—it has taken possession of me. Will you do it with me? Will 
you work with me? We shall make something great!” 

‘*Ah, you don’t know what you ask!” Vendemer answered, with his pale 
smile. 

‘“*| do—I do: I’ve thought of it. It will be bad for me in my country; I shall 
suffer for it. They won’t like it—they’ll abuse me for it—they’'ll say of me fis gue 
pendre.” Heidenmauer pronounced it dis gue bendre. 

‘* They'll hate my libretto so? ” Vendemer asked. 

‘* Yes, your libretto—they’ll say it’s immoral and horrible. And they'll say 7m 
immoral and horrible for having worked with you,” the young composer went on, with 
his pleasant healthy lucidity. ‘* You'll injure my career. Oh yes, I shall suffer!” he 
almost joyously cried. 

** Et moi donc !”’ Vendemer exclaimed. 

‘* Public opinion, yes. I shall also make you suffer—I shall nip your prosperity in 
the bud. All that’s des détises—tes pitisses,” said poor Heidenmauer. ‘‘In art there are 
no countries.” 

‘Yes, art is terrible, art is monstrous,” Vendemer replied, looking at the 
fire. 

‘*T love your songs—they have extraordinary beauty.” 

‘* And Vendemer has an equal taste for your compositions,” | said to Heidenmauer. 

‘* Tempter!’ Vendemer murmured to me, with a strange look. 

** C'est juste / 1 mustn’t meddle—which will be all the easier as I’m dining out and 
must go and dress. You two make yourselves at home and fight it out here.” 

‘* Do you dave me?” asked Vendemer, still with his strange look. 

‘: My dear fellow, I’ve only just time.” 

‘* We will dine together—he and I—at one of those characteristic places, and we 
will discuss—gvriindlich,” said Heidenmauer. ‘‘ Then we will come back here to finish— ° 
your studio is so good for music.” 

‘* There are some things it zs’¢ good for,” Vendemer remarked, looking at our 
companion. 

‘It’s good for poetry—it’s good for truth,” smiled the composer. 

‘** You'll stay Aere and dine together,” I said; ‘‘ my servant can manage that.” 

‘*No, no—we'll go out and we'll walk together. We'll talk a great deal,” 
Heidenmauer went on. ‘‘ The subject is so comprehensive,” he said to Vendemer, as 
he lighted another cigar. 

‘** The subject ? ” 

‘*Of your drama. It’s so universal.” 

‘* Ah, the universe—d/ n’y a gue ca!” | laughed, to Vendemer, partly with a really 
amused sense of the exaggerated woe that looked out of his poetic eyes and that 
seemed an appeal to me not to forsake him, to throw myself into the scale of the 
associations he would have to violate, and partly to encourage him, to express my 
conviction that two such fine minds couldn’t in the long run be the worse for coming 
to an agreement. I might have been a more mocking Mephistopheles handing over 
his pure spirit to my plausible German Faust. 

When I came home at eleven o’clock I found him alone in my studio, where, 
evidently, for some time, he had been moving up and down in agitated thought. The 
air was thick with Germanic fumes, with the reverberation of mighty music and great 
ideas, with the echoes of that ‘‘ universe” to which I had so mercilessly consigned 
him. But I judged in a moment that Vendemer was in a very different phase of his 
evolution from the one in which I had left him. I had never seen his handsome, 
sensitive face so intensely illumined. 

‘« Ca y est—a y est!” he exclaimed, standing there with his hands in his pockets 
and looking at me. 

** You've really agreed to do something together ?’ 

‘* We've sworn a tremendous oath—we’ve taken a sacred engagement.” 

** My dear fellow—you’re a hero.” 

‘Wait and see! Crest un tres-grand esprit.” 

‘* So much the better!” 
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‘* C'est un bien beau ginie. Ah, we've risen—-we soar; nous sommes dans les grandes 
espaces /” my friend continued, with his dilated eyes. 

‘« It’s very interesting—because it will cost you something.” 

** It will cost me everything!” said Félix Vendemer, in a tone I seem to hear at 
this hour. ‘‘ That’s just the beauty of it. It’s the chance of chances to testify for 
art—to affirm an indispensable truth.” 

‘* An indispensable truth?” I repeated, feeling myself soar too, but into the 
splendid vague. 

‘*Do you know the greatest crime that can be perpetrated against it ?” 

‘** Against it? I asked, still soaring. 

‘* Against the religion of art—against the love for beauty—against the search for 
the Holy Grail? The transfigured look with which he named these things, the way his 
warm voice filled the rich room, was a revelation of the wonderful talk that had taken 
place. 

‘*Do you know—for one of uws—the really damnable, the only unpardonable, 
sin?” 

‘* Tell me, so that I may keep clear of it!” 

‘* To profane our golden air with the hideous invention of patriotism.” 

‘« Tt was a clever invention in its time!” I laughed. 

‘* I’m not talking about its time—I’m talking about its place. It was, never any- 
thing but a fifth-rate impertinence here. In art there are no countries—no idiotic 
nationalities, no frontiers, nor douanes, nor still more idiotic fortresses and bayonets. 
It has the unspeakable beauty of being ¢4e region in which those abominations cease, 
the medium in which such vulgarities simply can’t live. What therefore are we to say 
of the brutes who wish to drag them all in—to crush to death with them all the flowers 
of such a garden, to shut out all the light of such a sky?” I was far from desiring to 
defend the ‘‘ brutes” in question, though there rose before me even at that moment a 
sufficiently vivid picture of the way, later on, poor Vendemer would have to face them. 
I quickly perceived indeed that the picture was, to his own eyes, a still more crowded 
canvas. Félix Vendemer, in the centre of it, was an admirable, a really sublime 
figure. If there had been wonderful talk after I quitted the two poets the wonder was 
not over yet—it went on far into the night for my benefit. We looked at the prospect 
in many lights, turned the subject about almost every way it would go; but I am 
bound to say there was one relation in which we tacitly agreed to forbear to consider 
it. We neither of us uttered the name of Paule de Brindes—the outlook in that 
direction would be too serious. And yet if Félix Vendemer, exquisite and incorruptible 
artist that he was, had fallen in love with the idea of ‘‘ testifying,” it was from that 
direction that the finest part of his opportunity to do so would proceed. 

I was only too conscious of this when, within the week, I received a hurried note 
from Madame de Brindes, begging me, as a particular favour, to come and see her 
without delay. I had not seen Vendemer again, but I had had a characteristic call 
from Heidenmauer, who, though I could imagine him perfectly in a Prussian helmet, 
with a needle-gun, perfectly, if need should be, a sturdy and formidable soldier, gave 
me a renewed impression of inhabiting, in the expansion of his genius and the exercise 
of his intelligence, no land of red tape, no smaller nor more pedantically administered 
province than the totality of things. 1 was reminded afresh, too, that Ae foresaw no 
striking salon-picture, no chic of execution nor romance of martyrdom, or at any rate 
devoted very little time to the consideration of such objects. He doubtless did scant 
justice to poor Vendemer'’s attitude (though he said to me of him, by the way, with 
his rosy deliberation: ‘‘ He has good ideas—he has good ideas. The French mind 
has—for me—the taste of a very delightful dondon /”), he only measured the angle of con- 
vergence, as he called it, of their two projections. He was, in short, not preoccupied 
with the personal gallantry of their experiment; he was preoccupied with its 
** esthetic and harmonic basis.” 

It was without her daughter that Madame de Brindes received me, when I obeyed 
her summons, in her scrap of a guatriéme in the Rue de Miromesnil. 

** Ah, cher monsieur, how could you have permitted such a horror—how could you 
have given it the countenance of your roof, of your influence?” There were tears in 
her eyes, and I don’t think that, for the moment, I have ever been more touched by a 
reproach. But I pulled myself together sufficiently to affirm my faith, as well as to 
disengage my responsibility. I explained that there was no horror to me in the matter, 
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that if I was not a German, neither was I a Frenchman, and that all that I had before 
me was two young men inflamed by a great idea and nobly determined to work 
together to give it a great form. 

‘« A great idea—to go over to ces gens-la ?” 

‘*To go over to them ?” 

‘*To put yourself on their side—to throw yourself into the arms of those who hate 
us —to fall into their abominable trap!” 

‘* What do you call their abominable trap ? ” 

‘‘Their false donhomie, the very impudence of their intrigues, their profound, 
scientific deceit and their determination to get the advantage of us by exploiting our 
generosity.” 

** You attribute to such a man as Heidenmauer too many motives and too many 
calculations. He’s quite ideally superior!” 

‘Oh, German idealism—we know what that means! We've no use for their 
superiority ; let them carry it elsewhere—let them leave us alone. Why do they 
thrust themselves in upon us and set old wounds throbbing by their detested presence ? 
We don’t go near ¢hem, or ever wish to hear their ugly names or behold their vésages 
de bois ; therefore the most rudimentary good taste, the tact one would expect even 
from naked savages, might suggest to them to seek their amusements elsewhere. 
But ¢heir taste, their tact—I can scarcely trust myself to speak !” 

Madame de Brindes did speak, however, at considerable further length, and with a 
sincerity of passion which left one quite without arguments. There was no argument 
to meet the fact that Vendemer’s attitude wounded her, wounded her daughter, 
jusqu'au fond de ?ame, that it represented for them abysses of shame and suffering, and 
that for himself it meant a whole future compromised, a whole public alienated. It 
was vain, doubtless, to talk of such things; if people didn’t fee/ them, if they hadn’t 
the fibre of loyalty, the high imagination of honour, all explanations, all supplications 
were but a waste of noble emotion. M. Vendemer’s perversity was monstrous—she 
had had a sickening discussion with him. What she desired of me was to make one 
last appeal to him, to put the solemn truth before him, to try to bring him back to 
sanity. It was as if he had temporarily lost his-reason. It was to be made clear to 
him, par exemple, that unless he should recover it Mademoiselle de Brindes would un- 
hesitatingly withdraw from her engagement. 

** Does she really feel as you do?” I[ asked. 

‘*Do you think I put words into her mouth? She feels as a fille de France mus? 
feel!” 

** Doesn’t she love him, then ?” 

‘*She adores him. But she won’t take him without his honour.” 

‘*T don’t understand such refinements,” I said. 

‘*Oh, vous autres /” cried Madame de Brindes. Then with eyes glowing through 
her tears she demanded : “ Don’t you know she knows how her father died?” I was 
on the point of saying, ‘‘ What has that to do with it?” but I withheld the question, 
for after all I could conceive that it might have something. There was no disputing 
about tastes, and 1 could only express my sincere conviction that Vendemer was 
profoundly attached to Mademoiselle Paule. ‘‘ Then let him prove it by making hera 
sacrifice !”’ my strenuous hostess replied ; to which I rejoined that I would repeat our 
conversation to him and put the matter before him as strongly as I could. I delayed 
a little to take leave, wondering if the girl would not come in—I should have been so 
much more content to receive her strange renunciation from her own lips. I couldn’t 
say this to Madame de Brindes ; but she guessed I meant it, and before we separated 
we exchanged a look in which our mutual mistrust was written—the suspicion on her 
side that I should not be a very passionate intercessor, and the conjecture on mine 
that she might be misrepresenting her daughter. This slight tension, I must add, was 
only momentary, for I have had a chance of observing Paule de Brindes since then, 
and the two ladies were soon satisfied that I pitied them enough to have been 
eloquent. 

My eloquence has been of no avail, and I have learned (it has been one of the 
most interesting lessons of my life) of what transcendent stuff the artist may some- 
times be made. Herman Heidenmauer and Félix Vendemer are, at the hour I write, 
immersed in their monstrous collaboration. There were postponements and difficulties 
at first, and there will be more serious ones in the future, when it is a question of 
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giving the finished work to the world. The world of Paris will stop its ears in horror, 
the German Empire will turn its mighty back, and the authors of what I foresee (oh, 
I’ve been treated to specimens) as a perhaps really epoch-making musical revelation 
(is Heidenmauer’s style rubbing off on me? ) will perhaps have to beg fora hearing in 
communities fatally unintelligent. It may very well be that they will not obtain any 
hearing at all for years. I like at any rate to think that time works for them. At 
present they work for themselves and for each other, amid drawbacks of several kinds. 
Separating after the episode in Paris, they have met again on alien soil, at a little 
place on the Genoese Riviera, where sunshine is cheap and tobacco bad, where they 
live (the two together) for five francs a day, which is all they can muster between them. 
It appears that when Heidenmauer’s London stepbrother was informed of the young 
composer’s unnatural alliance he instantly withdrew his subsidy. The return of it is 
contingent on the rupture of the unholy union and the destruction by flame of all the 
manuscript. The pair are very poor and the whole thing depends on their staying 
power. They are so preoccupied with their opera that they have no time for pot- 
boilers. Vendemer is in a feverish hurry, lest perhaps he should find himself chilled. 
There are still other details which contribute to the interest of the episode and which 
help to render it, for me, a most refreshing, a really great little case. It rests me, it 
delights me, there is something in it that makes for civilization. In their way they are 
working for human happiness. The strange course taken by Vendemer (I mean his 
renunciation of his engagement) must moreover be judged in the light of the fact that 
he was really in love. Something had to be sacrificed, and what he clung to most 
(he’s extraordinary, I admit), was the truth he had the opportunity of proclaiming. 
Men give up their love for advantages every day, but they rarely give it up for such 
discomforts. 

Paule de Brindes was the less in love of the two; I see her often enough to have 
made up my mind about that. But she’s mysterious, she’s odd ; there was at any rate 
a sufficient wrench in her life to make her often absent-minded. Does her imagination 
cling to Félix Vendemer? A month ago, going into their little salon one day when 
her mother was not at home (the donne had admitted me under a wrong impression), I 
found her at the piano, playing one of Heidenmauer’s compositions—playing it with- 
out notes and with infinite expression. Where had she foundit? How had she learned 
it? - This was her secret—she blushed so that I didn’t pry into it. But what is she 
doing, under the singular circumstances, with a composition of Herman Heidenmauer’s ? 
She never met him, she never heard him play but that once. It will be a pretty com- 
plication if it shall appear that the young German genius made on that occasion also 
an ineffaceable impression on fer / This needn’t appear, however, inasmuch as, being 
naturally in terror of the discovery by her mother of such an anomaly, she may count 
on me absolutely not ‘to betray her. I hadn’t fully perceived how deeply susceptible 
she is to music. She must have a strange confusion of feelings—a dim, haunting 
trouble, with a kind of ache of impatience for the wonderful opera somewhere in the 
depths of it. Don’t we live fast, after all, and doesn’t the old order change? Don’t 
say art isn’t mighty! I shall give you some more illustrations of it yet. 
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N the thirtieth chapter of the Book of Pendennis by 
William Makepeace Thackeray the human, it is written 

-** There she is—the great engine—she never sleeps. 
She has her ambassadors in every quarter of the 
world—her couriers are upon every road. Her officers 
march along with armies and her envoys enter states- 
men’s Cabinets. They are ubiquitous.” In resolute 
invasion of the monopoly of the preacher let this 
text be chosen for exposition with particular reference 
to the Zimes newspaper, that great engine of to-day, 
of which Thackeray’s words, albeit published but five 
years after the success of the experiments with the 
electric telegraph on the South-Western Railway had 
been recorded as a marvel, are a complete descrip- 
tion. When we rise in the morning we hope to 
see the sun, we expect to see the Zimes. We know 
that from 1785 until now the office in Printing House Square, as it used to 
be and as it is, has never failed to pour forth its stream of information into the 
world at the appointed time on the morning of every week-day in the year. The course 
of Nature can hardly match its unbroken cycle of regularity. The sun may retire 
for a week or more, as it did at Christmas time ; the tide ought to be full at London 
Bridge at fifty-seven minutes past seven on the morning of the first of September, and 
the first copies of the Zimes ought to be ready at the publishing office in Playhouse 
Yard at an appointed time on that morning. Westerly winds may delay the flood tide, 
easterly winds may drive it up the estuary so fiercely that it may continue to flow 
beyond the time fixed, but the Zimes will certainly appear, punctual to the minute, 
and would appear no less certainly—says M. de Blowitz who knows everything—even 
though a cataclysm should have swept Printing House Square and Playhouse Yard 
into the adjoining Thames. 

The Zimes is, in effect, an institution which has grown into English life, and it 
were a labour of love to trace with particularity its development from small beginnings 
to the present day, to stand in the spirit side by side with John Walter the First at 
Charing Cross Pillory, to marvel at the generation which stood by while an honest 
man, for telling the plain and wholesome truth, suffered long imprisonment at Newgate 
when Newgate was a hell upon earth. From that point onwards it would be easy to 
trace the various manifestations of fearless independence and unswerving integrity 
which have enabled the paper to acquire and maintain an amount of influence which no 
other paper can claim. We hear much of ‘‘ the policy of the paper ” in these days, and 
of the manner in which that policy is directed; as a matter of fact that policy, 
which is a thing altogether apart from politics, has followed principles which have 
never varied, and they are the principles of fearless independence and honest 
candour. John Walter the First was content to suffer in the pillory for courageous 
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criticism of the Dukes of York, Gloucester and Cumberland. John Walter the 
Second lost the official advertisements of the Government and the contract for the 
Customs printing rather than refrain from strong censure of Lord Melville ; and this 
same John Walter the Second was the man who, when the Government of 1810 
intercepted his letters by way of punishment for his refusal to prophesy smooth things 
and to give praise or to keep silence when blame was due, met them by providing his 
own channels of intelligence and by sending out Henry Crabb Robinson to be the first of 
special correspondents. Robinson was the fore-runner of the adventurous band, of 
which William Howard Russell and Charles Austin have been best known to 
the public, who have faced danger and hardship in the interests of the great 
paper and of the public, whose anxiety the paper might serve to allay if it were 
served faithfully and without stint. The same spirit was shown when, shortly 
before the introduction of the Koenig process of printing, the compositors and printers 
were all but in a state of mutiny. Then John Walter the Second collected a small 
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but loyal band, took off his coat and assisted with his own hand in setting up the 
paper, secured its punctual publication in spite of the strikers, and steadfastly 
resisted a strike of five months accompanied by intimidation. It was a spirit which 
refused to be beaten. It was also a spirit which seized every opportunity of develop- 
ing the embryo Z7imes—for you may be enterprising in machinery as well as in procuring 
news—and the keen judgment which enabled John Walter the Second to see the merits 
of Koenig’s process and the promptitude with which he secured it were in harmony 
with the enterprise which sent Crabb Robinson to Altona and announced the capitula- 
tion of Flushing forty-eight hours before it was known to the Government of the 
country. In 1814 the proprietor worked in his shirt-sleeves a second time. Koenig’s 
machinery had been put up and was ready for use ; it was known that the men would 
resist it; John Walter the Second appeared in the office in the small hours of the 
morning, confronted his astonished printers with the 7imes already produced by steam, 
warned them that he had men and arms in readiness if violence were attempted and— 
promised to pay their wages until those of them who were not wanted could find 
employment elsewhere. Indomitable, full of resource, generous to a fault, John 
Walter the Second left a deep impression upon the paper. Nor did he lack that 
resolute determination to tell the truth at all costs which had been characteristic of his 
father. His most appropriate memorial is the tablet of 1840, which stands over the 
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doorway in Printing House Square to record the gratitude of the mercantile community 
for the exposure of colossal fraud. The exposure had cost some thousands of pounds, 
it had saved the foreign bankers from a loss of at least a million of money, and the 
merchants wished to reimburse the proprietors. But the Zimes does not accept 
gratuities, and the moneys subscribed were devoted to the foundation of scholarships 
connected with Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The tablet over the Zimes doorway may serve to remind every contribu- 
tor as he enters that fearless honesty must be his watchword : the like tablet, set up in the 
Royal Exchange, keeps the services of the 7?mes constantly in the minds of the mercantile 
community. The 
same spirit of 
enterprise and 
courage passed to 
John Walter the 
Third by heredity, 
and has _ passed 
from him to the 
present manager 
Mr. Arthur Wal- 
ter, and that 
spirit is the 
‘*policy of his 
paper.” 

Of the  suc- 
cession of editors, 
not much need be 
said here. Thomas 
Barnes was a 
brilliant leader- 
writer in his 
generation, but it 
was a generation 
which could dub 
Macaulay as 
‘*Mr. Babbleton- 
gue Macaulay,” 
and could write 
of him and of 
Sheil:  ‘* These 
men Privy Coun- 
cillors ! These 
men petted at 
Windsor Castle! 
Faugh ! Why 
they are hardly 
THE TELEGRAPH ROOM. fit to fill up the 
vacancies that 
have occurred by the lamented death of Her Majesty’s two favourite mon- 
keys.” John Delane was the prince of editors, and the care with which he 
read every line of the paper and polished the leading articles is remembered to 
this day. Thomas Chenery was a brilliant oriental scholar, a master of literature, 
and his success in obtaining the aid of distinguished writers was of much value 
to the paper. Of his successor I will say no more than that he is worthy 
to follow in the steps of the great men who have preceded him. All these 
men, and many of their subordinates, have impressed their qualities upon the 
paper, but its policy has never wavered for a moment from those lines of sincerity 
which were laid down by the founder. They are the lines in effect of the oath 
administered to grand jurymen, ‘‘ You shall present no man through envy, hatred, or 
malice ; neither shall you leave any man unpresented through affection, fear, or the 
hope of reward.” The public knows these things ; it knows that its Zimes, even when 
it is mistaken, is sincere and honest, nor could there be any more striking testimony 
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to the esteem in which the Zimes is held by the public than the fact that, when the case 
for the accuser before the Parnell Commission collapsed, so far as the letters were 
concerned, no rational person among those who came to the conclusion that the 
letters were forged dreamed of insinuating that the Times was a party to the 
forgery. 

From this passing glance into history, the scantiness of which may be excused 
upon the ground that there is no use in repeating the story which was told with 
characteristic power by M. de Blowitz in his famous article on the centenary of the 
Times (** Art and Letters,” May and June 1888), it is desired to pass to an aspect of the 
Times far more intricate and difficult of treatment. The folded paper as it lies on the 
breakfast table represents, take it for all in all, one of the most marvellously complex 
products of civilization. It has, of course, many points incommon with the other great 
morning papers ; and any morning paper is a marvel, when you come to analyse it. And 
what a strange product is the morning paper in general, and the Zimes, which is the 
biggest of them by a long way, in particular! Here in the leading columns, you have 
the well-weighed opinion of thoughtful men in concert upon home politics, upon a 
scientific question, upon a crisis in the far East for which a telegram of three lines 
has formed the text, and upon, let us say, equine diseases with a possibly poisoned 


favourite for its subject. All these articles must be strong enough to bear the 
criticism of experts, and a new series of experts will be ready to criticize a fresh series 
of articles the next day. Then comes the vast mass of foreign telegrams. If 


Parliament is sitting, you may read word for word the utterances of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Balfour, or Lord Salisbury, and the speeches of smaller men condensed, shorn of 
halting ejaculations, hammered by the reporter’s skill into something near akin to 
sequence of sense and grammar. You know that if a wandering politician has made 
a speech in the Shetlands it will be recorded, that if a colliery explosion or a conflagra- 
tion of a theatre has occurred there will be a full description. City news, law 
reports, police reports, fashionable announcements, and a hundred matters besides are 
set forth with accuracy and in systematic order. Think for a moment of the immense 
organization of men and machines which must lie at the back of the folded sheet, of 
the mass of miscellaneous knowledge which there must be in the minds of those who 
put the paper together. You, sir, who know Newmarket and Ascot and Epsom, tell 
me, pray, what is the meaning of ‘‘ spot, pipes, waterside 17/9,” or construe “‘ crabs 15/ 
to 25/ per pad.” Answer me, right reverend compiler of nonconformist statistics, and 
construe ‘‘last five furlongs of D. M. h. ft.” Tell me again whether the lieutenant 
who is ‘* seconded” suffers pain in the process. Politician! explain Grimm’s Law ; 
lawyer! translate ‘‘ grain to Liverpool, steam, 3.” There is hardly a man living 
who could construe the whole paper ; there is no living Englishman who does not 
think himself aggrieved if the slightest error is made in relation to the subject which 
he has made entirely his own. 

Accompany me then at six in the evening to the door in Printing House Square. 
Remain without in the flesh, but let your disembodied spirit pass through the folding- 
doors ; the men behind the railings on the right will not notice your ghost, but you may 
notice that they sit at the receipt of telegrams and of envelopes, and that no man 
bearing the printed envelope of the paper goes away unrewarded. You will notice 
too that the night printers are dropping in one after another, for the great engine is 
awaking out of her half-sleep of the day. She never quite sleeps, even as a producing 
machine ; for a second edition of the paper comes out every day for the benefit of the 
Continent, and of the clubs. Moreover, there are the Zimes reports of the debates in 
Parliament and of leading cases in the Courts, the M/ai/ and the weekly edition of the 
Times to be produced, so that there is always something going on. Glide unsubstanti- 
ally to the right and you shall pass through a lofty room, a wilderness of iron tables and 
type, to the foot of a spiral staircase of iron, ascending which, if spirits have noses and 
ears, you shall become aware of a warm smell of oil and of a rattling crashing sound 
from acomposing room. Look down its length, and the impression produced on the eye 
is that of an endless series of frames, hybrids between a Venetian blind and an £olian 
harp, each attended by its satellites who work under a strong light concentrated upon 
the work. Before each man lies his slip of ‘‘ copy ;" legible or illegible, he must make 
the best of it ; some set by hand, others by machine, played upon with keys like a piano, 
capable of setting nearly 300 lines an hour, whereas fifty lines is the limit of the best 
hand labour. 
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Be content with a glance here. Know that each man has his work allotted to him 
by the head-printer, that many of them grow to an honourable old age, that all receive 
pay at rates higher than those earned by any men of their class in London, and that 
there is not a Trade Unionist among them. 

Pass through a green baize door into a long corridor, remembering that even to 
spirits the room of the editor of the Zimes remains closed, and that you are in another 
man’s house investigating the penetralia of his business. Here your body and spirit 
may unite for the sake of greeting honest John Marriot, cheery and rosy, although 
he is awake all 
night and asleep 
all day. He is a 
\ ; character. He has 
\ seen three editors 

‘ ** out,” as he puts 
it; he can tell 
many an anecdote 
of the days of 
Delane. “< AD, 
Sir, our obits 
ain’t what they 
used to be; why 
[ have known 
‘subjects’ to cor- 
Ry - rect the proofs 
i: before they died, 
a { 7 and then people 
/ | complained of in- 
accuracies.” ‘* It’s 
all hurry now; 
everything must 
<=> be ready to the 
\ > minute, but I have 
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leader into shape.” 
COMPOSING MACHINES. Other rooms in 

this corridor are 

that which used to be occupied by Mr. Macdonald and is occupied now by Mr. 
Godfrey Walter, and the drawing-room in which visitors are received, over the mantel- 
piece of which hung, until the other day, a portrait of somebody in antediluvian 
jack-boots whem I always assumed, without any justification, to be Crabb Robinson. 
There are three writing-rooms on this floor, each having a good desk and good 
chairs, a supply of pale blue slips of paper, and a strong electric reading-lamp. There 
is also number 7, the room in which an army of sub-editors spend laborious nights 
over oceans of manuscript, much of which, to the infinite annoyance of everybody 
concerned, is faintly pencilled on to greased paper and called ‘‘ flimsy.” I doubt 
whether the full atrocity of ‘‘ fimsy ” can be represented on good paper ; if it could, the 
picture would excite sympathy for those who have to decipher it, but the picture could 
not render in any case the faint smell of rancid oil which distinguishes the ‘* flimsy.” 
It comes from stray reporters, from press agencies and from the Post Office. My 
impression is that if the two former would use duplicates of a more legible kind, much 
more of their ‘‘ copy” would be used and paid for. The Post Office, of course, is in- 
corrigible. But in spite of the monotony of their work the sub-editors of the Zimes 
as a body are the cheeriest and the most helpful men in the world, nor do they think it 
absolutely a matter of conscience to deprive an article of all point and all epigram. 
Occasionally they will spare a jest even, but sub-editing does not tend to an appreciation 
of humour. Let me contrast them with the sub-editors of another office which shall be 
nameless. The editor had despatched a promising man upon an errand which gave 
opportunities for picturesque writing ; the man returned to be reproved by the editor 
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for Euclidean baldness of style ; he asked that the copy might be sent for and showed 
his chief sentence after sentence of glowing phrase marked with blue pencil for omis- 
sion. All ‘‘ outside men” know what blue pencil means. 

Up stairs, on another corridor are the reporters’ room, the leader-writers’ rooms, 
the foreign room. The leader-writers are wreathed in mystery. I cannot say who 
they are, how much they earn, how they do their work, how many of them there are, 
for the maxim of the Zimes office is that of the sage, with variations, ‘‘ Call no man a 
leader-writer until he is dead.” The name of the reportersis legion. The foreign room 
is one of the busiest in the house. The wires from the Continent click without ceasing ; 
the messages which come require the full attention of four trained men under a chief. 
It is a mistake, by the way, to call this gentleman, accomplished and distinguished as 
he is, an editor. The Zimes has but one editor, and in his department he is absolute 
and supreme. 

We are now in a position to give a rough sketch of the men concerned in pro- 
ducing, choosing and arranging the matter, apart from advertisements, which appears 
in the Zimes. They are the editor, an assistant editor, foreign director, and the so- 
called City editor, though here again the word ‘‘ editor” is to my mind misapplied. 
There are x leader-writers, there are six or seven sub-editors, and midway between 
them and the printers are the readers. There are also x special correspondents, y 
reporters, assigned to districts and peripatetic, and z semi-attached reporters. In the 
United Kingdom there is a local correspondent of every town of importance ; in every 
country in the world, almost, is an accomplished gentleman entitled to call himself 
‘*our own correspondent.” Of these M. de Blowitz is the type and the ideal. No 
mystery puzzles him, no effort is too great for his unrivalled memory, no subject is so 
serious but that he can write upon it, or dictate upon it, in a style which always 
charms. The world may laugh at him now and again, but it is with the indulgent 
laughter accorded to a European favourite. Even now I have omitted the full staff of 
reporters in the House of Commons, who enable the Zimes to give practically the only 
complete report of debates published daily in England, and the law reporters, barristers 
all, including men appointed to each circuit, at the head of whom is the most indefa- 
tigable and the most humorous of men, the favourite of bench and bar, who has 
always a kindly word for a struggling junior and a merry anecdote for the jaded 
leader. 

Still there remain the multitudinous reviewers, the dramatic critic, the musical critic, 
the art critic, the gentleman who makes the turf his study, the yachtsman, the rowing 
critic, the observer of cricket. The names of gentlemen of this class are indeed legion, 
they are as numerous as the pursuits of men. 

The management of this great organization is conducted by Mr. Arthur F. Walter, 
with the invaluable assistance of Mr. Moberly Bell. It may readily be imagined these 
gentlemen have abundant occupation. Advertisements, sales, correspondence with 
men at home and abroad in the service of the paper, and a thousand matters besides 
come within their purview ; but they do not allow the world to pry into their business 
or into their manner of conducting it. They have been heard to observe, however, 
that the world thinks it knows more of the details of the business of the Zimes than 
the whole of the Zimes staff put together, and that none of the statements made 
concerning its circulation are even near the truth. Thus much, however, may 
be known. The circulation of the Zimes is among prosperous people who can afford 
to buy what they want. It is a better medium, for example, for the advertisement of 
a grouse-moor, or an estate for sale, or a yacht, or a carriage, than for an advertise- 
ment of a costermonger’s cart or a second-rate public-house. Advertisements come 
to it not because its circulation is known to be large, which it is, but because its 
constituency is eminently prosperous. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that the 
circulation of the Zimes is very much larger than the numbers published. It has been 
computed that on an average every copy is read by about five persons. 

The printing department is in the hands of Mr. Godfrey Walter. It is a heavy 
charge, for ever since the days of the Koenig machinery the Zimes has led the way in 
improvements in the art of printing. It would be superfluous here to describe the 
Walter press in detail. Suffice it to say that it is a machine which fascinates the 
observer. At one end of the machine is a reel of paper, tough paper of good esparto 
grass, boiled and bleached, four miles in length. This paper is converted into copies 
of the Zimes, folded, and registered as they leave the machine at an incredible rate. 
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The Walter press is in use at numerous newspaper offices at home and abroad, in- 
cluding places so distant from one another as Missouri, Vienna, Birmingham, and 
Edinburgh. The press in its present form is the triumph of the administration of 
John Walter the Third, and was largely due to the careful study of machinery by him 
and the late Mr. Macdonald. All the Walter presses have been made in the 
engineering room at the basement of Printing House Square. Here, too, is the 
type foundry, for at the Zimes office a large proportion of type is melted up and 
re-cast. Finally the composing machines, Kastenbein’s with so many improve- 
ments that the original idea is almost beyond recognition, have received much 
attention with excellent results. At one time it was customary to connect the operators 
at some of these machines by telephone with persons dictating from the House of 
Commons, but the practice has been practically discontinued, partly because the 
House of Commons has become an ‘‘early to bed” institution, partly because the 
strain on the operator was found to be almost intolerable. 

Let me conclude by explaining, not in language appealing to the mechanician, bu’ 
roughly, the history of an article. Somebody writes it, somebody approves it, it goes 
out to the printer, it is printed in proof, it is read and re-read, its place in the paper : 
settled, the type representing the page on which the article is to appear is impresse: 
upon papier maché, from the papier maché two half-cylinders are cast, the papier mae 
being the mould, the half-cylinders make one whole cylinder, other cylinders are made 
in like fashion. The cylinders are placed in position on one of the Walter presses and 
allis ready. It needs but to move the starting lever and the machine will do all the 
rest, will turn out copies of the Zimes at a marvellous pace, folded and ready 
to be taken to the publishing office, to be despatched by the newspaper train, to be 
taken to the newsagents, but not to be obtained by any purchaser other than a news- 
agent before the newspaper train starts. I remember'trying after an all-night sitting 

-not in the House of Commons—to buy the Zimes at half-past four in the morning 
at the publishing office. The scene was worth the journey, but the answer was, 
‘** Not before five o’clock if you were the Prince of Wales himself.” 
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